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FOREWORD 


Y aim in writing this book has been to 

interest the reader for whom the super- 
natural has a fascination. It lays no claim to being 
a scientific investigation of psychic phenomena, but 
in each case, wherever possible, I have endeavoured 
to authenticate the story. 

In some instances rea] names and addresses are 
given, but the difficulties of furnishing these in 
the majority of cases is obvious. The fact that a 
house is said to be haunted goes against its being 
let or sold, and the landlord naturally objects to 


| any publicity of the kind. Then, again, people 


who have experienced interesting phenomena 


| shrink from giving their names, either from the 


i ae 


fear of being laughed at or thought to suffer from 
hallucinations. I have, it is true, been fortunate 
enough to meet with some who have no objection 


_ whatever to their real names being given, and their 


experiences will be found herein. 

I may say at the onset that there is no study 
more baffling and bewildering than that of the 
occult. Theory after theory becomes shattered as 
new light is revealed, but the great fact remains 
that the deeper one digs into the mine of ghost- 
lore, the more one is rewarded by finding that 
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among a good deal of fiction there is a great deal 
of far more wonderful fact. 

I started out with the fixed idea that only 
persons of a certain type are permitted to expe- 
rience psychic phenomena. My investigations 
soon led me to see my error. All kinds of most 
unlikely people see ghosts—not the weak and 
credulous, but the downright unbelievers, the 
hard-headed business man and the matter-of-fact 
woman. That spirits of the departed do appear 
to mankind, I have amply proved, to my own 
satisfaction. ‘The evidence we have is too strong 
to be gainsaid. Persons of the most unimpeach- 
able honour have come forward to testify to their 
own personal experiences in this direction. 

The orthodox cannot deny that both the Old 
and New Testaments give many examples of 
spiritual phenomena which cannot be explained 
away. Even the most sceptical are bound to 
acknowledge that remarkable warnings have been 
conveyed in dreams. 

The wreck of the Titanic is too fresh in every- 
body’s mind for us to forget how many extra- 
ordinary instances of dreams that were fulfilled 
took place about the time of the catastrophe, and 
were duly reported in the newspapers. 

Quite recently a sister’s vision was admitted in 
evidence heard in Dumfries Sheriff’s Court, to 
presume the death of Archibald Scott, who went 
to Australia during the gold rush of 1851. The 
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following account of it is from the Daily Mail of 
May 8th, 1912: 

“Mrs. Jane Debenham, of the Old Rectory, 
Great Warley, Essex, widow of the late Dr. Deben- _ 
ham, said that the missing man was her father. 
Before he went to Australia, he was a clerk in the 
York City and County Bank at Whitby. All 
efforts to trace him in Australia had failed. His 
eldest sister, Sybella, many years ago told the 
witness that she was convinced by a vision that her 
brother was dead. 

‘‘She was taking a walk with her father, one 
summer evening, the sister said, and along the path, 
coming towards them, she saw Archibald, dressed 
in a check suit which he used to wear. In passing 
the figure, she did not speak, but turned round to 
look and make sure. The figure also turned, and 
then disappeared. She asked her father if he had 
seen anything, but he said ‘No.’ She (the sister) 
was certain that her brother died at the very hour 
she saw the vision. 

‘<The presumption of death was declared.” 

The family legends in this book are oft-told 
tales, but in each case I have compiled them from 
every available source, and have submitted the MS. 
to the representatives of the various families for 
authentication and correction. These corrections 
and suggestions have, of course, added greatly to 
the value of the stories. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Y thanks are due to Messrs. C. Arthur 

Pearson, Ltd., for kind permission to re- 
publish several of these stories which have 
appeared in Pearson’s Magazine; to the Daily 
Chronicle for the Carmine Villa story in the chapter 
I have entitled ‘“‘The Clammy Hand”; to 
the Countess of Selkirk for assisting me with 
the chapter on “The Mystery of Berkeley 
Square ”; to Lady Dorothy Nevill and Mr. Ralph 
Nevill for reading the same in MS.; to those who 
have kindly read and authenticated the legends of 
their own houses, including the Countess of Airlie, 
the late Marquis of Waterford, the Earl of Powis, 
Lord Hylton, Sir Griffith Boynton, the Earl of 
Durham, Viscount Cobham, Sir William Jardine, 
W. Kirkpatrick, Esq., R. H. Ainsworth, Esq., Lord 
Leith of Fyvie, and Sir Richard Musgrave, of 
Edenhall. 

Also to many personal friends who have given 
me their experiences; and lastly, but not least, to 
the courteous officials in the Reading Room of 
the British Museum. 


TO 
Mrs. T. MURRAY-FORD 


BEST OF CRITICS AND KINDEST OF FRIENDS 


LONDON GHOSTS 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN 
KENSINGTON 


BOUT six months ago, a literary friend of 

mine, who, like myself, is immensely 
interested in psychic phenomena, told me of a well- 
authenticated case of haunting in Kensington, and 
asked me if I would care to visit the house with 
her and investigate the matter. 

Naturally I said yes, and one rainy day in 
November we called at the house, which is in a 
quiet road. My friend’s brother, who is a doctor, 
has a surgery there. 

The house is a tall, four-storied one, with a 
small plot of ground at the back, gloomy-looking, 
but quite ordinary, and not fallen to decay. The 
upper rooms are used as waiting-rooms, surgeries, 
and doctor’s dispensary. In the basement, the win- 
dows of which are more than half underground, live 
the caretaker, a Naval Reserve man, and _ his 
wife. 

My friend’s brother suggested that we should 
interview them both, and hear for ourselves the 
extraordinary things that had been taking place, 
for which he and the other inmates of the house 
were absolutely unable to account. 

As I have no authority for using the real name 
of the caretaker and his wife, I will call them Mr. 
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and Mrs. Lee. When we entered the sitting-room, 
Mrs. Lee—a young and very pretty woman—was 
leaning over a cradle containing a beautiful baby 
of a few weeks old. The kettle was singing on 
the hob, and everything seemed bright and as 
homely and unghostlike as possible. 

I approached the subject of the ghost very deli- 
cately, and Mrs. Lee grew serious at once. Her 
attitude in the matter was that she was ‘‘fed up ”’ 
with it. However, learning that I was very much 
interested, she kindly told me all she knew, and 
bit by bit I extracted details of one of the most 
eerie cases of up-to-date haunting I have ever come 
across. 

To make the story clear, I must first describe 
the position of the apartments. The rooms Mrs. 
Lee and her husband occupy are one in the basement 
and one at the very top of the house. Their 
living-room is the large kitchen I have spoken of, 
in front, and it is approached by a long flight of 
broad stone steps which run down from the 
entrance hall. On the ground floor above the 
basement are one waiting-room and the rooms occu- 
pied by Dr. G and my friend’s_ brother. 
Above these, on the first floor, 1s another doctor’s 
room, and also a large dispensary in which bottles 
and stores are kept. 

Mrs. Lee and her husband are worried by con- 
stant weird and uncanny noises. In the dead of 
night they hear distinctly people moving about the 
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house. Somebody walks heavily and firmly down 
the stone steps. They get up, open the door, and 
search the house thoroughly from roof to base- 
ment, but find nothing. The noises generally 
occur between the hours of one and three o’clock, 
and are so frequent that the Lees have now got 
quite used to them. 

One night, when they had only been a short time 
in the house, and had no idea there was anything 
wrong with it, these noises began. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee were in bed, but were both 
wakened simultaneously by the sound of loud foot- 
steps coming down the stone stairs leading to the 
basement. They lay quiet and listened. Nearer 
and nearer came the footsteps, tramp, tramp, down 
the stairs, and into the room where they were. 
They were slow and heavy, and they came forward 
into the room and stopped near the table in the 
centre. 

There was a pause, and the next moment there 
was a noise which Lee and his wife describe as 
the sound of heavy wet swabs being thrown down 
on the kitchen floor. Lee sprang out of bed and 
lighted the gas. The kitchen was absolutely 
empty. 

He searched hurriedly, and went into the scul- 
lery opposite, but with no result. There was no 
way of egress from the basement except by the 
stone stairs again, and the visitor—if there was one 
——must have therefore been still hidden in the 
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basement. But a thorough search brought no 
result, and, agreeing that it was “very strange 
indeed,” they returned to bed. 

Presently a terrific crash of glass in the dis- 
pensary woke the Lees again with a shock. Terri- 
fied lest the acids in the bottles should run into 
one another and cause an explosion, they tore 
upstairs with all speed. 

When they got to the dispensary everything was 
perfectly still, Not a bottle was broken, and 
nothing was out of place or disarranged. Nobody 
was in the room, and as the big bottles do not 
touch, no vibration could possibly have caused the 
noises. 

Lee and his wife went downstairs, after 
thoroughly searching the house again in vain, and 
the rest of the night passed quietly. 

One evening not long after, Mrs. Lee’s eldest 
little girl came to her mother, and said, ‘* Mother, 
there’s a man in the scullery.’’ 

Wondering how any man could possibly have 
got there without her hearing him come down the 
stone steps, Mrs. Lee went to see who it was. As 
she approached the scullery—which faces the 
kitchen door—she saw and heard the key, whitch 
was on the outside of the door, turn in the lock. 
Steps then passed her down the passage, and she 
felt what she described as a rush of cold air. 
She opened the door and looked boldly in. There 
was no one there. On questioning her little girl, 
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the child told her that she saw a dark man walk 
into the scullery and shut the door after him.! 

These manifestations were constantly repeated, 
more or less in the same way, and none of them 
could be accounted for. 

Christmas Eve came, and brought a new 
development. Mrs. Lee, who was busy in the 
kitchen, was disturbed by frequent knocking at 
the back window, which looks out into the piece 
of ground at the back of the house. This window 
is at the top of the flight of stone stairs leading 
down into the basement, and Mrs. Lee was 
astonished to hear anyone knocking at it, because 
the piece of garden was quite closed and walled 
in, and there is no path on either side of the house. 
Therefore whoever knocked at the window must 
have been either inside the house or else out in 
the closed and walled-in garden, unable to escape. 

Mrs. Lee went several times to see who was 
knocking, and finally opened the window, to look 
into the garden, but seeing nobody there she went 
on with her work. 

! Another evening a man had called to look at Mrs. Lee’s 
sewing-machine which was standing in the kitchen. As she 
and the man were bending over it they heard the kitchen door 
open and steps come in. Forgetting that her husband was out 
at a reserve meeting and would not be back till much later, she 
said, “Is that you, Bill?” without however turning round. 
There was no answer. Both Mrs. Lee and the man then 
turned. There was no one in the room. They had both heard 


the door open, and someone enter, and they both had felt again 
the “rush of cold air.” 
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Presently one of her neighbours came in, saying, 
‘Someone keeps knocking at your windows. I 
thought I would come and tell you.” 

Mrs. Lee explained that she had answered the 
knocks, but that nobody was there. 

<< 'Well,”? said her neighbour, ‘‘ how you can live 
in the house I can’t think. J wouldn’t, if you gave 
it to me rent free.” And off she went. 

The knocks and footsteps were still continually 
heard, and so uncanny were the noises that Mrs. 
Lee made inquiries about the house, to see if she 
could find out about the people who had formerly 
lived in it, without saying what she had heard and 
seen, for fear of being laughed at. 

For some time she was not able to gather any 
details at all, except that the house had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. This she heard from 
various neighbours, who also told her that the 
police were well aware of the fact. In confirmation 
of the latter part of this statement, Mrs. Lee told 
me that whatever constable happened to be on 
duty generally watched the house rather carefully, 
and one or two had asked her somewhat strange 
questions, without appearing to take much interest, 
which showed her that the police had heard of 
some extraordinary goings on there. 

One day a hospital nurse living in the district 
threw some light upon the matter. She said she 
had heard a story to the effect that, some years ago, 
one of the doctors in the house had murdered a 
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woman in the kitchen, and had then gone upstairs 
to the dispensary and shot himself. His body and 
that of the woman were moved from the house 
together by the police. 

Here, then, was the explanation of the weird 
noises. The wretched doctor, unable to rest in his 
grave, visits the scene of his crime nightly and 
re-acts the ghastly deed. Going down the stone 
stairs into the kitchen, he kills his victim, and 
wipes up the blood with the large wet swabs used 
in surgeries. He then goes into the scullery 
(locking the door behind him), and washes his 
hands, evidently with the intention of removing all 
traces of the crime. When he goes upstairs, how- 
ever, he is overcome with either fear or remorse, 
and shoots himself in the dispensary, falling back 
with a loud crash among the bottles. 

His restless footsteps walk at night all about 
the house—up and down, backwards and forwards. 
They are heard in rooms at the top of the house 
as well as down in the basement, and, in fact, 
everywhere. 

So far I have not been able to trace exact details 
of the crime and suicide. Had the doctor lived 
to be hanged, it would, of course, have been easy 
enough to have gathered all particulars. The 
hospital nurse cannot say exactly when it happened, 
but she has spoken to old people, since dead, who 
actually saw the bodies removed. 

If any of my readers interested in criminology 
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can throw fresh light on the murder, and will 
communicate with me, I shall be greatly obliged 
to them. 

The hospital nurse had not heard details. of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee’s ghastly experience. When 
she volunteered the story, she only knew that 
the house was said to be haunted, but her 
information tallied so exactly with what they 
had heard and seen that it was evidently the 
explanation. 

I have had still further confirmation about the 
strange manifestations in the house. Dr. G——, 
working there late one night, saw what seemed 
to him to be a man’s leg appearing round the open 
door. Being busy, he just raised his head, and 
called out, ‘‘Come in.’ He then saw a dark 
shape in the doorway, but as he rose to approach 
it, it vanished instantly. He had the house 
thoroughly searched, but there was nobody on the 
premises, neither did he hear anyone go down- 
stairs after the figure had disappeared. 

The lady dispenser, I am told, calls one cupboard 
‘‘the haunted cupboard,” on account of the extra- 
ordinary noises she hears proceeding from it when 
she is alone and working late. 

Mrs. Lee’s statements were corroborated in 
every detail by her husband, who added several 
facts, and described, with singular vividness, the 
way in which the murderer’s footsteps came down 


—— 
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the stone stairs and crossed the kitchen, and also 
the horrible effect of the sound of the wet swabs 
being used to wipe up the blood of his victim 
after he had done her to death in the silent watches 
of the night. 


THE EMPTY ROOM 


NE of the most interesting personalities in 

London 1s.‘‘ Cheiro,”? the well-known Society 
palmist. Steeped jn mysticism, he is a devoted 
student of the occult, or, as he calls it, ‘*the soul 
life of things,” and, in reading the language of the 
hand, he has come in touch with some of the most 
celebrated people of the age, including King 
Edward VII., W. E. Gladstone, H. M. Stanley, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, and Mark Twain. 

He has read the hands of all these notabilities, 
among hundreds of others, and he was the first 
to raise this particular branch of study to its proper 
place, among the occult sciences. 

He completed his psychic education among the 
Brahmins, and has explored the mysteries of Egypt, 
diving deeply into the hidden lore of the ancients, 
and going into hospitals and even prisons, in many 
lands, to study the hands of all conditions of 
humanity. 

When I first met ‘‘ Cheiro,”? he had had a most 
interesting experience connected with a house in 
London in which he once lived. At my request 
he gave me the following details, and has kindly 
allowed me to reproduce them here. He can offer 
no explanation for them except a psychic one. 
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When he took the house he did not know there 
was a ghost in it, so it was with a perfectly open 
and unprejudiced mind, on that score, that he 
moved into it one summer. 

The first night he slept there he was awakened 
at two o’clock exactly by someone beating a loud 
tattoo on his bedroom door. 

Thinking that something was the matter with 
some of the servants, he jumped up and went to 
the door. To his amazement, he saw nothing on 
the landing, which was lit up by moonlight, but 
as he peered about, he heard the tattoo loudly 
repeated on the open door by his side. 

Naturally frightened, he closed and locked the 
door, but had to put up with the tattoo for at 
least half-an-hour. 

Every night subsequently the same occurrence 
used to take place at exactly two o’clock. 

A week after, ‘‘Cheiro”? had some friends to 
dirtner, and, during the evening, for want of some- 
thing better to do, they arranged to try if they 
could get any spirit manifestations by sitting round 
a table. There were four people, besides the host, 
present on this occasion, and each one of them is 
perfectly willing to come forward and testify to 
what took place. 

This is what happened. After sitting round 
silently for a few minutes, they heard distinct raps 
on the table. These, spelt out by the = 
told the following story :— 
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‘“My name is So-and-so (the full name was 
given). I lived in this house 2 hundred and 
twenty years ago, and I cannot understand why 
other people are allowed to live in my house with- 
out my permission. And so, until you get out of 
this house, I will give you no peace, and I will 
cause you all the annoyance I can.” 

‘“<T expostulated with the spirit,’’ said ‘‘ Cheiro,”’ 
in telling me the circumstance, ‘‘as one would 
with a living person, and told him I was a devout 
spiritualist, and would always try to carry out the 
wishes of those who have passed over, and that, 
although it might be a hundred and twenty years 
since he lived there, yet, if he told me what he 
wanted done, I would carry it out if possible. 

‘“He then told me that he wanted a certain 
room, at the back of the house, cleared of its 
furniture and left to him. 

‘<I asked him, if I agreed to give that room 
up to him, would he cease rapping at my door at 
two every morning? 

‘He said, ‘Provided you carry out your part 
of the contract, I will carry out mine.’ 

‘<I did not move the furniture that night, and 
the rapping came on my door, as before, only it 
was worse. The following evening I moved out 
the furniture, and that was the first night I spent 
in the house without the rapping. The spirit had 
evidently kept his compact as I had kept mine. 

Wishing, however, to investigate further into 
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this peculiar circumstance, I invited seven or eight 
of my friends to call one evening, after dinner, 
and at the same time I engaged the services of 
Mr. Cecil Husk, the medium. 

‘¢ My friends arrived before Mr. Husk. There 
was nothing said about the previous messages 
through the table by rapping, and nobody knew 
why they had been specially invited. 

“Mr. Husk arrived, and—he being blind—I 
met him at the door and brought him directly 
into the dining-room, where my friends were 
already seated round a large oak table. Taking 
his hat and coat from him, I placed him in 
a chair at the centre of the table, and, in less 
than five minutes, some extraordinary manifesta- 
tions took place. 

‘< Amongst others, the spirit which we call ‘ The 
Spirit of the House’ made himself manifest and 
materialised himself, so much so that three persons 
out of the seven, as well as myself, clearly saw him. 

‘Leaning over my chair, he said distinctly, in 
a voice heard by everybody present, ‘ You are the 
only one who has had generous thoughts towards 
me, of all the different people who have come to 
this house. You kept your compact, and I have 
been keeping mine. And, instead of annoying 
you, I will now do you any good I can.’ 

““] may add,” concluded ‘‘Cheiro,” “that I 
. found that house the most lucky one I have ever 


lived in in my life.” 


THE MYSTERY OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE 


AN INVESTIGATION AND ITS RESULTS 


VERYBODY knows that there is a ‘‘ haunted 
house ” in Berkeley Square, but by whom or 
what it is haunted nobody seems to be able to give 
a definite account. Various vague rumours have 
hung round the house for years, and supposition 
has been rife as to the particular kind of haunting. 
I remember, years ago, hearing a weird story 
connected with the house, in which the ghost of 
a child, in a Scotch plaid frock, played the chief 
part. The poor child was supposed to have been 
either tortured or frightened to death in the 
nursery there, and its pathetic little wraith, sobbing 
and wringing its hands, used to appear to the 
inmates until nobody dared to live in the house. 

I also heard another story, which I will relate 
further on. 

All my life the haunted house in Berkeley 
Square has had a strong fascination for me. I have 
gazed up at its solemn face with awe, and longed 
to fathom the mystery of its ghostly reputation. 
I have questioned one person after another, but 
though everyone knew there was a “ghost” in 
Berkeley Square, no one could give me the details 

26 
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wanted. An old aunt of mine used to say it was 
coiners, and added that they carried on their 
nefarious practices in the empty house at night and 
made weird sounds and showed ghostly lights in 
order to keep intruders away. 

The coiner theory never satisfied me, because 
it has been held by sceptics of so many other 
haunted houses, and is such a very tame and 
commonplace solution of a good ghost story. As 
a matter of fact, I had never heard anyone but my 
aunt propound it with regard to Berkeley Square. 

Since those days I have searched the files of old 
newspapers and magazines for some elucidation, 
and have investigated, as far as possible, the story 
of the mystery. The result is contained in the 
following pages, and if it interests my readers in 
the reading half as much as it has me in the finding, 
I shall feel well rewarded. 

In Notes and Queries for November, 1872, the 
following appears in reply to a query :— 

‘Tt is quite true that there is a house in Berkeley 
Square (No. 50) said to be haunted, and long 
unoccupied on that account. There are strange 
stories about it, into which this deponent cannot 
enter.— LYTTELTON.” 

Naturally this paragraph aroused a good deal 
of curiosity, and the following January a corre- 
spondent signing himself “E. M. P.”? wrote as 
follows :— 

‘Lord Lyttelton speaks of the house, No. 50 
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Berkeley Square, as said to be haunted, and long 
unoccupied on that account. Some few weeks ago, 
I took the trouble to ring the bell—the knocker 
being fastened down—which was answered by an 
old woman coming up the area steps, who, in 
response to my inquiries, stated that the house was 
occupied, but refused to say by whom. I have 
made further investigations in the neighbourhood, 
and find that strange noises have been heard in the 
adjoining houses, and at one of the shops in the 
Square I was told of the case of a lady going out 
of her mind after sleeping a night there. Can 
Lord Lyttelton give any further reason for sup- 
posing the house to be haunted?” 

Lord Lyttelton, however, evidently refused to 
be ‘‘drawn,”? and the next reference to it we find 
in Notes and Queries is under the date of August 
and, 1879. 

Here the writer, W. E. Howlett, contributes 
the following interesting cutting from Mayfair of 
May roth, 1879, and asks what is the mystery 
connected with the house in Berkeley Square? 
The cutting runs as follows :— 

“The mystery of Berkeley Square still remains 
a mystery. We were in hopes, during the last 
fortnight, that a full, final and satisfactory answer 
would have been given to our question; but we 
have been disappointed. The story of the haunted 
house in the heart of Mayfair is so far acquiesced 
in by the silence of those who alone know the 
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whole truth, and whose interest it is that the whole 
truth should be known. 

‘“‘ The story can be recapitulated in a few words. 
The house in Berkeley Square contains at least 
one room of which the atmosphere is super- 
naturally fatal to body and mind. A girl saw, 
heard, or felt such horror in it that she went mad, 
and never recovered sanity enough to tell how or 
why. A gentleman, a disbeliever in ghosts, dared 
to sleep in it, and was found a corpse, in the middle 
of the floor, after frantically ringing for help in 
vain. 

‘‘ Rumour suggests other cases of the same kind, 
all ending in death, madness, or both, as the result 
of sleeping, or trying to sleep, in that room. The 
very party-walls of the house, when touched, are 
found saturated with electric horror. It is 
uninhabited, save by an elderly man and woman, 
who act as caretakers; but even these have no 
access to the room. ‘That is kept locked, the key 
being in the hands of a mysterious and seemingly 
nameless person, who comes to the house once 
every six months, locks up the elderly couple in 
the basement, and then unlocks the room, and 
occupies himself in it for hours. Finally, and 
most wonderful of all, the house, though in Berke- 
ley Square, is neither to be let nor to be sold. Its 
mere outside shows it to be given up to ghosts 
and decay. Readers who feel curious about the 
matter are referred to our issue of a fortnight ago 
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for the details, of which the above account is a 
résumé.” 

The next reference is in Notes and Queries of 
November 20th, 1880. Mr. T. Westwood writes 
from Brussels to ask for aid in collecting the facts 
and evidence about ‘this sinister mansion,” as he 
calls it. He recapitulates the alleged facts, and 
suggests a legal inquiry, saying that the ‘‘ murders ”? 
were doubtless the work of some party or parties 
unknown, and that the whole thing had now 
become nothing more nor less than a criminal 
matter. 

The following week, a sceptic, signing himself 
“< J.C. M.,”? wrote as follows :— 

‘The mystery vanishes the moment we use 
ordinary means of arriving at truth, instead of 
indulging our imaginations. I pledge myself to 
the accuracy of the following facts :— 

‘<The house in question belonged to an eccentric 
gentleman. He was in good circumstances, but 
chose to spend no money on it. For many years, 
soap, paint, and whitewash were never used. He 
was occasionally visited by a sister—the only 
person seen to enter the house, except his two 
maid-servants. Then by degrees began the 
stories—“ insanity,”? ‘“‘ murder,” ‘‘ walls saturated 
with electric horror,’ &c. He died. The sister 
sent in an estate agent to see whether it would be 
worth while to put the house in order for the 
remainder of the lease. The agent, an intelligent 
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and cultivated man, told me that he found the 
house in hideous disrepair. He asked the maids 
if they ever heard strange noises. They said, 
‘No.’ ‘ Do you ever see ghosts? ? They laughed : 
‘We never seed none.” 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest 
here. New light was thrown upon it the following 
month by a correspondent writing under the name 
of “ Clarry.” 

After some humorous comments to the effect 
that a man’s house is his castle, and therefore 
should be immune from rumours of haunting, 
‘‘Clarry > writes :— 

‘‘A friend sent me a book, saying: ‘ Here is 
the full account of the ghost in your street.” The 
book is called ‘ Twilight Stories,’ but I find, from 
the fly-leaf, that it was published some time before, 
under the title of ‘Tales for Christmas Eve. 
Therein is told the Berkeley Square Mystery, with 
all its thrilling romance, and from this book, I 
have no doubt, the story arose, and all the non- 
sense that has been written about it... .” 

This brought forth a statement of ‘‘ the few facts 
really known to the public,” in Notes and Queries 
of December 11th, 1880. The writer (who signs 
himself “*C. C. M., Temple’) does not consider 
“J. C. M.’s” explanation as satisfactory, and goes 
on to say :— 

‘The last name appearing in the London 
Directory as the occupier was that of an Honour- 
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able Miss Curzon, who died, in 1859, aged ninety. 
From that date, twenty-one years, to the present, 
its external appearance has been that of an unoccu- 
pied house.” 

The writer then quotes Lord Lyttelton’s state- 
ment and also the letter from ‘“‘ E. M. P.,”? which 
are already given here. He goes on: 

“In the Weekly Times of May 4th, 1873, 
appears the following paragraph. (Knox is 
the name of the collector as well as of the 
magistrate.) 

‘<< At the Marlborough Street Police Court, 
Mr. Knox, the collector of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, applied to the magistrate for a warrant of 
distress against the goods of a gentleman named 
Myers, occupying No. 50 Berkeley Square, for 
neglecting to pay the taxes now due. The house 
in question is known as the ‘‘ haunted house,” and 
has occasioned a good deal of speculation among 
the neighbours. Mr. Knox said that he believed 
that the neglect to pay the taxes arose on the part 
of the occupier, from eccentricity, but as he fre- 
quently came to the Court for warrants of distress 
against the poorer class of tradesmen, he must ask 
for a warrant against a reputed rich gentleman. 
A person who was understood to come from the 
owner wished for time before further proceedings 
were taken. Mr. Knox said the matter was with 
the collector; if a warrant were asked for, it would 
be granted. A warrant was then issued.’ 
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““For the notorious stories about deaths and 
madness resulting from adventurous incursions 
into a particular room of the house, I have never 
had any sufficient authority. But a mystery there 
is, and ‘J. C. M.’s” facts do not remove it. In 
the first place, he does not give us the date of the 
eccentric occupier’s death, though we are told that 
the question then arose whether it was worth 
while to put the house in repair for the remainder 
of the lease. How long had the lease to run when 
the sister took possession? Probably the letting 
value of a house in Berkeley Square would not be 
less than £ 500 a year, and a very few years would 
repay the preliminary outlay. And are we to 
suppose that there is no such usual covenant in the 
lease that the tenant should leave the house in 
good repair . . . at the expiry of the term? For, 
if there were, the expenditure could only be post- 
poned till it became heavier, and with the loss of 
immediate income. 

“It would appear that Lord Lyttelton was mis- 
taken in his statement that the house had long been 
unoccupied. On the other hand, it 1s unlikely that 
he would have come forward to answer a question 
in Notes and Queries without some knowledge, 
personal or on good authority, of the circum- 
stances. At all events, the present apparent 
condition of the house as a desolate, abandoned 
building is very lamely accounted for. Is it now 
to be let, or would it be possible to obtain 
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admission for a few days and nights on any 


terms? C. C. M. 
‘¢Temple.”? 
Mr. T. Westwood, writing under the same date, 
says :— 


“T thank ‘J. C. M. for his statements on the 
subject. I fear, however, he has left the question 
as dark and vague as he found it. He makes a 
positive assertion, which I have no right to contest, 
but so does Miss Rhoda Broughton’? in a contrary 
direction, heading it: ‘ The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” ‘J.C. M.’ also brings 
into account as witnesses a nameless ‘eccentric? 
landlord, a nameless house agent, and two name- 
less maid-servants. Can he hope we shall ever 
reach the truth by such anonymous modes of 
proceeding? 

‘<I may ask, too, does he suppose that either 
his particular house-agent, or any other hause- 
agent under the sun, would gratuitously damage 
the character of the house he was interested in 
letting? 

‘<I am not credulously disposed, and, as I have 
already said, I set aside the supernatural theory 
altogether; but I refuse to admit that such a super- 
structure of rumour and panic and terror could be 
built out of elements so slender as those suggested 
by ‘J.C. M.,? to wit, the absence of a little ‘ soap, 

1 Miss Rhoda Broughton is the author of Zwilight Stories. 
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paint, and whitewash. And therefore I look 
beyond him for the enlightenment. 


“< Brussels.” 


The next link in the chain of evidence 1s an 
important one. Writing from Bath, in Notes and 
Queries of December 25th, 1880, Mr. J. F. 
Meehan says : — 

‘‘The following particulars of this affair may 
perhaps be of interest. They are extracted from 
an original letter (lately in my possession) addressed 
to the late Bishop Thirlwall. It was written on 
January 22nd, 1871. 

“<¢ Ghosts remind me that I never told you a 
story Mrs. related to us when she was here 
last, about the haunted house in Berkeley Square; 
S. pointed it out to me last spring. One side of 
it looks towards the street which, crossing Mount 
Street, runs into the square opposite Lansdowne 
House, and the other side into the Square itself. 
The dilapidated, forsaken, dusty look of the house 
quite suits a reputation for ghosts. By the way, 
I am not sure whether it is the corner house or 
next door to the corner house, but Lady M 
declares that the real site is at the end of Charles 
Street, where the street opens into Berkeley Square. 
This house, she says, 1s strictly watched by police. 
None of its inhabitants ever cross its doorstep, 
and false coining is supposed to be carried on 
there, but has never been detected. Miss H 
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(who repeated the tale to Mrs. F.) was told by 
some R.C. friends of hers that a family they knew 
hired the haunted house—wherever it is—in 
Berkeley Square, for a London season, as there 
were daughters to be brought out, one of whom 
was already engaged. They spent a short time in 
the house, without finding anything amiss; then 
they invited the young lady’s lover to join them, 
and the next bedroom, which they had not occupied, 
was made ready for him, and the housemaid was 
either sleeping there or else still busy with her 
preparations at twelve o’clock the night before his 
arrival. 

‘‘The hour had no sooner struck than piercing 
shrieks were heard, loud enough to rouse the whole 
household. They rushed upstairs, flung open the 
door of the haunted room, and found the unfor- 
tunate housemaid lying at the foot of the bed, in 
strong convulsions. Her eyes were fixed, with 
a state of expressive (sic) terror, upon a remote 
corner of the chamber, and an agony of fear seemed 
to possess her, yet the bystanders saw nothing. 
They took her to St. George’s Hospital, where 
she died in the morning, refusing to the last to 
give any account of what she had seen; she could 
not speak of it, she said, it was far too horrible. 

‘‘The expected guest arrived that day. He 
was told the story, and that it was arranged that 
he should not occupy the haunted room. He 
voted it all nonsense, and insisted upon sleeping 
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there. He, however, agreed to sit up until past 
twelve, and to ring if anything unusual happened. 
‘But,’ he added, ‘on no account come to me when 
I ring first, because I may be unnecessarily alarmed 
and seize the bell on the impulse of the moment; 
wait until you hear a second ring.’ 

‘‘ His betrothed expostulated in vain. He did 
not believe in apparitions, and he would solve the 
mystery. She listened, in an agony of suspense, 
when the time of trial drew near. At last the bell 
rang once, but faintly. Then there was an interval 
of a few dreadful minutes, and a tremendous peal 
sounded through the house. Everyone hurried, 
breathless, to the haunted room. They found the 
guest in exactly the same place where the dead 
housemaid had lain, convulsed as she was, his eyes 
fixed in horror upon the same spot, and, like her, 
he never revealed his experiences. They were too 
awful, he said, even to mention. The family left 
the house at once. | 

‘‘T shall be happy,’”? concludes Mr. Meehan, 
‘“to supply privately the names here left blank.” 

(This is the version of the story which was 
current in London years ago, as regards the 
haunted house in Berkeley Square. The present 
writer well remembers hearing it, as well as the 
other, about the child in the plaid frock, and 
shuddering over it, in her own childhood.) 

On page 51 of Glimpses in the Twilight, 
by the Reverend F. O. Lee, D.D., published in 
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1886, the letter from Bishop Thirlwall is quoted 
as ‘‘ from the pen of a late Bishop of the established 
Church in Wales.” 

Following it are these two accounts, quite inde- 
pendent of that above and of each other, having 
been supplied by persons who profess to be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the house in 
question. 

No. 1. ‘*The chronicle will tell you that the 
house is still under the influence of the magic spell 
thrown around it by its late occupant, who practised 
for years her magic tricks in the rooms on the first 
floor. This tenant was a lady of high family, 
who had lived in solitude and celibacy, spending 
her whole life in the pursuit of forbidden know- 
ledge. She is described at great length, in the 
memoirs of a French adept, who came over to 
England to assist in the work in which she was 
engaged—that of extracting from a deceased 
Minister the secret motive which had actuated him 
in a certain Parliamentary measure, by which the 
career of a member of her own family had been 
ruined. 

‘‘Miladi,”? says the adept, “was a very little 
woman, verging on old age, but full of life and 
vigour. Her eyes were black and sparkling with 
fire. When conversing rapidly, they seemed to 
throw out sparks from beneath the broad, black, 
bushy eyebrows, over which fell, in disorder, thick 
masses of hair, white as the driven snow.” 
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After a visit of some days with the lady, and 
many séances, to one of which Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton * was invited, the object was accomplished, 
but imperfectly, ‘‘and,”’ says the adept, “ the bitter 
exclamation which fell from her lips on becoming 
convinced of her failing power, touched me to the 
heart’s core. 

‘<*'Too old, too old!’ she cried, as the instru- 
ment she had been using in her vocation dropped 
from her hand, and she sank against the wall.” 

No. 2. ‘‘ Of all the haunted houses that I have 
heard of, the corner house (sic) in B——- S—— 
is the most terrible. 

“<It 1s stated that, owing to previous experience 
of the house, the late proprietor was loth to let 
it; but he was persuaded by a gentleman, who 
was about to be married, to let him have the house. 
The house was furnished for the newly-married 
couple, who were to occupy it on their return from 
abroad. , 

“< When they were expected back, the mother-in- 
law went to put the house in order for them. The 
first night she slept in the house her maid heard 
a scream, and, going into her mistress’s bedroom, 
found her quite dead. In consequence of this 
calamity, the house was not occupied by the family. 

‘< Soon after this, a man expressed his determina- 


1 His impressions of the house in Berkeley Square supplied 
Bulwer Lytton with materials for his story, “The Haunted and 
the Haunters,” in Blackwood's Magazine, August, 1859. . 
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tion to sleep in the haunted house, with his dog. 
On arriving at the house, the dog refused to enter 
and was carried in against his will. The man 
slept in the house, with the dog in his room, and 
he and the dog were found dead. The dog 
appeared as if it had been strangled. 

‘‘On another occasion, a gentleman occupied the 
room where these tragedies had occurred, his man- 
servant sleeping on the landing outside the door. 
In the night, the gentleman was aroused by a noise 
outside the door and found his servant dead. 
Since these events have happened, the house has 
remained vacant.” 

The above accounts are both interesting, as 
giving another and totally different version of the 
alleged haunting of 50 Berkeley Square. The 
eerie occupant who threw her magic spell over the 
house, from her rooms on the first floor, was 
evidently what we should call to-day a spiritualist 
and clairvoyante, who gave séances, which were 
attended by persons interested in spiritualism. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s ghost story in Blackwood 
has always been supposed to have been inspired 
by the Berkeley Square mystery, but as it is too 
long to give here, I must refer my readers to 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1859, and can 
promise them a thrilling story for their pains. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, by the way, lived in a 
house of moderate size, at the east end of Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square. 
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With regard to account No. 2, we have first a 
kind of variety on the Bishop Thirlwall story, 
and next two quite new stories, the one about the 
dog being distinctly ben trovato. 

Dr. Lee’s book was published in 1885. 

‘“‘Clarry contributes the following details to 
the issue of Notes and Queries dated December 
25th, 1880. 

‘“< The case, as related to me, was that Mr. Myers, 
being engaged to be married, took the house, 
No. 50 Berkeley Square, which was furnished, and 
that every preparation was made for, as he sup- 
posed, his future happiness, but just before the 
time appointed for the wedding, the lady jilted 
him. This disappointment is said to have ‘ broken 
his heart and turned his brain.” He became morose 
and solitary, and would never allow any woman 
to come near him. A male servant only was 
allowed occasionally to see him, and he lived alone. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, could he be seen in 
the back yard. At night he would ‘keep his 
assignation with his woe,’ and flit about the house. 
At this time, doubtless, ‘strange noises would be 
heard by the neighbours.” And thus, upon the 
melancholy wanderings of this poor lunatic, was 
founded the story of the ghost. . . . Those whom 
so many people persist in calling ‘mad doctors’ 
could tell of hundreds of cases of minds diseased 
and conduct similar to that of poor Myers. His 
sister was, it is said, his only relative, and she 
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was too old or too great an invalid to interfere. 
He was wealthy, and ‘ the letting value of a house 
in Berkeley Square’ was nothing to his distracted 
mind. 

‘“‘ About two years ago I saw his hatchment up, 
at No. 50, and I then hoped that the poor unhappy 
man’s story, together with his ghost, would have 
been interred with his bones; but fondness for 
and a craving after the marvellous have, I am 
sorry to say, revived the present discussion. The 
house having now been treated to ‘ soap, paint, and 
whitewash,’ and all that can be gathered of the 
wretched and lonely eccentric being told, let no one 
seek further ‘ to draw his frailties from their dread 
abode,’ and let no one believe that there was ever 
the slightest foundation for the existence of a 
ghost.” 

“Jy. C. M.” and “C. C. M.” also contribute 
the following details to the same number. 

The former writes :— 

‘‘ As there is a demand for further details about 
this house, I send the following, which I procured 
from Mr. Lofts, the estate agent in Mount Street, 
who is agent for Lord Fitzhardinge. 

‘‘ Atkins, upholsterer in Argyll Street, has had 
charge of the house since it was bought by Mr. 
Myers—the eccentric gentleman of my previous 
letter—who bought it of Mr. Todhenby’ on the 
death of Miss Curzon. I went over the house 

1 Todhetley (?). 
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with him and with Lord Fitzhardinge’s solicitors, 
about a year ago. He told me Miss Myers, the 
heir (sic), was in delicate health, almost bedridden, 
and lived in Tilney Street, and that as long as she 
lived she would not deal in any way with the house, 
as she had an idea she might wish to inhabit it 
herself some day. She refused to renew the lease, 
which will expire in four years; and within the 
Jast twelve months a reversionary lease has been 
sold by Lord Fitzhardinge to Mr. Fish, the well- 
known builder, as a speculation. 

‘SMr. Lofts adds, as additional instances of Mr. 
Myers’ eccentricities, that the house contains pic- 
tures, ornamental china, and carpets, sent in twenty 
years ago, and never laid down. I hope these 
particulars may satisfy the most incredulous. 

‘‘An instructive moral may be drawn from all 
this. For many years the lady one took down to 
dinner was sure to tell one of the strange horrors 
connected with No. 50 Berkeley Square; yet, of 
the thousands who believed in a mystery, not one 
was at the pains to knock at the door, to ask at 
the vestry, to inquire of the turncock, to move 
hand or foot, to find out the truth, which was to 
be had for the asking— | 


‘““¢ Hi motus animorum 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.’” 


“<C.C. M.” writes :— 
‘‘ The other evening I passed through Berkeley 
Square, for the first time for several months, and 
D 
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observed that No. 50 had been newly painted and 
apparently fitted for a tenant. My recent state- 
ment in Notes and Queries as to the external 
appearance of the house ‘ up to the present time” 
must therefore be corrected. It will be interesting 
to hear whether the ‘little paint and whitewash ’ 
at length supplied will put an end either to the 
reality or the rumours of occult disturbances. The 
suggestion of ‘ Clarry ’ that Miss Rhoda Broughton 
is responsible for reports which were current, I 
believe, before she became known as an authoress, 
will bear examination as little as most off-hand 
explanations of allegéd mysteries.” 

The tangible evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Meehan drew from Mr. T. Westwood a com- 
munication to the issue of Notes and Queries 
dated January 8th, 1881. Going over the points 
of view presented by the various writers on the 
subject, he asks Mr. Meehan to give to him, as 
the Editor, in confidence, the names of the persons 
mentioned in the letter to Bishop Thirlwall. He 
also rightly insinuates that the doubts cast by 
“J. C. M.” and “Clarry®? are not convincing, 
and invites ‘‘Clarry ” to help clear up the mystery 
by making the suggested inquiries. 

In the same number “C. C. M.” writes: “I 
confess to an odd attachment to the Berkeley 
Square ghost, and therefore I read with a some- 
what mournful sense of humour the evidence in 
his favour adduced by Mr. Meehan in the extract 
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from the letter to Bishop Thirlwall. .... True, 
the story as there told is identical in all its details 
with that I heard from ‘a man in the street? at 
about the same date. But this intolerable sequence 
of hearsay is the more provoking because a little 
trouble might have converted (and might perhaps 
still convert) it into some direct and substantial 
evidence. 

‘< Surely it would have been quite easy for the 
Bishop’s correspondents to have got into direct 
communication with the original witnesses; it may 
still be possible for Mr. Meehan (who knows all 
the names) to do so.” 

In the same number, the following letter 
appears :—- | 


““ May I be allowed to say that I entered the 
house, 0 Berkeley Square, London, on March 
20th, 1851, in the service of the late Miss Curzon, 
who died in May, 1859? During the nine years 
I was in the house—and I have been in it at all 
hours alone—TI saw no greater ghost than myself. 

‘SGroRGE VINCENT. 
“¢ Ffead Porter. 
‘< Brasenose College, Oxford.” 


Mr. J. F. Meehan makes the important 
announcement in Notes and Queries of January 
1gth, 1881, that as he had neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to follow up the clues in his possession, he 
had handed over all the information in his power 
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to the Rev. C. F. S. Warren, of Farnborough, 
Banbury, who had undertaken to do so and to 
publish the result in Notes and Queries. 

Mr. James Britten wrote to the same number 
to the effect that Mr. Meehan’s ghost story 
appeared in print in Temple Bar some time before 
1871, but was then said (he thought) to refer to 
a house in Sloane Street. One of the physicians 
of St. George’s also writes suggesting that the 
servant’s case could be easily traced at the hospital if 
her name and the date of her admission were given. 

The following month “ K. H. B.,°? writing from 
France, deplores that so much time is spent in 
unravelling so mythical a ghost as the Berkeley 
Square one, when there were so many more sub- 
stantial ghosts about—including one in Sloane 
Street—that could grip you as if in an iron vice! 
‘<To add my mite to the Berkeley Square discus- 
sion,” adds this lively contributor, ‘I may say 
the last story was this :— 

‘In the season of 1880, a ball was given at 
No. 49. A lady and her partner were sitting 
against the partition wall of No. 50 when, on a 
sudden, she moved from her place and looked 
round. The gentleman was just going to ask the 
reason when he felt impelled to do the same. On 
comparing their impressions, both had felt very 
cold and had fancied someone was looking over 
their shoulders from the wall behind! From this 
it would appear that ‘brick walls do not a prison 
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make? for these uncomfortable ghosts, who can 
project themselves right through them, to the great 
discomfort of their next-door neighbours. The 
inhabitants of No. 49, who very likely never gave 
a ball last season, could say what ground there is 
for this story, unless the ball-givers lived on the 
other side of No. 50, in Charles Street.” 

The Rev. Charles Warren, to whom the 
investigation of the mystery had been entrusted, 
contributes the result of his labours to Notes and 
Queries of February 19th. 

He began, he says, on the lines laid down in 
the letter to Bishop Thirlwall, got as far as 
‘“‘ Miss H.,”? and then ran aground. Miss H. had 
joined a sisterhood, and Mr. Warren was refused 
her address. Her sister and the husband of 
““Mrs. P.” referred him to the story by Miss 
Broughton as the probable source of the ghost. 

Miss Broughton’s story, he next found, appeared 
in Temple Bar in February, 1868,' and, finding it 
nearly identical with the story given in the letter 
to Bishop Thirlwall, he wrote to Miss Broughton, 
who informed him that the incidents in her story 
happened (so she was told by her informant) in 
the country, and she clothed it in fictitious charac- 
ters and transposed it to London, which she since 
regretted. Her story, she said, had been mistakenly 
applied to the wrong house. 

Mr. Warren next applied to George Vincent, 

1 Afterwards reprinted in Twilight Stories. 
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the Head Porter of Brasenose College, who 
reiterated his statement that he saw no ghost while 
living as servant to Miss Curzon. He added 
that the house was not then said to be haunted, 
but that four or five years later (1863-4) Lord 
Zouch, Miss Curzon’s nephew, coming down to 
Oxford to enter his son, told him (Vincent) that 
the reputation had then arisen. 

Mr. Warren addressed letters on the subject to 
Lord Zouch and Sir Charles Young, the latter of 
whom succeeded Miss Curzon in the house. 

The former letter remained unanswered, and the 
other came back from the Dead Letter Office, so 
Mr. Warren, having come to the conclusion that 
the only distinct story told of Berkeley Square had 
been shown not to belong to it, considered that he 
had done his part, and withdrew from any further 
investigation, wishing his successor ‘‘ good luck.’ 

As this investigation partly arose from a cutting 
out of Mayfair—a literary and critical journal 
(not society) which flourished in the ’seventies— 
I have since consulted the files of that paper and 
noted all the references to the subject. 

A long article, drawing attention to the mystery 
and asking for a solution of it, appeared in Mayfair, 
April 26th, 1879. 

In the following May appeared another article 
—the one quoted in Notes and Queries, which 
was partly responsible for starting the correspon- 
dence in that journal. 
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Various letters from correspondents subsequently 
appeared in Mayfair, none of them throwing any 
particular light upon the mystery, but some 
interesting facts about the house were given by 
a correspondent, dating from Arthur’s, who, while 
ridiculing the ideas of its being haunted, says he 
has known it for forty years. 

“It belonged,’ he said, ‘‘to the late Esther, 
Lady Bromley, who lived there for many years 
with her half-sister, the late Miss Elizabeth 
Curzon. Lady Bromley died in 1839, when the 
house descended to her only son, who permitted 
Miss Curzon to occupy it during the remainder 
of her life, subject to which, and to his own life, 
he left it to his unmarried daughters. He died 
in 1857; Miss Curzon in 1859. His daughters 
then came into possession. The house being very 
much out of repair, they sold it (having first 
disposed of the furniture) to a gentleman well 
known in London, who, I was informed, resold it, 
within a very few days, to another, whose name 
I forget, but who, I have since heard, subsequently 
became insane. He died about three years ago.” 

Having taken up the subject with the view to 
an investigation, both Mayfair and Notes and 
Queries abandoned it, having come to no satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The next to enter the lists was Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, who, in her ‘‘ Reminiscences,” published 
in 1906, says :— 
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‘“No. 50 Berkeley Square used always to be 
known as the haunted house, and well do I recall 
the many strange stories that used to be told about 
it. One was that a young maid-servant had gone 
mad on account of something dreadful which she 
had seen in one of the upper rooms; another, that 
a young man, who had determined to solve the 
mystery, had been found dead in a room into 
which he had locked himself. Strange noises, it 
was declared, were constantly heard at night by 
the neighbours, although the house appeared to be 
quite deserted; and it was also hinted that a gang 
of coiners carried on their nefarious operations in 
it, obtaining access by some secret means. In 
short, all sorts of rumours were afloat. 

‘<Qddly enough, I ought to know something 
of this mysterious dwelling, for the occupier, at 
the time of these queer rumours, was, in a sort 
of way, related to me. He was a Mr. Myers, 
whose father had married a Lady Mary Nevill, 
daughter of Henry, second Earl of Abergavenny. 
... Mr. Myers . . . was exceedingly eccentric, 
to a degree which bordered upon lunacy. Many 
years ago he had taken 50 Berkeley Square, with 
the intention of living there with his wife, for, at 
the time, he was engaged to be married. He got 
the house, I believe, on very advantageous terms, 
as there was already some idea about its being 
haunted. Be this as it may, he made every pre- 
paration to receive his bride in it—ordered 
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furniture, carpets, pictures, china, everything—but 
a few days before that fixed for the wedding, the 
lady to whom he was engaged threw him over 
and married another man, which affected him so 
terribly as to shake his intelligence and render him 
exceedingly eccentric, if not worse. He did not 
give up the house, but remained there, leaving 
everything in exactly the same state as when he 
had heard the news which had ruined his life. The 
furniture was left just as it had been moved 1n, 
whilst some of the carpets were not even unrolled, 
and remained for years tied up, just as they had 
left the warehouse. 

“‘The whole house fell into a state of disorder 
and decay, nothing being ever done to it. During 
the day Mr. Myers (whose presence in the house 
was not believed in by the neighbours) remained 
quiescent, but at night-time he would flit about, 
rambling from room to room, producing in his 
nocturnal progress the weird sounds which occa- 
sioned so much gossip. Deserted and mournful 
by day, its interior black with the dust of years, 
the old house would occasionally appear to be lit 
up at the dead of night. No one was ever seen 
to go out of it, though coals and provisions 
were observed to be delivered to a servant whose 
reticence baffled all inquiry. As a matter of fact, 
I believe that Mr. Myers really did not leave the 
house at all for about twenty years; his sister, 
however, used very occasionally to pay him a visit, 
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but when she did so, it was done in a manner to 
avoid attracting attention. 

‘‘In course of time he died, and left everything 
to her. She sent a house-agent to inspect the 
house, with a view to discovering whether it would 
be worth while putting it into thorough repair for 
the remainder of the lease. The agent afterwards 
declared that he had never seen anything like the 
dreadful state of dilapidation which prevailed— 
everything neglected and mouldering into dust— 
in fact, it seemed impossible that any human being 
could have lived in such a state of squalor and 
decay. This man, I was told, questioned the two 
old maid-servants he found in the house, saying, 
‘Well, is it true that strange things happen here, 
and odd noises can be heard? ? 

‘In reply, they denied ever having heard any- 
thing at all, and when he further inquired, ‘Do 
you ever see ghosts?? they burst into a laugh, 
saying, ‘ We never seed none.’ ? 

“As I have said, I got on very well with old 
Miss Myers, and used often to see her, and one 
day I could not help expressing my curiosity as 
to whether any mystery really existed about the 
house. I got nothing out of her, however, except 
a rather curt reply, for it was not at all a subject 
on which she cared to be communicative. People 
were constantly ringing up the servants in charge 
of it, asking whether there was any possibility of 
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obtaining permission to pass a night in the haunted 
room, or whether anything had lately been seen 
of the ghost.. After a time the house was 
thoroughly renovated, and, I think, an additional 
storey added to it. Its contents have long been 
disposed of... . 

‘©Of late years nothing more has been heard 
of the haunted house in Berkeley Square, which 
now, for a long time, has assumed a thoroughly 
normal and cheerful appearance, very different 
from the woebegone aspect it used to bear when 
occupied by its former eccentric owner. Well it 
is that the stupid legend should be forgotten, and 
if I have mentioned it here it is solely for the 
purpose of recording my conviction that the whole 
story was nonsense, originating only from the 
circumstances I have described.” 

Lady Dorothy Nevill’s account, although most 
interesting as throwing light upon the sad romance 
of Mr. Myers and his solitary life, does not, I 
think, quite prove that the “‘whole story was 
nonsense,” neither does it give any new fact of 
great importance. Several correspondents in 
Notes and Queries, as we have seen, were aware 
of Mr. Myers’ sad history and mysterious life, and 
attributed the ghostly reputation of the house to 
his strange way of living. 

George Vincent, the Head Porter of Brasenose, 
admits that Lord Zouch, Miss Curzon’s nephew, 
told him at Oxford, in 1863 or 1864, that the 
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reputation of No. 50 Berkeley Square as a haunted 
house was then known. This was four years 
before Miss Rhoda Broughton’s story appeared in 
Temple Bar, so when the story was published there 
were already sinister rumours afloat about the 
house. These rumours, in fact, had existed before 
Mr. Myers occupied it. 

Mr. Warren’s investigation seems to have been 
a rather half-hearted one, and, being anxious to 
clear up the matter, if possible, I wrote to Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, the author of the much- 
discussed story in Temple Bar, to ask her if she 
could possibly throw any light upon the affair. 
Her reply was :— 


‘<I am afraid that I cannot be of any help in 
the matter to which you refer. If my name was 
connected with the (so-called) Mystery of Berkeley 
Square, it was through an error which probably 
arose from the fact that many years ago I placed 
the scene of a ghost story which I wrote in a street 
in Mayfair. Regretting my inability to assist you, 
I am, ‘Yours faithfully, 

‘*RHoDA BrouGHTon.” 


This confirmed the statement in Notes and 
Queries that the scene of the ghost story con- 
tributed by Miss Broughton to Temple Bar was 
deliberately placed by her in Mayfair. I have 
read the story, which is called, ‘“‘ The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’? and am 
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bound to say that it ts practically the same story 
related in Bishop Thirlwall’s letter, so that we may 
at once dismiss that particular story of the terrified 
maid-servant and the unfortunate fiancé from the 
annals of 50 Berkeley Square. 

It is interesting to notice, however, that the 
story ends with the words: “This isa true story ” 
(or something to that effect), and Miss Broughton, 
in her letter to the Reverend Charles Warren, says 
she was informed that the incidents in it really did 
happen. 

I next wrote to Mr. Andrew Lang, begging him, 
as a well-known authority upon these matters, to 
give me any information he could. His reply 
was characteristic :— 


‘There was no mystery and no haunting at all. 
I forget the details, which were purely legal. All 
the traditional yarns, as of Glamis, are pure bosh. 
I know Glamis well enough. All ‘traditions’ 
are, as evidence, worthless, but perhaps you only 
want the picturesque. 

‘Faithfully yours, 
“A. Lane.” 


Here was a snub! But, full of hope, I next 
applied to Mr. George R. Sims, who knows his 
London like a book, and has written so many 
interesting tales of its romance. 

Either Mr. Sims, like Lord Lyttelton, refused 
to be ‘‘drawn,” or else he really—which I can 
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hardly credit—knows practically nothing of the 
famous Berkeley Square ghost. He replied, in 
answer to my request :— 


““I am sorry I am not able to give you any 
information concerning London mysteries. I prac- 
tically exhausted all I knew in my book, ‘‘ Mys- 
teries of Modern London,” published some few 
years back. 

“Faithfully yours, 
‘““GeorcE R. Sims.” 


I at once consulted ‘‘ Mysteries of Modern 
London,” a most interesting book, republished in 
a cheap edition last year by Messrs. C. Arthur 
Pearson. Naturally I hoped to find a good deal 
of space devoted to the Berkeley Square Mystery, 
for, of all London mysteries, it is surely the most 
famous. ‘To my surprise, however, there was not 
a single reference to it! Probably Mr. Sims, like 
Mr. Lang, considers it ‘“‘ pure bosh,? and not 
worthy to rank as a serious mystery at all. Any- 
how, it is omitted from his list of mysteries, and 
with this cold comfort I was forced to be content. 

I next boldly approached the citadel itself. In 
other words, I decided to write to the present 
tenant, the Countess of Selkirk, telling her that I 
had spent much time in trying to unravel the 
mystery of her house, and asking her whether she 
or any member of her household had ever seen 
or heard anything extraordinary or uncanny. 
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Lady Selkirk’s reply was, in effect, “There is 
no ghost and no mystery. Come and hear the 
origin of the tales, if you care to do so.” 

It was a bright morning in May when I went to 
Berkeley Square to have my last fond hopes 
shattered. Like most people of Celtic extraction, 
I ‘‘do so love a ghost,” and had always implicitly 
believed in the existence of the one in Berkeley 
Square, but before I left the house the favourite 
ghost story of my whole life had been dispelled. 

No. 50 is one of the finest and smartest-looking 
houses in the Square, very different from what 
it must have been in poor old Mr. Myers’s time. 
Painted a warm red, it looks as unlike a haunted 
house as possible. It is a square, brick mansion, 
several storeys high, very large and stately-looking. 
Its street door is furnished on either side with the 
quaint iron torch-extinguishers, which date the 
house as having existed in the time of link-boys 
and sedan-chairs. 

Notwithstanding the discouraging tone of Lady 
Selkirk’s letter as regards the haunting, I felt a 
thrill pass through me as I crossed its threshold. 
I was in the celebrated ‘haunted’? house at last, 
round which the web of so much romance had been 
woven. 

Lady Selkirk received me very kindly, and said 
she was glad to have the truth known, for the 
rumours about the house were naturally annoying. 

There was not, and never had been, she added, 
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the slightest truth in any of the many stories which 
were afloat. Sketching the facts about Mr. Myers, 
as related by Lady Dorothy Nevill, she informed 
me that, before moving into No. 50 Berkeley 
Square, she had herself lived, for many years, at 
No. 51 next door. That was when Mr. Myers 
was in the house and the worst of the stories were 
going about, but on no single occasion did she or 
anyone else hear or see anything calculated to give 
rise to them. " 

When Mr. Myers died, No. 50, so far as its 
outward appearance went, was grimy and badly 
kept. Lady Selkirk expressed a wish to go over 
it, and Miss Myers allowed her to do so, on 
condition that no house-agent or anybody else was 
present, except themselves. 

The inside of the house was an agreeable sur- 
prise. It was orderly and even clean. Miss 
Myers, who had a house of her own in Tilney 
Street, did not want to live in the house herself. 
A reversionary lease had, as related on page 33, 
been sold to Mr. Fish, the well-known builder. 

Mr. Fish was bought out, and from that day 
to this, although Lady Selkirk has been in the 
house at all hours, she assures me that there 1s 
absolutely no truth whatever in the statement that 
it is or ever has been haunted. There is not even 
a haunted room in it, and nobody, not excepting 
the servants, is the least bit nervous or afraid. 
There is never any difficulty about letting it—this 
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has often been done—and none of the tenants have 
ever complained of noises or apparitions. Lady 
Selkirk says that nobody believes that it is a ghost- 
house now, though, of course, she is aware of the 
ghostly rumours, and she mentioned some of the 
novels that have been written round them. 

So the mystery of Berkeley Square resolves itself 
into nothingness. 

It must take a back seat, as a romance with no 
tangible foundation whatever. Given certain 
mysterious rumours, a weird old eccentric, who 
lived on the memory of his blighted hopes, and 
let his house go to rack and ruin, and a thrilling 
ghost story (which belongs to another house alto- 
gether) in a magazine, and the ball of gossip is 
at once set rolling, gathering fresh stories as it 
rolls. If the house had been really haunted, Lady 
Selkirk or her servants, or some of her tenants 
or guests, must have known it. Nothing has been 
seen or heard, and, much as one hates to shatter 
a romantic belief, however preposterous, it is only 
right to state that I am now convinced that the 
ghost of Berkeley Square is a purely fictitious one. 

I submitted the MS. of this account to Lady 
Selkirk, who most kindly handed it on to Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, so that he, being a relation of the 
late Mr. Myers, could make any corrections he 
saw necessary. 

In a most interesting letter which I have since 
received from Mr. Nevill, he says that he too 
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stories that coiners once used the house and kept 
people from molesting them by rattling chains, 
&c., to copy ghosts. He adds: ‘‘ The tradition of 
the haunting appears to have been older than the 
Myers occupancy. My mother says that Lord 
Abergavenny (our cousin) has always declared that 
before Mr. Myers took No. 50, it had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. Perhaps something had 
occurred there in the eighteenth century. 

‘“Old Miss Myers (whom I remember) did not 
like the subject of the haunting being mentioned 
at all, and resented inquiry—at least by strangers. 
My mother begs me to say that she is much 
interested in your MS., which deals in a very 
thorough manner with a matter never properly 
cleared up.” 


THE GHOST AT EARL’S COURT 


N relating the facts of the following perfectly 

true story, I have been asked in each case to 
give fictitious names to the characters who, retain- 
ing their initials, appear in it. The exact address 
of the house must also be withheld, but it is 
situated in the locality I have described. The lady 
who saw the apparition is still living, and has 
corroborated this account of it. 

Mr. Von Zeller and Mr. Palmer had been very 
great friends, and had lived in Earl’s Court for 
a number of years, and were very well known in 
the neighbourhood. 

After a time, Mr. Von Zeller’s affairs became 
somewhat embarrassed, and, in order to clear off 
some very pressing debts, he borrowed a large 
sum of money from Mr. Palmer. Unfortunately, 
this fact led to a breach in their friendship, for 
Mr. Von Zeller could not manage to rise above 
his difficulties, and although Mr. Palmer waited 
a considerable time for the return of the loan and 
made several applications for it, the money was 
not forthcoming, and the situation between the two 
men became exceedingly strained. 

Their former warm feeling for one another had 
become so cool that they now seldom met, and 
eventually Mr. Von Zeller and his wife left the 
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neighbourhood and went to live on the Continent, 
the loan being still unpaid. 

Some few years after, Mr. Palmer one day 
informed his wife that the Von Zellers had returned 
to Earl’s Court and had taken a flat quite near 
their former house. He also added that Mrs. Von 
Zeller had developed cancer while abroad, and was 
not expected to live. He had come across her 
husband casually, in the City, and heard the news. 

The two men met again and resumed their 
former friendly intercourse, but they were not on 
such good terms as before, for the unpaid loan 
still lay between them, and their wives were not 
on visiting terms, as formerly. 

One evening Mr. Palmer had a letter from 
Mr. Von Zeller, telling him that the latter’s wife 
had died the previous morning, and asking him, 
as a particular favour, to come to his flat, as he 
wanted to speak to him on a subject of the greatest 
importance. 

Full of wonder at receiving such a strange 
invitation on the very day after Mrs. Von Zeller’s 
death, Mr. Palmer nevertheless felt that he could 
not very well refuse to go. He had not been to 
his friend’s flat at all since his return, and he 
thought it most extraordinary that Mr. Von Zeller 
should invite him to go there under the circum- 
stances. 

He arranged to call at the flat that evening, and 
when he arrived found Mr. Von Zeller in a state 
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of great agitation. The latter asked him, without 
further ceremony, to accompany him into the room 
where his wife lay dead, and, wondering very 
much, Mr. Palmer, of course, did so. 

When they were standing beside the open coffin, 
Mr. Von Zeller said that the only bone of con- 
tention that had ever arisen between him and his 
dead wife had been the fact that they had left 
England without repaying the debt to Mr. Palmer, 
and she had worried over it greatly, and had made 
him promise to repay it as soon as possible. He 
had now succeeded in getting the money together, 
and he wished to return it to Mr. Palmer in her 
presence, because it was what she had always wished 
him so much to do. | 

He said all this, in a very solemn manner, over 
the coffin, and then, taking a roll of banknotes out 
of his pocket, he handed them to Mr. Palmer 
with the words, ‘‘ Here it is! ”’ 

Mr. Palmer naturally refused to take the money, 
and said how sorry he was that it had ever caused 
a breach between them, and how much he regretted 
that poor Mrs. Von Zeller had been so worried 
on account of it. Money, he said, was ever a 
destroyer of friendship, and he wished it had been 
at the bottom of the sea before it had caused such 
mischief. 

Mr. Von Zeller, however, insisted on his taking 
the banknotes, which he said he could now afford 
quite well to give back, and, after shaking 
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chamber. 

After Mrs. Von Zeller was buried, the widower 
felt terribly lonely, and asked Mr. Palmer to visit 
him as often as possible, in the evenings, to cheer 
his solitude. This he did willingly, and when his 
friend fell ill, about a month after his wife’s death, 
he nursed him regularly and looked after him. 


One evening, after seeing her husband depart, 
soon after dinner, to visit his friend, Mrs. Palmer 
went into her bedroom to get some needlework. 
This room was only a few feet above the ground, 
and there was a basement breakfast-room beneath 
it. A little rustic staircase had been made from 
the window to the ground, in order to let the little 
pet dog run in and out as he pleased. 

Mrs. Palmer had to pass this window, on the 
way to the chest of drawers, and, before turning 
up the gas, she leant out of it to call the dog to 
come in. 

There was a fair-sized garden round the house, 
with very high walls on three sides. The house 
was a corner house, and behind the wall on the left- 
hand side, where the side-window of the bay was, 
ran the subway of Earl’s Court Station. At that 
time of day the subway was closed after eight 
o’clock, except when there was an exhibition in 
the grounds beyond, so no ray of light could 


possibly come from there. 
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To her great surprise, however, Mrs. Palmer 
saw, facing her as she looked out, a great patch 
of vivid light. She looked and wondered, and 
looked again. The Exhibition was closed, and 
there was nothing whatever to account for the light, 
and still it shone with uncanny brightness. As 
she gazed, it took the form of a tall woman, who 
seemed to have some kind of filmy veil round her 
head. The apparition was only a few feet away, 
between the window and the wall, and became more 
and more distinct, while Mrs. Palmer remained 
rooted to the ground with terror, for she clearly 
recognised the face as that of Mrs. Von Zeller. 

Hearing the maid pass along the passage, she 
made a violent effort to get to the door, and, 
opening it, called to her, saying : 

‘Edith, come quickly! I want to show you 
something.” 

The girl entered the room, exclaiming: ‘‘ Why, 
madam, you are in the dark. What has happened ?”? 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘ Look out 
of the window.” 

The girl did so, and started back in terror, 
crying, “‘My God, madam! What is that out- 
side? »? 

After a few moments the figure slowly vanished, 
but not before the maid had looked again and had 
recognised it as Mrs. Von Zeller. 

When Mr. Palmer returned home, Mrs. Palmer 
told him what had occurred, and the story was 
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repeated to Mr. Von Zeller. He was not at all 
surprised, he said, because his wife was a very great 
spiritualist, and had possessed the utmost faith in 
the return of departed spirits to the earth. He 
felt convinced that she had appeared to Mrs. 
Palmer because she wished to convey how pleased 
she was that the money which had Jed to so much 
unhappiness had been returned, and that the two 
men were once more friends, as they had been 
before the debt had come between them. 


SOME CHELSEA GHOSTS 


“JF Chelsea is not haunted, it ought to be,” 
remarked a well-known actor to me the other 
day. ‘It is chock full of old traditions, and as 
for the celebrities who have lived there—whew! ” 
I quite agreed. I have, in fact, turned my 
attention to Chelsea long since as a happy haunting- 
ground for ghosts. There are many houses in 
the neighbourhood bearing the reputation of being 
haunted, and one old house in particular, in a 
locality to which I will give the fictitious name of 
Duke’s Road, has three well-defined apparitions, 
which recently made their appearance under the 
following circumstances. 

Two friends of mine, from whose lips I heard 
the story, and who are quite prepared to corroborate 
the truth of it, obtained leave to spend a night in 
the house, which was then, as now, quite unoccu- 
pied, and had been so for a long time. 

They called for the keys, and went there 
at about half-past eight on a summer evening, 
determined to see what they could, and they 
were rewarded by some very interesting mani- 
festations. 

The house dates from Queen Anne’s reign. It 
has spacious rooms and a large entrance hall, but 


owing to the fact that no one cares to live there, 
37 
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it 1s very dilapidated, and has an uncanny gloom 
about it. 

On entering it, my friends, one of whom is 
clairvoyant, went upstairs and established them- 
selves in a back room which has the reputation of 
being specially haunted. They had matches with 
them, but did not strike a light, and remained 
quite quiet, waiting for the ghost to appear. 

Time wore on, and at last they both became 
conscious that there was someone in the room— 
some Presence that shared the almost total dark- 
ness with them. 

The clairvoyante immediately saw, most dis- 
tinctly, the figure of an old man dressed in Georgian 
costume, of a sort of plum or snuff-colour. He 
had white hair and a carefully crimped shirt-frill, 
and shoes with buckles on them. She addressed 
him, and the following conversation took place. 

‘Why do you come? ” 

‘“<T have never gone.” 

‘Are you happy? ” 

‘“‘ Perfectly. I like to see who there is in the 
house, and who is staying here.’ 

‘Why don’t you wish to go on?” 

‘‘ Because I am quite happy where I am. I have 
no bad influence. I would not hurt anybody. I 
am quite harmless.” 

The apparition walked across the room, = 
and smiling in a friendly way, as if highly pleased 
with himself, and then suddenly disappeared. 
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The two watchers then went downstairs and 
waited in one of the front rooms. After standing 
there some time—the house was unfurnished and 
there were no chairs—they both became conscious 
of the figure of a woman of about twenty, in a 
rose-coloured satin petticoat, over which was a 
brocaded slip with panniers. Her expression, in 
contrast with that of the old man, was one of great 
anguish, and she appeared to be distraught with 
misery. 

Interrogated by the clairvoyante, who asked her 
what was the matter and why she had come back, 
she said she had once had a child and it was buried 
in the garden. She had destroyed it by smothering 
it, and she could not now tear herself away from 
its grave. After its death, she had killed herself 
in a fit of remorse, and now haunted the scene of 
her crime. 

As she wailed out this horrible story, my friends 
say they distinctly saw another spirit—a woman— 
come in and place her head on the girl’s shoulder, 
trying to comfort her. She straightened herself 
up, and left off crying. 

My two friends then used an incantation with 
a special ritual, to help spirits not to be earth- 
bound, but, in relating the circumstance to me, the 
clairvoyante added, “A grief like that may be 
compared to a bottle of perfume with the stopper 
out; it will probably still go on.” 

Their last glimpse of the distraught girl showed 
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erect. Evidently their well-meant ministrations 
and those of the other spirit had soothed her 


misery. 


Near the river at Chelsea 1s an old house which 
is supposed to have once been a shooting-lodge of 
Henry VIII. It stands near the bottom of 
Gardens, and is surrounded by a high wall. 

One night, about twelve o’clock, a friend of 
mine, who was then living in Gardens, was 
taking her dog out for a walk, when she saw, in 
the middle of the road, a man, gorgeously dressed 
in a brocade costume, such as was worn by cavaliers 
in the reign of King Charles. Thinking he had 
come from a fancy-dress ball and was walking 
home in the cool air—for it was a beautiful summer 
night—she was not in the least alarmed, but 
watched him curiously. He walked down 
Gardens, keeping in front of her, and as he reached 
the end he turned towards the old Tudor cottage. 
Feeling sure he lived here, she waited for him to 
ring the bell or open the door with his latchkey, 
when, to her amazement, he never hesitated, but 
walked straight through the wall. 

Over and over again she saw him afterwards, 
and always in his gorgeous costume, always walk- 
ing quickly towards the old house. Doubtless he 
was once the owner of it or perhaps a favoured 
guest there. She often wished to speak to him, 
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but could never pluck up courage to do so, and his 
presence in Gardens remains a complete 


mystery. 


_ Having been told that Mr. James Carew, the 
husband of Miss Ellen Terry, had seen the first 
of these apparitions—the old man in the Georgian 
costume—TI wrote asking him if such were the 
case, and begging him, if so, to give me an account 
of his experiences. He replied to this effect :— 

“‘You have apparently been misinformed. I 
have never seen any ‘ spooks,’ but my wife and I 
have heard some very deceptive noises in a house 
we once lived in. If these experiences are of use 
to you, I shall be pleased to tell you about them.” 

I called at the Garrick Theatre, where Mr. Carew 
is playing in Find the Woman, and we had a chat 
about Chelsea ghosts. Mr. Carew assures me that 
he has never actually seen anything, but that he 
and Miss Terry heard the most extraordinary 
noises in a certain house in Chelsea. 

Often when he has been working late in his 
study, in the dead of night, he has distinctly heard 
someone in a rustling silk dress go upstairs, al- 
though everyone else in the house has been in bed 
and fast asleep. The footsteps have been so marked 
and distinct that he has several times called out, 
<* Who is there? ”? and has even gone upstairs, ex- 
pecting to find someone on the landing, but without 
the slightest result. 
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One night he felt sure that it was Miss Terry 
walking about, and he went up to her room, only 
to find her fast asleep. 

Mr. Carew has honestly tried to account for 
these noises by putting them down to the rustling 
of the trees, at the back of the house, in the wind; 
but he is only half-convinced, and although he says 
he does not exactly believe in ghosts, he has 
evidently an open mind on the subject. His next 
remark assured me of this. 

“If my wife were to see anything of the kind, 
I am sure she would speak to it at once,” he said, 
‘‘for she has not the least fear.” 


a e e 


A lady I know well used to be a frequent guest 
at an old house in Chelsea, which has been recently 
pulled down. She has slept in practically every 
room in the house, at different times, and has had 
some strange experiences there. 

‘“<On three or four occasions,’ she says, ‘I woke 
up, hearing footsteps coming downstairs, in the 
dead of night, and thinking that perhaps my hostess 
was ill or wanted something, I have gone 1n the 
direction of the sounds, but I have never seen 
anything. 

One night, when the house was full, and I was 
sleeping in a made-up bed on the dining-room 
sofa, I heard the steps coming down the front 
stairs, towards the room I was in. They came 
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down the stairs so deliberately that I struck a match 
and lighted my candle. As I did so, the dining- 
room door slowly opened, and I expected someone 
to walk in, but the sounds suddenly ceased, and, 
on going out to look, I found everything perfectly 
still. 

I mentioned this next morning to my hostess, 
who happened to be clairvoyant. She at once 
said : 

““Oh, yes, I have seen the little figure going 
downstairs. Next time I will speak.” 

_ Shortly afterwards she told me that it was the 

ghost of a young girl in her bridal dress, who had 
died suddenly, on her wedding day. When she 
asked her if she could do anything for her, the 
ghost said she would like a message sent to the 
man who was to have married her many years 
before. 

She gave his name and address and a message 
of comfort, and my hostess, although thinking that 
probably the man had long since departed from 
the address given, wrote to him on the off-chance. 
She received, in reply, a letter of thanks, cor- 
roborating the facts contained in the girl’s tale, 
and after that the little ghost never haunted the 
house again. 

Her presence there, although somewhat discon- 
certing to visitors, was harmless and not in the 
least annoying, but there was some evil influence 
there as well, which made itself felt in the dining- 
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room. It impressed you with a feeling that you 
were being watched. 


A lady living in Glebe Place, Chelsea, had a 
maid who committed suicide. She was a most 
excellent servant, quick at her work, capable and 
obliging, very good-looking, and devoted to her 
mistress, who I will call Miss Sewell, though that 
is not her real name. 

All ‘treasures? have some flaw in them, for 
the perfect servant is yet to be found, and poor 


Mary’s fault was a fondness for drink. She was 


of a nervous, highly-strung temperament, and 
sometimes the craving for drink used to come 
upon her like a relentless demon and overcome 
her. Miss Sewell, who was very much attached 
to her, forgave her, not once, but many times, and 
did all she could to cure her of her terrible weak- 
ness. Mary struggled against it too, and often 
successfully. For some time she would never 
touch anything the least bit intoxicating, and then 
she would suddenly break out again and give way 
to her failing in the most complete manner. 
Probably, if her family history were known, she 
would have been found to have been the child of 
dipsomaniac parents, born with a predisposition to 
drink, but, be that as it may, it was certainly a sad 
case, for in everything but this she was a model of 
discretion. 

Very few mistresses will put up with a drunken 
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servant, but Miss Sewell, who was a broad-minded, 
charitable woman, wished to give her every chance, 
and she kept her with her until she left Glebe 
Place and went to live at Gibraltar. Then she 
was obliged to give her notice, and this preyed 
upon Mary’s mind. She was very fond of her 
mistress and hated parting with her, so just before 
the latter sailed for the Mediterranean, poor Mary 
put an end to herself by fixing the gas-tube to her 
mouth with a piece of string, and turning on the 
tap. 

Her mistress found her quite dead in the morn- 
ing, lying across the gas-stove, and was, of course, 
very much upset by the sad occurrence. 

A day or two after Mary’s funeral Miss Sewell, 
who was quite alone in the flat at the time, broke 
a glass and cut her finger. As she was staunching 
the blood, she distinctly heard Mary’s voice say, 
in a sorrowful tone, close to her ear, ‘‘ What have 
I made you do?” The voice sounded so natural 
that Miss Sewell was not even alarmed. 

Soon afterwards, she distinctly saw Mary stand- 
ing in the dining-room, gazing at her very intently, 
and, after that, she used to see her walking about 
the passage, just as she used to do during her 
lifetime. 

The night before Miss Sewell left England, she 
heard Mary’s voice say, ‘‘I shall go away and 
never come back again,”’ and she has never heard or 
seen anything of her since. 
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The apparition and the voice may have been the 
result of hallucinations produced by overwrought 
nerves, already affected by the recent tragedy, but 
Miss Sewell has assured me that, in spite of all 
her worry about Mary, she was feeling perfectly 
calm and normal every time she saw the apparition. 
She is a believer in occult phenomena, and not the 
least alarmed at the idea of ‘the invisible made 
visible.” She is quite certain that Mary both 
spoke and appeared to her, and to hear her tell 
the story would convince even a sceptical listener. 


THE GHOST IN PICCADILLY 


ICCADILLY, the brightest and _ gayest 
thoroughfare in London, has its ghost story, 
and a gloomy and sinister one at that. 

Here is the story, as it has just been related 
to me. Two women journalists, whom we 
will call Miss Gray and Miss Martin, who 
shared rooms together, were, not long since, 
in search of a small flat or suite of apartments 
not too far from Fleet Street, but in a good 
neighbourhood. 

Noticing that some rooms were to be let in 
Piccadilly, over a large shop, they called at the 
house to make inquiries about them, fearing at 
the same time that the high rent usually charged 
in such a central locality would be far beyond what 
they could possibly afford. 

They were shown the rooms, which included a 
good-sized kitchen, and found them in every way 
most comfortable and desirable. When they asked 
the rent, the caretaker, to their great surprise, 
named so preposterously small a sum that they 
thought at first they had misunderstood her. 
Rooms on a first floor in this fashionable neigh- 
bourhood usually let for many times the amount, 
but, thinking themselves lucky to get them at such 
a bargain, they asked no questions, and took the 
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suite for six months, moving into them on the 
following Wednesday. 

On the Wednesday evening they both went out, 
either on business or to a theatre, and did not 
return until half-past eleven. On returning home, 
Miss Gray went to the kitchen to warm some soup 
which had been left in a covered saucepan on the 
top of the gas-stove, for supper. Miss Martin 
meanwhile was busy trying to make up the fire, 
which had been banked up before they went out, 
and which still contained some smouldering embers, 
which she tried to stir into a blaze. 

All at once, as she was kneeling in front of the 
fire, Miss Martin became conscious that someone 
was quitting the room, and, thinking that her 
friend had come in from the kitchen and wanted 
something, she called out, without turning her 
head, ‘‘Is that you, Mary?” 

There was no answer, so she went to the kitchen, 
and asked Miss Gray if she had come into the 
sitting-room for anything. 

‘“‘T have not been into the sitting-room,”’ said 
Miss Gray. ‘‘I have never left the kitchen. You 
must have been dreaming.”? 

No more was said about the matter, and after 
supper the girls, who slept in separate rooms, 
retired for the night, being very tired. 

Later, Miss Martin woke up suddenly, with the 
ghastly feeling that there was someone moving 
about her room. It was not quite dark, as the 
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blind was half up, and a street lamp in Piccadilly 
shone into her window. To her dismay she saw, 
standing over her bed, the figure of a hideous 
old woman, with goggle eyes and prominent 
teeth, who leered at her in a most hideous 
manner. 

Making a great effort at self-control, for fear 
of frightening her friend, she refrained from calling 
out and remained quite still. The figure regarded 
her for a moment with an evil look, and then, to 
her intense horror, lay down on the bed beside her, 
with a deep sigh. 

This was more than she would possibly stand, 
in spite of her courage, and with a violent effort 
she wrenched herself away to the other side 
of the bed, and rose up, to find herself—quite 
alone. 

After searching the room, she forced herself to 
get into bed again, feeling that perhaps she was 
the victim of some delusion or nightmare, and, 
being very tired, she soon dropped off to sleep 
again and slept through the night without any 
further disturbance. 

In the cold clear light of day she was convinced 
that the phantom had been caused by nightmare, 
but the experience had been so eerie and unpleasant 
that she hesitated to mention it to Miss Gray, who 
was very nervous. 

The next night she went to bed and to sleep, 
as usual, but soon after midnight she was awakened 
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by something lying across her bed and apparently 
trying to strangle her, for two hard, thin hands 
were twined tightly round her throat, choking her 
life out. With a great effort she grappled with 
the phantom, and eventually tore the clinging 
hands from her neck. As soon as she had done 
so, she became unconscious, and the next thing 
she knew was that she was lying in bed in broad 
daylight, feeling stiff and sore, with her throat 
smarting painfully. Going to the dressing-table, 
she looked in the glass and found that her throat 
and neck were blue and swollen and covered with 
livid marks, as if she had been hanged and then 
cut down. 

Concealment was no longer possible, and the two 
journalists promptly left the rooms. 

They related their experiences to the landlord, 
and naturally met with no credence, but the rent, 
which they absolutely refused to pay, was never 
pressed for, nor was money in lieu of notice 
required. 

The rooms are now occupied as offices, and are 
only used during the day. The story is, in no 
sense, a “first-hand” one. It was told me by a 
friend who heard it, third or fourth hand, and who 
says it is known far and wide. 

The Society for Psychical Research, he informs 
me, investigated the affair, but whether they pub- 
lished anything about it or not, I have never been 
able to ascertain. The rooms are still, according 
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to a notice-board, ‘To Let as residential,” but 
after the gruesome experiences of the last tenants, 
it is hardly likely that anyone but a daily tenant, or 
Someone quite ignorant of their sinister reputation, 
will take them. 


THE OLD MAN ON HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH 


WO boys who used to ramble about on 

Hampstead Heath met with a strange 
experience there, which neither of them is likely 
to forget. 

They were both the sons of residents in the 
neighbourhood, were both about sixteen, and were 
both so attached to one another, and so much 
associated together in mischievous pranks, that 
they were nicknamed ‘‘ The Hampstead Twins.” 

One night they were out mothing, with their 
nets, on the Heath. The moon was shining, but 
it was not very light, though that did not matter 
much to the boys. They knew every inch of that 
part of the Heath, by day or night, having scoured 
it over and over again, in search of moths for their 
collection. 

During their ramble they got to a thick clump 
of trees, B,’ the whole clump being about twenty- 
five feet deep from the place where they stood, to 
the front. It was almost a horseshoe in shape, 
and they stood at the spot marked X, deciding 
how to best capture the moths that congregate in 
these clumps, and thinking it better to go round 
the trees in different ways. 

1 See diagram on page 74. 
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“Pll go this way,” said one. 

“‘ And I this,’ said the other. 

They both started, and while one made for the 
spot marked 4, the other moved on towards that 
marked B, geepig on the outskirts of the thicket. 

They met at the opening of the clump, C, and 
stood still for some time, both looking hard at 
something. Then they took to their heels, and 
ran faster than they had ever run before in their 
lives, and did not stop until they had left the clump 
far behind them. They tore over the Heath to 
the main road, without speaking, and then they 
stopped and discussed why they ran. 

Both had seen the same thing—an old man, quite 
grey, with bent shoulders, digging. He had on 
white or light grey clothes, and wore a long grey 
beard. He was using a shovel of very antiquated 
shape, not in the least like those used nowadays, 
and he had already dug a deepish hole, and had 
thrown up the earth by the side of it into a big 
mound. They had watched him dig, straighten 
himself to rest, and then stoop down and dig and 
dig again. The strangest part of it was that there 
was not the slightest sound of digging going on— 
not even the jar of the shovel against a stone as 
he dug it vigorously into the soil. Had any 
ordinary person been digging, there would have 
been a good deal of noise and movement, for the 
ground was not soft there, but a chilly silence 
pervaded the operation. 
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They went back, before five next morning, in 
broad daylight, and found that the ground had 
never been disturbed at all. There was not a 
footmark nor a bit of loose earth. Everything 
was smooth and unbroken, and could not have 
been dug up by a spade in the manner they had seen. 

The boys grew up, and one of them related to 
me this story. 

‘<' We were not the kind of boys to see ghosts,” 
he added. ‘‘All we cared for was ratting and 
tennis, and so on. We were regular pickles, and 
not a bit imaginative or neurotic. I remember 
seeing the old man distinctly and noticing his 
funny spade and the uncanny silence. In fact, I 
shall never forget it, nor will my chum, who is 
now a well-known actor.’’ 

No light was ever thrown upon the mystery, 
but I have often wondered if the old man ever 
played a part in any tragedy of the past. Hamp- 
stead swarms with old traditions, but although I 
have searched its annals carefully, I have never 
been able to find a mention of the apparition, and 
if any of my readers can throw light on his 
appearance, I shall be most grateful to them for 
any additional confirmation of the above story. 


fy 1 


THE WEIRD HOUSE AT CHISWICK 


- HERE’S a horrible house at Chiswick,” 

said a friend to me lately. ‘It ought to be 
pulled down, for it is full of ghosts and evil 
entities. 

‘SWe lived in it once, and all sorts of weird 
things happened to us while we were there. My 
mother was thrown by the heels from the top to 
the bottom of the stairs—she did not fall in the 
ordinary way, but was deliberately seized by some- 
one and thrown down. 

‘< We were always the objects of villainy. When 
we went to our rooms we used to find our things 
moved. MHair-brushes and such ordinary things 
on the dressing-tables which were in constant use 
used to disappear at night and be put back in the 
morning. We would find them in the very places 
where we had been looking for them. 

‘“<'We constantly felt people passing us on the 
stairs and rubbing up against us, though we could 
not see anybody as a rule, but one night when I 
went to bed early, heavy footsteps came up the 
stairs, and someone looked in through the bedroom 
door. I found out afterwards that it could not 
have been anybody living in the house, and we 
had no visitors at the time. 


<< The house simply reeks of horror, and murder 
75 
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after murder must have been committed there. 
We came to it from Liverpool, after we had lost 
our money, and we never had anything but bad 
luck until we left it. 

‘We found huge empty cupboards behind the 
wall-paper, which were probably at one time—for 
it is an old house—used as hiding-places. All our 
dreams there were of a vivid nightmare kind, and 
the strange noises we heard are beyond description. 
It is a dreadful house, and we all simply loathed 
it. We were thankful when we turned our backs 
upon it.” 


THE MURDEROUS MONK 


BOUT two years ago, when on a visit to 

Bristol, I happened to meet a scientist who is 
greatly interested in psychical research, and who 
was, at that time, making some interesting experi- 
ments in thought-transference. 

Our conversation naturally drifted towards the 
occult, and in the course of it he took from his 
pocket a photograph representing a gigantic and 
repulsive spectral figure, in the garb of a monk, 
standing in an oak-panelled room. The trans- 
parency of the figure showed clearly against the 
dark background, and the malignant expression of 
the face was specially noticeable. 

‘“< That,”’ he said, ‘is the ghost that haunted the 
old Wessex Manor I once told you about. We 
have been investigating the whole affair, and it 
is the most convincing case of haunting I ever came 
across. The phantom is awful—positively devilish 
—the most evil thing I ever saw. But I don’t 
think he'll walk any longer.” 

‘Why not? ” 

‘‘ Because he is effectually laid. The circum- 
stances connected with his exorcism, at which I 
was present, are of too private a character to be 
revealed. In fact, I have pledged my word never 


to divulge them.” 
” 
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‘But the rest of the story?” 

““That I can give you, or rather get for you, 
from Mr. Clifton-Walker, who took the photo- 
graph, if he is willing to write his experiences. 
I hope he will, for the sake of interested readers. 
They will be a valuable addition to any book, if 
he will only consent.” 

My friend was as good as his word, and wrote 
to Mr. Clifton-Walker, who not only kindly 
promised to write his unique experiences at 
Manor, but offered to allow me to reproduce the 
photograph. Soon afterwards he got an appoint- 
ment abroad, and sailed for West Africa. 

When this volume was nearly complete, I got 
his address from my West of England friend, and 
wrote to remind him of his promise. Posts to 
and from West Africa take a long time, and as 
the manuscript was not forthcoming, I began to 
feel nervous. There was nothing to be done but 
to wait. Time was short, and I began to fear that 
the packet had gone astray. 

One mail day, however, it arrived, at the 
eleventh hour, and I give it here, exactly as it 
reached me. It is certainly an account of one of 
the best-authenticated cases of haunting on record, 
and the investigators are well-known West of 
England men who would be the last in the world 
to concoct a tissue of falsehoods, or even to colour 
up a story that was true in the main. 

I know the exact situation of the Manor, and 
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the name of the illustrious family who own it. 
Its reputation as a haunted house 1s well known 
in the neighbourhood, but the facts are here given 
in full for the first time. 


An Investigation into the Case of 
THE HAUNTED MANOR IN WESSEX 


By Cuurron- Water, L.D.S., Eng. 


N.B.—For certain important reasons identity of family and 
manor are concealed, and fictitious names substituted. The 
actual names and address will be given in confidence to 
enquirers.—C.-W. 


While a student at the medical school of the 
Wessex University, some few years ago, I made 
the acquaintance of an architect in that city who 
was destined to become one of my closest friends. 
Brought together by our mutual love of music, 
we soon discovered in each other an interest in 
the deeper things of nature, and, happening to 
mention the Manor as an extraordinary evidence 
of modern testimony to the super-physical in the 
course of conversation with me one day, I dis- 
covered that my friend (to whom we will refer 
as B. J.) had unearthed some most interesting 
history of the case, both ancient and modern. 
Since his information will give us an excellent 
preface to my own subsequent adventures, I will 
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proceed to give it as nearly as possible in his own 
words. 


Srory or B. J. 


While visiting Father X some time ago, 
when I was building a new convent, he asked me 
whether I would mind calling at the Manor on the 
way back and taking a few measurements, to 
account for all the space inside, with a view to 
discovering any secret passages or means whereby 
any deception could be possible, as an explanation 
of the extraordinary things then going on. I 
said, ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you believe the tale 
of the haunting?’ In reply, he tossed me over 
a letter just received from the young Squire : — 


“¢ DEAR Canon, 

‘We cannot stand it any longer. You 
remember your experience in the Arch Room? 
Well, only last night I was dressing for dinner, 
and, while adjusting my tie in the glass, I saw 
reflected the ghost, standing behind me in the 
doorway. Plucking up courage, I turned and 
said, ‘What are you wanting here?’ It replied, 
‘It is my home! ? and disappeared. 

‘My brother, the sailor, just come home, met 
the ghost on the stairs, dropped the candle he was 
carrying, and bolted. Mother felt its cold, deathly 
grip on her wrist the other day, in one of the 
corridors. We are leaving and going to our 
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London house, and I have determined never to 
sleep at the place again.” 


So I asked the Canon what he had seen. ‘I had 
always heard strange rumours about the place,”? said 
he, ‘*but not taken them very seriously until the 
family returned to the Manor, after a long absence. 
Then I received urgent requests, as their father 
confessor, to come and exorcise their ghost. I 
went, and they put me in the Arch Room, the 
manorial guest-chamber, where the appearances 
seemed most frequent. Nothing appeared the first 
night, but I woke up the next, with an unpleasant 
feeling that there was something uncanny about. 
The clock, in the chapel adjoining, struck two, 
and, opening my eyes, I saw the most diabolical 
face peering at me, at the side of the bed. It was 
the Monk! It came nearer me. I repeated my 
‘office,’ and commanded it to depart, in God’s 
name, instead of which it struck me a blow in the 
chest, and I fainted. I then went to the Bishop, 
a Dr. B., and told him about the matter. ‘I advise 
you to leave it alone,’ said the Bishop; ‘ evidently 
it is an evil spirit of so low an order that it cannot 
understand the rite of exorcism. I will send down 
Father Troake, who has had previous experience 
in this sort of thing.’ So he went to the Manor, 
and, when the Monk appeared to him, he com- 
pletely lost nerve, and, turning his face to the 
wall, prayed that it might depart.’ 
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On my return from the Canon, I called at the 
Manor, and made a careful survey of the place, 
finding nothing whatever to elucidate matters. 

I heard from other sources since of what had 
happened. Before the family left, the Squire’s 
brother-in-law, a solicitor, came to stay with them 
and slept with his nephews—to whom the ghost 
was then devoting his attention—in the Red Room 
(several doors down the corridor from the Arch 
Room). He wanted to see ‘‘ what all this non- 
sense was about.”? A disturbance in the room 
awoke him during the night, and he saw one of 
his nephews being carried across the room by 
invisible means. Not invisible, however, to his 
other nephew, who cried, ‘‘ There he is, Uncle! 
Don’t you see him, over in the corner? ” 

After they had left, some Oxford chums of the 
young Squire came to see the ghost during the 
vacation. They had one night upstairs, and after- 
wards spent the hours of darkness on impromptu 
beds made up before the kitchen fire! 

Then the lawyer’s sister took the Manor. She 
wasn’t going to let a ghost keep her from enjoying 
such a fine old place. I met her one day in town. 
‘“Why didn’t you stay at the Manor? ”’ I asked. 
‘Did you see anything?’ After pooh-poohing 
it, she admitted seeing something like “A Pig’s 
Face in a Pillow Case.” 

A housekeeper stayed on for some time, but 
now the place has been shut up for two years. 
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The people have another place, the Hall, within 
a mile. They live there when not in town, and 
keep the old Manor in repair, but the charwomen 
will only work there in daylight, concluded my 
friend, B. J. 

After about a year this story was forcibly 
recalled to memory by the following letter I 
received :— 

“ PICTON, WESSEX, 
“ May 23rd, 1909. 

‘ Clifton-Walker, Esq. 

‘¢ Dear Sir, 

‘“‘ Having been, for some time, keenly 
interested in occult matters, and having retired 
from the Service and come to live near by, I am 
very anxious to inquire into the case of the haunted 
Manor of Wessex. I understand from an acquain- 
tance in London that you are keen and may care 
to join me in investigating the place. The enclosed 
letter from the Psychical Research Society does 
not help us much. [They said they had no direct 
evidence, but believed it was a genuine case of 
haunting. Couldn’t the Colonel look into it him- 
self?] If you entertain the suggestion, kindly 
give me an appointment, and we will discuss plans. 

“Yours, &c., 
‘oH, ANSELM, 
| “ Colonel, —— FUSILIERS,” 
-I met the Colonel shortly after and told him 
the story of B. J., part of which he had himself 
G 2 
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heard from the Canon, whom he knew personally. 
I promised to help investigate, and the Colonel 
said he would try to obtain permission to enter 
the place. Mrs. Asper, the Squire’s widow, being 
away, we failed to get permission even to see the 
place. I soon had a means of entrance, but over 
this I draw a veil. 

For several nights we both trudged the four 
miles from the nearest station, had supper at the 
village inn, and, after ten o’clock, we would take 
up our bags and enter the great and silent wood, 
in the depths of which, about half-a-mile from the 
road, lies the Manor, a fine old Elizabethan struc- 
ture, low and rambling, with a tiny chapel-of-ease 
in its own grounds. We entered and locked the 
old oak door (though no policeman for miles dared 
approach after dark!). 

The Colonel’s electric flash-light showed us our 
first glimpse of the interior, panelled in oak black 
with age, right up to the ceiling. From the 
entrance-hall opens, on the right, the portrait- 
gallery; on the left, the ball-room; in front, the 
stairs. We ascend. On reaching the main corridor 
on the first floor, three great oak doors confront 
us with their heavy bolts. These divide the upper 
portion of the building into its three main divi- 
sions. After exploring the other two, we select 
the passage to the right, over the portrait gallery, 
at the end of which we find the Arch Room, and 


begin our watch. 
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From what we had learned of the case, about 
two or three a.m. was the usual time of the appari- 
tion, but it gripped Mrs. Asper’s wrist at dusk, 
and appeared to her son about 7 p.m., so we hoped 
to get some result by spending most of the night 
in this room. 


PLAN OF THE ARCH ROOM. 


AA, Projecting Cupboards ; B, Site of Bed; C, Position of 
Camera ; DD, Doors; F, Fireplace; /, Pillars of Arches; 
W, Windows ; BS, Blood-stain on Floor Boards ; Z, Lobby. 


IN EXPLANATION OF THE SITUATION ON FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1909. 


RX, O’Rourke’s Deck-chair ; C-WX, My own Deck-chair ; 
FX, The Footman’s Deck-chair ; 2, Site of Apparition. 


There was no furniture, but the Colonel made 
himself comfortable on the floor, wrapped in his 
military overcoat, while I sat up in one of the 
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window-seats, of course, in the dark. We did not 
try to keep awake, because the mind seems most 
receptive just at the point of dozing. However, 
our efforts were in vain. We certainly heard 
queer noises—probably rats—and had uncanny 
qualms; but who would not in sucha place? For 
several nights we repeated our vigil without seeing 
the ghost. Evidently we were not “ sensitives ”’; 
to reverse Kant’s remark, ‘‘ Not to see a thing 
is not proof it is not there. It may be a proof we 
have not the sense of vision!’ After that I took 
a camera, knowing that certain rays will affect a 
plate, though invisible, g.f. the photography of 
‘‘dark » stars, the experiments of the Countess of 
Munster, &c. We went earlier now, before dark, 
returning to the Manor after supper at the inn. 
I took photographs at various times—twilight, 
dawn, and by flashlight. On developing one taken 
about 8.30 p.m. on July 27th, 1909 (exposure 
3 min., aperture F. 8; position of camera shown 
in diagram), an extraordinary face was seen, partly 
materialised, standing over the place marked 
“B.S. in the diagram. The panelling of the 
cupboard and part of the pillar were clearly visible 
through the thing. Nothing appeared on any 
other of the plates. 

The Colonel, delighted at the result, sent a 
copy of this photograph to Mrs. Asper, whom 
he knew personally, and received the following 
letter :— 
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“THE HALL, WESSEX. 
“ August 3rd, 1909. 
‘¢Dear CoLonEL ANSELM, 

‘‘T sent that photograph of the Monk to 
my son, and, in reply, he sent the enclosed tele- 
gram: ‘The face in the photo is undoubtedly the 
one I have seen. Writing.—Jacx.’ 

“Will you come and dine with us on Friday? 
If so, the motor shall meet the 5.45 at the station. 
“Yours, &c., 
‘* AGNES ASPER.” 


I was then away in Cornwall. The Colonel 
visited the Hall and related our experiences to the 
family, who were greatly pleased that their tales of 
the hauntings had at last been vindicated. The 
young Squire’s letter now arrived, in which he 
said :— 

‘<The photograph is most interesting. It 1s 
certainly the Monk. I can swear to the face, which 
appears just as I have seen it—sometimes the face 
only, often half-formed, but always the same— 
malicious and terrible. The extraordinary height 
is quite correct.” 

So many had seen the ghost actually that this 
account of the unmistakable features depicted on 
the photograph was confirmed by several others, 
notably Mrs. Hurst, who, happening to see the 
enlargement of the photograph, in another house, 
some distance from Wessex Manor, exclaimed: 
<‘Isn’t that the Monk who haunts the Aspers’ 
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place? I know it is. Forty years ago I was stay- 
ing there with the old Squire, and I met the ghost 
on the stairs, telling his beads. I can never forget 
that awful face.” 

I communicated these results to O’Rourke, a 
literary man versed in ghost lore, and, after my 
return from Cornwall, Mrs. Asper invited us both 
to come and stay at the Hall and continue our 
investigations at the Manor. The Colonel was 
indisposed this time, and did not join us. 
O’Rourke, with all his experience in such things, 
shuddered at the weird look of the place, and 
refused to come and watch with me there unless 
we could get a third party. We asked the butler 
if he would care to. However, he had once lived 
in the place, and nothing would induce him to 
enter it again! A new footman volunteered; he 
‘didn’t believe in ghosts.” This was just what 
we wanted; here was an unbiassed witness, and 
I said to O’Rourke: ‘If we see anything, let us 
keep quiet, and let him do the talking. He will 
report just what he sees.? So on the night of 
September 16th, 1909, we three took our positions 
in the Arch Room, as indicated on the diagram. 
Time, 11 p.m. I forgot to mention another 
important witness which we took—a dog, an Irish 
terrier, belonging to the Hall. 

We saw midnight pass, in the vaults below, 
which communicate with the churchyard by a 
subterranean passage. In these the old Monk 
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was said to have buried his victims in by- 
gone ages, when, tired of their faded charms, 
he sought younger ones, in the days when 
the Manor was what we would now call an 
‘< Agapemone.” 

The chapel clock struck twelve. We waited 
in vain, and returned to the Arch Room shortly 
after. About half-past twelve a hazy, luminous 
body appeared and hovered near the middle of the 
wall behind, where the bed used to be. It was 
not an illuminated patch on the wall; rather a 
misty ball, like a piece of will-o’-the-wisp, about 
the size of a lamp globe, standing away from the 
wall. The dog whined, ran about the room, and 
finally jumped up on the footman’s lap, shivering 
with terror. Meanwhile the light shifted on to 
the other wall, behind the blood-stain, and went 
out. Nothing happened then until a quarter to 
three, when we felt a cold, deathly breeze across 
the forehead; not a movement of the air, not 
nerves, but a peculiar, uncanny cold, which 
©’Rourke and I knew always precedes an appear- 
ance where the power is as great as it was in this 
place. The footman didn’t know, and asked for 
another rug! Then we heard the first sound of 
the appearance; a dull, heavy thud somewhere 
downstairs. The dog lying at my feet became 
uneasy, and, with beating hearts, we now felt, 
rather than heard, the awful thing slowly coming, 
coming, and we knew he was advancing to where 
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we were. We heard him reach the top of the 
stairs, advance along the corridor, and enter the 
adjoining room and cross it. Then he appeared 
to us by the other door through the lobby. (See 
diagram.) 

We were sitting in perfect darkness, but the 
Monk emitted enough light for me to see the 
footman outlined against him, and the floor-boards 
were visible. He advanced to the spot marked 
‘<2? in the diagram, where he stood for some 
minutes—they seemed hours. The dog, which 
would have barked at a human intruder, jumped 
up on to me, a stranger, and hid its trembling head 
under my coat. We had thought of quite a lot of 
things to ask the Monk, but when he now actually 
appeared, it was some time before O’Rourke ven- 
tured to speak. 

‘<Can you communicate? »’ said he at last. 

No answer. 

“Will you rap the floor? » 

No answer. 

Then I said, ‘‘ Are you a demon?” and at once 
came two smart, snappy taps under my chair, and 
the Monk disappeared. 

We waited until dawn and returned to the Hall. 

The Being was tall and apparently clothed in 
white. There was not enough light to distinguish 
his features at this appearance, but he was extra- 
ordinarily tall; not less than seven feet. 

About a week after, O’Rourke took three 
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fellows down and spent another night there. I 
understand they had a still more harrowing expe- 
rience. One of them venturing to sleep down in 
the entrance hall, on the foot of the stairs, was 
chased up them by the ghost. The others, rushing 
out of the Arch Room on hearing his piercing 
shrieks, found him all of a heap in the corridor, 
outside the door, ina swoon. The ghost brushed 
past the others and entered the room. They felt 
the rustling of its garments and caught a glimpse 
of its legs, which seemed rough and gnarled— 
‘like the trunks of trees, one of them described 
them. The gentleman who fainted was knocked 
up for a week, and all the others were greatly 
upset. 

This happened on September 25th, about three 
a.m., and is the last time the Monk appeared, as 
far as | can learn. 

After this I put the case before Mr. Thomas 
Pearson, who psychomatised the photograph, and, 
getting into touch with the ‘‘ conditions,” he suc- 
ceeded in discovering what may very likely be the 
reason of the haunting, in the shape of certain 
knowledge, important to the family, which had lain 
hidden for generations. I believe the ghost of 
the Wessex Monk has been “laid.” 

The legendary history is suggestive. The 
Manor was already badly haunted when Colonel 
Thomas Asper bought it, in the year 1611. Pre- 
vious to that, the story goes that it belonged to 
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a knight whose eldest son abandoned his claim 
to it in order to enter the Church. His younger 
brother therefore took it. Some years after the 
elder came back and claimed the place. A fight 
ensued, in which the Monk chased the other up 
the stairs, murdering him in the Arch Room, with 
a dagger, on the spot where the bloodstains may 
still be seen. He then occupied the house, aban- 
doning himself to the orgies that are supposed to 
be the cause of his now being ‘‘ earth-bound.” 

Mrs. Asper assured me that servants occupying 
rooms along that corridor have heard the fight 
being re-enacted, and the shrieks of the murdered 
man pealing out of the Arch Room. 

There has been a lot of speculation as to the 
explanation of the affair, but I cannot recommend 
any of the theories. Probably the truth lies some- 
where between them all, but I content myself with 
a statement of what has been seen, and what I 
have not seen for myself is supported by a number 
of such reliable witnesses that make the case of 
the Haunted Manor of Wessex unique in the 
category of ghost stories. 


MORE WELL-AUTHENTICATED 
GHOST STORIES 


Mr. Andrew Lang on“ Real Ghosts”—The Haunted 
Arm Chair, and other stories from an old Hampshire 
Manor—The Mother and her Son—The Ghostly Mason 
—The Vision at Bruges—The Haunted Baby—The 
Figure in the Corridor—The Mysterious Shots—The 
Luory Crucifix. 


“CN TORIES told on good evidence almost never 

are dramatic,”? says Mr. Andrew Lang, after 
telling some excellent ghost stories (which, in every 
instance, he tries hard to explain away!) in the 
columns of The Evening News of February 26th, 
1912. 

Mr. Lang was one of those conscientious writers 
who always mix a love of folklore and romance 
with a strong leaven of good common sense. 
Nobody could tell a story better, and his well- 
known essay on the Cock Lane Ghost 1s a masterly 
bit of writing. He wasa hater of shams, and a rank 
enemy of charlatanism, and when he wrote on the 
subject of the occult, his words had a special 
value. In the article I have mentioned, he says: 
‘IT trust that the candid reader understands my 
position. I do not say that anyone in London or 
anywhere else ever saw the soul or spirit of a dead 
human being, but that many people have had the 
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experience of supposing themselves to see persons 
certainly dead, or persons who, by their costumes, 
indicated that they were not of our world. .. .” 
Further on, he admits that he saw a ghost in an 
ancient castle, but qualifies the admission by 
saying that he is inclined to think that, although 
it was the right ghost to see, of which he was 
not aware, it really was an unusually conscientious 
housemaid | 

He defines ‘‘ ghost”? as a phenomenon which 
the person who sees, or the people who see it, 
believe to be the appearance or phantasm of a dead 
human being. ‘I am saying nothing, please 
observe,” he adds, ‘‘ about a ‘spirit’ of the dead, 
as the cause of the phenomenon. My subject 1s 
that of appearances to Jones, Brown, or Smith, in 
which they either recognise dead men or women 
whom they knew in this life; or conjecture from 
their costume to have lived in past ages.” . . . 
“Fiven I have, four or five times, beheld not 
phantasms of the dead, but of the living, and have 
taken notice of them, which they did not recipro- 
cate. Unluckily, I was alone on each occasion, and 
only one of the persons seen was, unknown to 
me, on his deathbed, a hundred miles away. But 
he did not die ‘at that very moment’ when I saw 
him—he was only in a state of coma. My ghosts 
are not dramatic or sensational.” 

Mr. Lang goes on to relate the following 
interesting story, which he calls— 
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THE WOMAN IN BLUE 


A house in a London suburb, well known to 
me, a large old red brick house, with a garden, 
was pretty much haunted when my friends, let us 
say the Rotherhams, first took up their abode in 
it. Doors to which Mrs. Rotherham was approach- 
ing opened as she came up to them. Her hair 
was pulled by visionless hands! The noises at 
night, as if all the furniture were being tossed 
about, were annoying and inexplicable. 

One night, when Mr. Rotherham was away 
from home, his wife, with her little girl, slept in 
a bedroom over the dining-room. Their dog, a 
beautiful collie, lay in the dining-room, and when 
the sound of tossing furniture about there began, 
the dog set up most lamentable howls. 

The lady had not the courage to go down and 
investigate; but when the dining-room door was 
opened in the morning and the dog fled forth with 
his tail between his legs, the chairs and tables were 
all in their usual places, undisturbed. 

One day Mrs. Rotherham was teaching her little 
girl in the dining-room. She was facing the door, 
to which the child had her back. 

The lady rang the bell, the door opened, but it 
was not a servant who entered, but a strange 
woman in bluish-grey, with a face of greyish-blue. 

Later Mr. Rotherham was smoking one evening, 
in the same room, when his dog bristled up and 
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growled. Looking towards the door, Mr. Rother- 
ham saw it open, and ‘the blue lady” entered. 
He gave chase, but she was not to be seen. 

If this ghost had any purpose, it was to make 
the occupants of the house go away, but they 
remained, and the phenomena gradually ceased. 
The family are healthy, vigorous people, my 
intimate friends. 

While collecting data for this book, I have come 
across several first-hand ghost stories, which are not 
to be explained away. They are not, as Mr. Lang 
would say, of a very dramatic character, but they 
have been related to me by people of unquestioned 
veracity, who have either experienced the facts 
themselves, or have had them from those who did. 

I had hoped in every case to have given names 
and dates, but a not unnatural shrinking from 
being dubbed a “ ghost seer >»? or a fear of betraying 
confidence, in cold type, has caused some of my 
informants to choose to remain anonymous. 

Others, however, have not the slightest objection 
to their names being made public, and have 
expressed themselves greatly interested in my 
investigations. 

I will continue by relating some instances of 
haunting, in Hampshire, not far from Winchester. 

Through the kindness of Mr. S. Locke,! the 
well-known composer, I am able to give, for the 

1 All the names are fictitious ones. — 
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first time in print, the details of some remarkable 
manifestations which have occurred from time to 
time at his home, Manor House, Rootham, in 
Hampshire. 

Among the stories related to me by Mr. Locke 
(who vouches for their accuracy) is one which 
relates to an armchair which is still at the Manor. 
The chair is most ordinary to look at, being 
a high-backed wicker-chair which used to stand 
in Mr. Locke’s rooms at Cambridge. Its pattern 
can be found in English houses any day in 
the week. 

One of Mr. Locke’s aunts, a very old lady, was 
an invalid for some years before she died. She 
was well enough to leave her bed, but not the 
house, and all day long she sat in this particular 
chair, reading or being read to. It was always 
known as Aunt Dora’s chair, and nobody else ever 
thought of taking it, even when she was not in 
the room. 

Week in and week out the old lady sat in her 
wicker chair, until at last she grew much worse 
and eventually died. 

Soon after her funeral Mr. Locke let the Manor 
House for six months to a Mr. A., a paymaster 
in the Navy, and moved away, with his family, to 
another part of the country. 

When the term of tenancy had expired, Mr. 
Locke called on Mr. A. to discuss some business 
matters connected with the agreement, and while 
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they were talking the conversation turned on 
certain pieces of furniture. 

‘< By the way,” said Mr. A., ‘there is some- 
thing very queer about this house.” 

‘“<'Why so? ” said Mr. Locke. 

“Well,” said Mr. A., ‘I am not, as you know, 
a man to believe in ghosts, but on two occasions 
I found the large wicker chair, which stands by 
the fireplace in the morning room, occupied by a 
figure, which disappeared as I approached it.” 

‘‘ What kind of a figure? »? said Mr. Locke. 

‘An old lady,”? replied Mr. A. ‘She wore a 
lace cap and a little grey shawl, and sat very up- 
right, as if she were reading.” 

Mr. Locke asked for a fuller and more detailed 
description of the old lady, and when he got it 
he found that it tallied exactly with the appearance 
of his late aunt, even down to a certain curious 
poise of the head. 

Mr. A. left the Manor House, and Mr. Locke 
and his family returned there. The chair in which 
the old lady always used to sit was not relegated 
to the attic, as is usually the case with “‘ uncanny ” 
bits of furniture, but was left standing in the 
morning room in its usual position to the right 
of the fireplace. 

Not long after Mr. Locke’s return he came 
downstairs one morning, in broad daylight, and 
on entering the morning room distinctly saw the 
figure of his aunt sitting in the wicker chair, 
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exactly as she had sat there during her life- 
time. 

Not feeling in the least alarmed, Mr. Locke 
quietly approached the chair, and as he did so, 
the figure vanished. Mr. Locke said nothing 
about the apparition, but before long another 
member of the family saw it, and then another. 
Mr. Locke has seen it several times, and takes it 
quite as a matter of course. 

Formerly he used to try to sit down in the 
chair, but every time he did so he experienced an 
odd sensation as of invisible hands pushing him 
back. He has now given up the attempt, because 
he feels convinced that if once the friendly, unseen 
hands ceased to wave him away and he sank down 
comfortably into its depths, he would never rise 
from them alive. 

When first going to live at Rootham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Locke were returning home one night, after 
spending the evening with a neighbour who lived 
in a village about two miles away. It was a fine 
moonlight night, and they thoroughly enjoyed the 
country walk along the lanes. 

As they approached a lonely thicket by the 
roadside, Mrs. Locke distinctly saw the figure of 
a woman, apparently carrying something which 
might have been a bundle of sticks under her arm. 
She walked out from among the trees into the full 
light of the moon and appeared to be waving one 
of her arms about, as if to attract attention. 

H 2 
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She drew her husband’s attention to this, but 
he could not see anything. 

She appeared to Mrs. Locke to walk in amongst 
the trees, and when they approached the spot she 
was no longer to be seen. 

So greatly did the incident impress them that, 
on the following day, Mr. Locke made inquiries 
about the matter in the village, saying that his 
wife had seen a strange figure the night before by 
the roadside, and asked could they throw any light 
upon it. 

“Why, that was the ghost surely,” was the cool 
reply. ‘‘She’s often about in the copse there.” 

“Whose ghost? ”? said Mr. Locke. 

“Why, the poor lady who was set upon by 
robbers and murdered, for sure. She walks most 
moonlight nights.” 

Mr. Locke investigated the facts, and found out 
that a woman had been brutally attacked by foot- 
pads in 1812, on that particular part of the road, 
and was foully murdered by them while flying 
away from them for safety. They cut off her head 
and robbed her of her jewels and money. The 
supposed bundle of sticks, as it appeared to be, 
was her head, which she carries under her left arm. 

The ghost is constantly seen in the neighbour- 
hood; in fact, ‘the lady with the head’ is quite 
a local celebrity. 


Mr. Locke tells me of another apparition which 
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circumstances being as follows. | 

A lady went to stay at a country house, and 
was put, without her knowledge, to sleep in the 
haunted room, which was on the first floor and 
had a four-poster bed. 

When night came. she went to bed, and, being 
a great lover of light and fresh air, left her blinds 
up and her windows open. 

In the middle of the night she was suddenly 
awakened by the sensation that there was someone 
in the room. She opened her eyes, and saw, in the 
bright moonlight, the figure of a man standing at 
her dressing-table. 

She called out, and thereupon the figure turned 
round, very slowly, and came towards her. As it 
did so, she saw it was that of a very tall man 
wrapped in a long cloak. His face appeared to be 
a kind of slab, without a vestige of nose or eyes, 
but she noticed his enormous mouth, which was 
very low down and gaping wide open. As he 
came nearer and stood over the bed she saw, to 
her horror, that what seemed to be a mouth was 
no mouth at all, but that his throat was cut from 
ear to ear, in one awful gash, from which the blood 
was streaming. 

Unable to speak or move, she fainted dead 
away, and, on recovering, got out of the room and 
away from the house as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. W. Trevor White, of 46 Royal Oak Cres- 
cent, Banbury,’ is a great authority on occult 
matters, and a well-known lecturer on the Influence 
of Colour and other occult subjects. 

In reply to my request for a genuine experience 
of his own, he writes as follows :— 

‘“Now what is your definition of a ghost, as 
applied to your book? Do you mean a spectral 
apparition of regular habits and appearance? or do 
you include as ‘ ghosts’ those authenticated cases 
of so-called spirit return? . . . I remember once 
dining at an old Devonshire Rectory, with the 
rector, a widower, and his son of twenty, the latter a 
very wild youth of rather weird habits and customs. 

‘‘The lad had been refused the house of his 
sweetheart by his father, so was in a very agitated 
frame of mind, and after dinner, in his study, he 
made me his confidant, and poured forth the whole 
story in great anger and excitement. 

‘“<'When he had finished he bent his head down 
over his desk and burst into tears. It was then 
about II p.m., and the house was quite still. The 
door was ajar, and, just as the unhappy boy had 
finished his story, the door opened wide, and into 
the room walked his mother, who had been dead 
about a year, and whom I recognised from an 
enlarged photograph of her which hung on the wall. 

‘She walked straight over to her son, placed 
her hand on his shoulder, and, turning to me, said : 


1 These names are fictitious. 
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‘Help my poor boy through the great trouble that 
1s coming to him! ” 

‘She then disappeared through the window. 
I did what I could to cheer the poor fellow (who 
was conscious, in a dim way, of his mother’s 
presence), and told him to send for me if any crisis 
arose. 

‘“< Next day his father, the rector, a strong man, 
fell dead from syncope, and I only arrived upon 
the scene just in time to prevent the son shooting 
himself over his father’s body. The mother 
appeared twice again; once at the funeral, and once 
when I happened to be in imminent danger of 
losing my own life while her son was, in a drunken 
fury, trying to shoot me for throwing the spirits 
he craved for into the garden. 

‘<In bald outline, that is one of many first-hand 
experiences that you might consider worthy of a 
ghostly title. 

‘©IT may add that an Elemental once followed 
me across the moors from a dungeon I had visited, 
and I had a regular fight in the dark—dquite a 
fascinating experience; but I imagine these are 
not any good to you, because they depend on the 
reliability of one person’s word and faith only.” 

Mrs. Moser, of Robert Street, Hampstead 
Road, N.W., has kindly given me the following 
particulars of an apparition which appeared to 
members of her family. 
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A farmer, living near Horncastle, in Lincoln- 
shire, was once having some labourers’ cottages 
built, and, during the building operation, had a 
dispute with some of the bricklayers, whom he 
accused of shirking their work and taking too long 
in getting it done. 

One man, who appears to have been a very 
industrious man, wrongly accused, greatly resented 
the farmer’s words, and there was a heated argu- 
ment between them. The workman, who at the 
time was engaged in making a brick fireplace, 
grew very violent, and ended up by saying to the 
farmer: ‘I hope God will strike me dead and that 
I may go to hell if I leave off making this fireplace 
before it is finished.” 

Not long afterwards some of the farm horses 
escaped from the stables and ran amok, evading 
all control, and damaging the premises consider- 
ably. Quite unable to cope with them, the 
waggoner hurried to where the bricklayers were 
working, and asked them to help him to get the 
horses back to the stables. 

In the excitement of the moment they all 
ran to assist him, including the one who had 
lately sworn the rash oath. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he reached the farmyard than, with- 
out a cry or a word, he suddenly dropped 
down dead. 

The cause was attributed to heart disease, and 
nothing was said about the matter of the oath, 
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because the farmer was naturally anxious not to 
Jet it be known that he and the unfortunate mason 
had had a quarrel. 

Time passed on, and the cottage with the fatal 
fireplace was finished. The first people to live in 
it were Mrs. Moser’s grandfather and grand- 
mother, who had for their bedroom the room 
containing the fireplace. 

As soon as they had settled down in the cottage, 
they began to be disturbed at night by mysterious 
sounds. Time after time they heard the ring of 
a bricklayer’s trowel and the tap-tap-tap of its 
wooden handle on the bricks. In the silence of 
the night they could both distinctly hear in the 
bedroom the unmistakable noises made by a mason 
at his work—the scraping of the mortar, the 
putting of the bricks into place, and, above all, 
the ghastly tap-tap of the trowel. 

Nearly scared out of théir wits, they were always 
afraid to get a light and investigate the matter, 
but one night the noises became so loud and 
terrifying that they could not keep still. Before 
they could light a candle, however, they both saw 
distinctly, standing at the fireplace, a man in 
mason’s clothes, busily engaged at work. Mrs. 
Moser’s grandmother gave a loud scream, and 
the figure turned round and then vanished. 
Thoroughly alarmed, they got up and searched 
the house, but there was nobody about and the 
front door was securely locked, as usual, but they 
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were too nervous to return to bed, and kept watch 
until morning. 

For the rest of the night all was still. Next 
day they told the story to some neighbours, and 
described the man, whom they had never seen 
before, being newcomers to the village. The 
neighbours at once recognised him from their 
description as the mason who had dropped dead 
while helping to build their cottage. The farmer 
heard of the apparition, and, in his surprise, 
revealed the truth about the man’s oath and its 
awful sequel. 

Strange to say, although the couple lived some 
time longer in the cottage, the weird sounds ceased 
from that night. Mrs. Moser has often heard 
her grandfather and grandmother describe the 
occurrence, and says that there is not the slightest 
doubt that the vision actually appeared to them. 
It seemed as though the farmer’s revelation had, 
in some way, laid the ghost, for it never troubled 
them again. Probably the fact of the truth being 
known broke the spell, and the restless spirit of 
the man who had died to help another was absolved 
from the consequences of his oath. 


Miss Gladys Butt (whom I know personally) 
has kindly told me of the following true experience, 
which happened to personal friends of her own who 
are still living. I have altered their names, in 
deference to Miss Butt’s wishes. 
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An English family, named Gardner, consisting 
of a mother and three daughters, took a house at 
Bruges, in Belgium. The rent was so absurdly 
small that they thought at once there must be 
something wrong with the house, and on making 
inquiries they found it had the reputation of being 
haunted, but as they did not believe in ghosts, 
they were simply amused, and congratulated them- 
selves on getting the house so cheap. 

One night, not long after they had moved in, 
the eldest daughter, who had been away from home 
some time, returned, and was put to sleep in a 
large vacant room, in which none of the family 
had previously slept. 

Miss Gardner went to bed and slept soundly 
until the middle of the night, when she was 
suddenly awakened by hearing the clock strike 
twelve. As she listened, she heard a strange noise, 
as of some presence in the room, and, feeling 
very wide awake, she sat up in bed and looked 
about. | 

At the opposite side of the room, almost the 
whole wall was taken up by folding doors, which 
divided the room from another large empty room, 
which had originally formed part of the room in 
which she was sleeping. 

The noise seemed to come from behind the 
folding doors, and, as she watched, she saw the 
doors dissolve, and had a clear view into the room 
beyond. There, to her intense astonishment, she 
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saw a party of four men, in Spanish dress, playing 
cards at a round table. 

Transfixed with amazement, she could not call 
out or speak, but sat up in bed, watching them. 
Suddenly one man turned down his cards, and 
began a violent quarrel with his opponent. With 
fierce gestures they seemed to be disputing some 
point at issue, and, though not a word was spoken, 
their movements told the whole story. All of a 
sudden the man who was accused drew his dagger, 
and stabbed his opponent to the heart, watching 
him with a savage look of triumph as he fell back- 
wards. 

Miss Gardner sank, half fainting, on her pillow, 
and closed her eyes. When she recovered, the 
room was in complete darkness, and she could see 
nothing, but, thoroughly unnerved and unable to 
sleep another wink, she lighted a lamp and, getting 
a book, read it until it grew light. 

In the morning she told her mother and sisters 
her extraordinary experiences during the night, 
with, of course, the usual result. They said she 
had been dreaming and had imagined the whole 
thing. However, she was so persistent in declaring 
that she had been wide awake, that her mother 
offered to sleep with her that night, so that she 
should get a good night’s rest and not feel nervous. 

Mrs. Gardner retired to rest with her daughter, 
and at midnight the scene of the night before was 
re-enacted. The folding doors dissolved, and the 
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party of Spaniards again played cards. Finally, 
there was the quarrel, ending in the death of one 
of them. Both mother and daughter were awake 
at the same moment, and both of them saw the 
vision. Next day the uncanny room was left 
severely alone, and Mrs. Gardner made inquiries 
among her friends and the neighbours concerning 
the house. She found that the story was well 
known. Everybody who had ever slept in the 
haunted room had seen what she and her daughter 
had seen, and it was common talk in Bruges. 

As they had taken the house for a year they 
resolved to stay in it, and they did so without 
further inconvenience, but the room in which the 
nightly tragedy took place was kept locked up, 
and none of them ever slept in it again. 

Five or six years later the same family had 
another singular experience, which would have 
confirmed their belief in ghosts if belief were 
wanting. 

They took a house in France, in one of the 
southern provinces, and this time the eldest 
daughter was married, and had her little baby with 
her. 

One day she noticed the baby, a child of about 
eleven months old, smiling and looking up 
out of her cot, as if somebody was leaning over 
her. 

The baby cooed and stretched out her arms in 
great contentment, but Mrs. Miller could not see 
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anybody in the room, and called the nurse, to tell 
her about the occurrence. 

Over and over again the baby seemed to be 
caressed by some unseen hand. She used to crow 
and chuckle and look upward in a most uncanny 
manner; so much so that her mother thought it 
most extraordinary, and guessed that some ghostly 
Visitant was near. 

One day the nurse saw a quaint little old lady 
running up the stairs which led to the nursery. 
She wore an old-fashioned gown, with a pointed. 
collar, and black shoes with high red heels. She 
was very tiny and rather pretty, with quantities of 
white hair. When the nurse reached the nursery, 
although the stairs led nowhere else, there was no 
one to be seen. 

Soon afterwards the little old lady appeared 
again, and then several members of the household 
saw her on the stairs. As she went past them a 
gentle gust of wind used to blow softly and then 
die away. They got quite accustomed to her, and 
used to call her ‘‘ Dorothy.” Strange to say, 
almost the only member of the family who did 
not see her was the baby’s mother, who had wit- 
nessed the midnight card-party at Bruges. 

The two stories which follow were related to 
me by a well-known London editor. He has 
asked me to withhold his name, but has assured 
me that every word contained in them is true, and 
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that he can vouch for them from his own personal 
experience. : 

When Mr. Graham (as I shall call him) was a 
boy of about ten years old or so, his parents were 
then living in a house in the North of England. 
He had never been brought up to fear darkness, 
and always slept in a room by himself. The house 
was built in the shape of a T, and his room was 
at one end of it, cut off by a long passage from 
the other rooms. If he had cried out at any time 
he would probably not have been heard, but, being 
perfectly sound as regards nerves, he never knew 
what it was to feel afraid. 

One night he went to bed as usual and to sleep, 
but in the dim morning light woke up, feeling 
very frightened for no apparent reason. There 
was nothing in the room, but a weight of terror 
oppressed him, and he jumped out of bed and 
started off to his mother’s room at the other end of 
the house. When he got into the passage he saw, 
facing him, and cutting off his escape, the figure 
of a monk, in a cloak and cowl, standing in the 
centre of the passage. There was no face that he 
could see distinctly, but the hooded head was bent 
towards him, and he received the impression that 
the figure was intensely malevolent. He did not 
think it was a ghost, because he had never heard 
of such things as ghosts, but he was so terrified 
that he nearly dropped. 

He knew he must pass the monk if he wanted 
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to get to his mother’s room, and he also realised 
that if he went back to his own room the figure 
might follow him, so he resolved to make a dash. 
The apparition filled up more than half the narrow 
passage, so he ducked his head, and dived clean 
through it! On he went to his mother’s room, 
screaming at the top of his voice, but before 
leaving the passage he had a strong impulse to 
turn his head, and there stood the figure, 
gaunt and grim, this time with its back towards 
him. 

His parents comforted him, and, of course, told 
him it was all his imagination—pure nonsense, 1n 
fact. To humour him, they searched the passage, 
but there was no figure to be seen, and nothing 
more was said about the matter; but the memory 
of the horrible monk remained with him as the 
most terrifying memory of his childhood. 

Two years went by, and the family left the house 
in the North and came to live in one near London. 

One day a guest from the North Country, who 
was a native of the place in which they had formerly 
lived, came to stay with them. During his visit 
the boy told him about the apparition, and how 
frightened he had been. The visitor looked grave 
and remarked, ‘‘That is a most curious thing, 
because the house you lived in was built on the site 
of an old monastery.” 

Here, then, was the explanation, and Mr. 
Graham avers that neither he nor any member of 
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the family had the least idea that such had been 
the case. 


The next ghostly episode is one which occurred 
in Mr. Graham’s present house, which is a very 
old one, on the borders of Epping Forest. 

About three years ago, during his wife’s illness, 
he occupied a room in the house which, up to 
then, had never been used. 

On one occasion, in the middle of the night, he 
was startled to hear the sharp report of a revolver 
or pistol close to his ear, and, springing up, 
searched the room. 

As there was nothing unusual to be seen, he 
dashed across the landing into his wife’s room, to 
see if anything had happened there, but found her 
sleeping quietly with her infant child, so he went 
out without waking her, and searched the whole 
house, with no result. 

Nothing happened for the next night or two. 
Then exactly the same thing occurred over again. 
A sharp report awakened Mr. Graham out of a 
sound sleep, and once more he explored the house. 

This time he was absolutely positive that a 
revolver had gone off in the room, although there 
was nothing whatever to account for the noise, so 
he went back to bed again, filled with wonder. 

Yet again, on another occasion, it startled him 
in the same way. Having twice searched the place 
without success, he now came to the conclusion 
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that it must be something supernatural, and the 
next morning he told his wife about it. She was 
very much amused at the idea of the house being 
haunted, and said he must have been dreaming. 
But he left the room, which remained empty. 

The next he heard of it was when the house 
was full of guests, and a servant was allowed to 
sleep in the room. In the morning the servant 
asked whether any person had fired a revolver in 
the night, for she had, she said, heard one go off, 
and it had frightened her dreadfully. Mr. Graham, 
who was present when she made the statement, 
told her it was her imagination, but looked 
meaningly at his wife, who hitherto had been very 
sceptical about the occult side of the affair. So 
little faith had she, however, in the story, that she 
still refused to believe it, and had the room turned 
into a night-nursery for the children. 

A month or two after the children had slept in 
it, the eldest, a boy of five, came to his father one 
day and said: 

‘“‘ Daddy, why are there always such big bangs 
in my room at night? ”’ 

Mr. Graham returned the usual answer—that it 
was all imagination—and there the matter ended. 
But the noises have never entirely ceased. The 
boy has mentioned them twice or three times, and 
they still occur at intervals. Nothing unusual 
follows them, and no apparition has been seen, but 
the mysterious shots are evidently the outcome of 
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some tragedy which was enacted in the room in 
times long past, but whether of murder, duel, or 
—_ who shall - 


Ansihe pends eter aes 18 well — in 
the literary and scientific world, has kindly given 
me the following story, which relates to members 
of his own family, and which I will call ‘“‘ The Ivory 
Crucifix.” 

‘“< Years ago,” said Mr. , ‘““when we were 
children in my home in a far country, we had 
a boy cousin named John whom we all disliked, 
because he was a pale, ‘ soppy,’ religious kind of 
lad, who could not enter into our rough games. 
My mother was greatly attached to him, and he 
to her; indeed, I think she liked him even better 
than her own sons; at any rate, quite as much. 

The doctors found out that the poor boy was 
consumptive, and ordered him off to Egypt, as a 
last chance of saving his life. 

Before starting, John came to our house to say 
good-bye, and brought my mother, his dear Aunt 
Teresa, as he called her, a beautiful ivory crucifix 
as a parting gift. It was about ten inches in 
height, not one of those that hang up, but a solidly 
made cross, standing firmly on a pedestal. 

My mother was delighted with her nephew’s 
present, and insisted on placing it on a large 
wooden bracket, which hung high up, out of reach, 
over her bed, much to my father’s wrath, for he 
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had strong Protestant prejudices, and thought that 
all crucifixes savoured more or less of Rome. 

When my cousin was leaving, we all went to 
the station to see him off. The parting between 
him and my mother was most affecting, and his 
last words were: ‘Good-bye, Aunt. We shall 
next meet in Heaven. But I shall be sending you 
a message.” 

Three or four months later there was a garden- 
party at our house, and, just before the guests 
arrived, my mother went to her room to put on 
her hat. Soon afterwards a loud scream was heard, 
and one of the maids who rushed in found her 
lying across the bed in a dead faint. When she 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to speak, she 
told us that when she came into the room she was 
thinking of her nephew and wondering how he 
was, when suddenly the crucifix, at which she was 
looking, fell heavily off the wooden bracket with a 
loud crash. The bracket was still firmly fixed to 
the wall, far out of reach, and, as my mother said, 
the crucifix was far too heavy to have blown off. 
What had made it fall? Of course, my father 
and all of us tried to comfort her, but she at once 
guessed that something had happened, and her 
worst fears were realised when, the same evening 
at half-past six o’clock, a cable arrived from 
Egypt to say that the boy was dead, having died 
at the very moment the crucifix fell. 

I know myself that this really did happen, and 
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what a profound impression it made upon the 
whole household and in our neighbourhood. In 
after years when, as a young man, I was going 
through the various phases of religious doubt 
which come to most of us at one time or another, 
and was fighting hard to retain what faith I could, 
the remembrance of it prevented me from becoming 
an atheist. 
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FAMILY LEGENDS 


THE SCREAMING SKULL 


This story deals with the extraordinary legend of the 
Screaming Skull of Burton Agnes Hall, the seat of the 
Boynton family. The Boyntons, who had lived at 
Boynton for a considerable period before the Conquest, 
became possessed of Burton Agnes Hall in the early 
part of the seventeenth century through the marriage of 
Sty Matthew Boynton, the first Baronet, with the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Henry Griffith; this name 
ts still retained in the family; the present Baronet, 
eighteenth in direct descent, being Sir Griffith Boynton. 
With the name and the estates, the Boynton family have 
also inherited the legend of the Screaming Skull—for 
the authentic facts of which, as family tradition has 
handed them down, 1 have to thank Sir Griffith Boynton, 
who has been kind enough to read and correct my 
version of the legend. 


URTON AGNES HALL, lying pictures- 


quely between Driffield and Bridlington, _ 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, is the home of 
a mystery so weird and uncanny that the story is 
almost without an equal in the legendary lore of 


old English families. 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
Burton Agnes estates, which had been held by 
right of descent for many generations by the De 
Somerville and Griffith families, passed into the 
sole possession of three sisters of the latter family, 


who were co-heiresses of the Hall and the con- 


siderable landed property attached to it. — 
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These three ladies had very high notions of the 


dignity and importance of their lineage, and on 
taking possession of the dilapidated old mansion 
which had sheltered their ancestors for so long, 
they considered it far too lowly and out of keeping 
with the style of architecture fashionable at that 
period for their grand ideas. Now that they were 
possessed of very considerable wealth, nothing 
would satisfy them but to build a Hall which should 
eclipse every mansion in the neighbourhood, even 
that of the mighty Earls of Northumberland, sur- 
passing them all in beauty of architecture, design, 
and decoration. 

To the youngest sister, Anne Griffith, this 
scheme specially commended itself, and her dreams 
at night were of the gorgeous dwelling which was 
to become their home. Her mind became almost 
obsessed with visions of its beauty, and in fancy 
she saw it rise from the ground as though fashioned 
by fairy fingers, a House Beautiful, worthy 
to rank with the fabulous palaces of the Arabian 
Nights. 

No sooner was the plan decided upon than the 
sisters went to work in earnest; the best architects, 
masons, and carpenters were called in, and the best 
materials were procured at enormous expense. 
The services of Inigo Jones, the famous architect, 
and Rubens, the painter, were requisitioned for the 
artistic decorating of the interior, and the sisters 
filled the rooms and corridors with gems of carving, 
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painting, and sculpture, lavishing wealth upon 
every portion of the new Burton Agnes Hall. 

Anne’s interest in the house grew instead of 
decreasing. She lived and had her being in its 
creation, and had no thought besides. When it 
was finished she never ceased wandering about the 
corridors, admiring a picture here or a statue there, 
or making suggestions for the further adornment 
of an almost perfect dwelling, her artistic eye 
roving lovingly over the treasures around her. 

One afternoon, soon after the sisters had estab- 
lished themselves in their new dwelling, Anne 
Griffith proposed to pay a visit to the St. Quentins 
at Harpham, about a mile distant. She decided 
to go on foot, saying she would be home before 
nightfall, and as she was often in the habit of 
taking long walks in the neighbourhood her sisters 
did not attempt to dissuade her. One of them, 
however, suggested that she should take her 
favourite dog with her for company, as since the 
dissolution of monasteries the countryside was 
overrun with beggars, who could no longer rely 
upon the hospitality of the generous monks, and 
sometimes stopped passers-by and demanded alms 
with threats of violence. 

Anne had no fear of robbers, but with a laugh 
she called the dog, and set out upon the lonely 
road leading to Harpham. For some distance she 
met no one, but as she drew near to St. John’s 
Well she saw two rough-looking men, who seemed 
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to be asleep, lying on the grass. As she was obliged 
to pass them rather closely, she stepped very softly 
along by the roadside, but all in vain, for at her 
approach one of the men rose to his feet and asked 
her for alms. 

Anne drew out her purse immediately and gave 
the man some pieces of silver, but as she did so 
a valuable finger-ring she was wearing attracted 
his greedy eye, and he roughly told her to hand it 
over. 

“It was my mother’s ring and an heirloom,” 
protested Anne. 

‘‘ Heirloom or no heirloom, we mean to have it, 
pretty lady,” said the other rufhan with a laugh, 
“so off with it at once, or by St. John Pll soon 
take it off for myself.” 

Anne screamed loudly for Helps and her dog 
barked with all his might, but there were no houses 
near and her heart sank within her. 

“Stop that noise! ? shouted the first robber, 


seizing her hand as he spoke, and beginning to 


tear off the coveted ring. 

At this, poor Anne redoubled her screams, 
whereupon the second ruffian, exasperated by her 
cries, seized his stick and struck her a heavy blow 
on the head, felling her to the earth. 

At the same moment some rustics came 
hurrying up, and the robbers decamped hurriedly, 
without the ring, leaving Anne lying senseless by 
the roadside. 
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The villagers carried her carefully to Harpham 
Hall, where Lady St. Quentin tended and nursed 
her back to consciousness. Next day she had so 
far recovered that she was able to be removed 
home, but in spite of the loving care of her sisters, 
she still suffered from the effects of the blow, and 
fell into a state of complete nervous exhaustion, 
from which she never rallied. A few days later she 
died, and was buried in the church of Burton Agnes. 

Now comes the strange part of the story. In 
her dying moments Anne was alternately conscious 
and unconscious, and her passionate love for her 
beautiful home seemed to dominate all other feel- 
ing.- She realised she was about to leave it, and 
her spirit seemed to cling to the spot she had 
loved so well. When she felt that death was 
rapidly approaching, she called -her sisters to her 
bedside and told them that the end was near, 
adding in solemn tones: 

‘‘ Sisters, I shall never sleep peacefully in the 
churchyard unless at least part of me shall remain 
in this house. Promise me faithfully that as soon 
as my breath shall have left my body, my head 
shall be severed from it and shall be preserved 
within these walls. On no account let it be 
removed. And make it known to those who shall 
in future dwell under this roof that if they disobey 
this, my dying wish, my spirit shall, if permitted, 
make such a disturbance that the house shall be 
utterly uninhabitable.” 
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Of course, the sisters had no intention whatever 
of taking poor Anne’s supposed ravings seriously, 
or of doing as she desired, but, to pacify the dying 
girl, they promised to obey her last request. Anne 
at once seemed comforted, and soon afterwards she 
died peacefully, and her body, quite unmutilated, 
was laid to rest in the family vault. 

A week after the funeral, on the same night 
of the week as that on which Anne died, just as 
the inmates of the house were retiring to bed, they 
were startled by a loud crash in one of the upstair 
rooms. Concluding that a picture or some furni- 
ture had fallen, two men-servants went to the 
room to find out the cause of the noise, but every- 
thing was quite undisturbed. Full of anxious 
fear, the family kept vigil; but the night wore on 
without any further sounds, and the next morning 
there was no evidence of any disturbance. 

On the same night of the following week, at 
exactly the same hour, several of the heavy doors 
in the house began banging violently, with 
apparently no cause. The alarmed household, 
terrified nearly out of their wits, rushed en masse 
in the direction of the sound, but as fast as they 
searched one part of the Hall the doors in another 
part would begin banging and crashing, only to 
be found fast closed, and in many cases securely 
locked. At last the noise ceased, and the sisters 
and their retainers retired tremblingly to rest. 

Next week, on the same night, the inhabitants 
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of the Hall were alarmed by hearing the footsteps 
of a large crowd of people hurrying through the 
rooms and corridors, while heartrending groans 
and screams broke the stillness of the night. 

This time the terrified household dared not leave 
their beds, but lay shivering with dread under the 
bedclothes. On the following day every woman 
servant had fled from the house. 

The two sisters, horrified beyond measure, con- 
sulted with their neighbours, Sir William St. 
Quentin and the Vicar of Burton Agnes. They 
confessed tearfully that Anne in her dying moments 
had laid on them a solemn injunction which they 
had promised to perform, but had afterwards 
ignored, and they also told of her threat that, unless 
her body or some part of her body should remain 
in the house, she would haunt Burton Agnes till 
the Judgment Day. 

After hearing their story, the vicar suggested 
that some light might be thrown upon the matter 
if Anne’s coffin were to be opened, so this was 
accordingly done. When the lid was raised a 
ghastly spectacle presented itself. The body, it is 
true, lay peaceful and uncorrupted, but the head 
had fallen to decay, and a grinning skull, already 
severed from the trunk, struck terror to the hearts 
of the beholders. 

This was at once accepted as the sign for which 
the vicar had hoped. 

‘Let the skull be brought to the Hall,” said 
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the sisters, ‘‘ for until that is done the soul of our 
dead sister will never rest in peace.” 

The grisly relic was accordingly brought, with 
due reverence, to the Hall, and placed upon a 
table, and with its advent the ghostly, nocturnal 
sounds ceased to alarm the sisters, and all was peace 
once more. 

The skull is still carefully preserved bricked up 
in a wall at Burton Agnes Hall, and is known as 
“the luck of the Boyntons.?? Several attempts 
have been made to remove it, but every time it 
has been tampered with loud screams and other 
disturbances have followed. On one occasion a 
maid-servant threw it from a window upon the 
top of a passing load of straw, but the moment it 
fell there the horses drawing the waggon stopped 
suddenly, and no amount of whipping would urge 
them on, though the moment they were relieved 
of their ghastly burden they started on as if nothing 
had happened. On another occasion one of the 
Boyntons buried the skull in the garden, but its 
groans and wails soon compelled him to dis- 
inter it. 

One of the family portraits at Burton Agnes 
represents the three sisters in Elizabethan costume, 
and in one of the upper rooms hangs a single 
portrait of Anne Griffith—‘*‘ Awd Nance,” as the 
villagers irreverently called her—in ruff and kirtle. 
She has gained her dying wish, for her skull will 
rest until it crumbles to dust in the home of the 
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Boyntons, a memento of one of the strangest pages 
that ever came out of a family history. 


AUTHOR’S NoTE—Another “screaming skull” is preserved 
at Bettiscombe, in Dorsetshire. It is that of a negro servant 
who said, when dying, that his spirit would not rest unless his 
body lay in his native land. In spite of this he was buried in 
Bettiscombe Churchyard, and at once horrible screams pro- 
ceeded from his grave, and strange sounds were heard all over 
the house in which he died. These continued until the body 
was exhumed, but every time attempts were made to re-bury it 
the hubbub began again, and at last the skull was allowed to 
remain in the house, where it is still preserved. One version of 
the story says that the negro was in the service of a priest, and 
that he quarrelled with his master and murdered him. 


THE CAULD LAD OF HYLTON 


An account of a strange legend connected with the early 
days of the old Border Castle of Hylton, a belief in 
which still survives among the inhabitants of County 
Durham. The present version has been kindly read 
and authenticated by the present Lord Hylton. 


YLTON CASTLE, in Durham, the ancient 

stronghold of the powerful Border Barons of 
Hylton, has its well-authenticated ghostly inhabi- 
tant in the shape of the ‘‘Cauld (or cold) Lad,” 
whose deeds form the theme of many a song and 
story. 

The story goes that in the dark ages a certain 
Baron Hylton, who was of an extremely violent 
and passionate disposition, ordered his horse to be 
brought out in time for him to start off to ride to 
a neighbouring village. 

The time for starting came, and the Baron stood 
ready and fuming with rage, for no horse was at 
the door waiting for him to mount. 

Blind with rage, the Baron strode to the stable, 
where he found the horse-boy, who should have 
been saddling his charger, sunk in a peaceful sleep 
upon a heap of straw, dreaming no doubt some 
boyish dream of tender fancy, and blissfully uncon- 
scious of the approach of his angry master. 

With a mighty oath the Baron seized a hay-fork 
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(some accounts say a scythe), and striking the 
unfortunate boy on the head, killed him instantly. 
Then he paused in dismay. He had only intended 
to give the lad a severe thrashing; but the first 
blow happened to strike a vulnerable spot, and 
before the Baron could realise what he had done, 
the boy was a corpse. His master knelt down 
and ascertained that life was extinct. He then 
covered the boy with straw until nightfall, when, 
on returning from his ride, he went by stealth to 
the stable, took the body to a pond, and sunk it, 
by means of stones, in the deep, still water. 

Time passed on, but the spirit of the dead lad 
found no rest, and returned to the Castle to avenge 
its wrongs. It used to come, haggard and wild- 
looking in its appearance, at all hours of the night, 
and tales of its mysterious doings began to be 
freely circulated in the neighbourhood. It chiefly 
haunted the servants’ quarters, and after the fashion 
of a Pixie or a Brownie, played pranks upon the 
maids and men in the Hall. 

If the kitchen were left overnight in perfect 
order, the Cauld Lad would be heard amusing 
himself by throwing the pewter pots and pans in 
all directions, and ‘‘ making hay ”? among the china 
cups and saucers. If, on the contrary, the kitchen 
had been left in an untidy or disordered state, the 
sprite would set to work to ‘“‘redd it up,” and in 
the morning every pot and pan would be found 
in its proper place, and every platter on its shelf. 
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The servants often purposely left the kitchen 
in disorder to ensure its being tidy by daybreak, 
for they feared to do the contrary, and the Cauld 
Lad took advantage of the hours between 
darkness and dawn to turn a tidy room topsy- 
turvy. 

Needless to say, the servants lived in a state of 
terror. One of the dairymaids especially had 
reason to dread the Cauld Lad. She had a great 
weakness for cream, and was addicted to the sad 
failing of sipping, from a spoon, the sweetest of 
the dairy produce, when she thought nobody was 
near. One day, as she was tasting from some of 
the richest pans, the Cauld Lad suddenly addressed 
her, saying: 

“Ye taste, and ye taste, and ye taste, but ye 
never gie the Cauld Lad a taste.” 

On hearing his voice, the terrified maid dropped 
the spoon and fled from the dairy, vowing she 
would never enter it again, and could never after- 
wards be induced to go near it. 

At last the servants, driven to distraction, deter- 
mined to banish the Cauld Lad, and secretly laid 


their heads together to find the best means of — 


ridding the Castle of his presence. The Cauld 
Lad, however, seems to have been aware of their 
conspiracy against him, for in the dead of night 
he was frequently heard crooning to himself 
the following stanza, to a weird, monotonous 
tune: 
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*Wae’s me, wae’s me, 
The acorn is not yet 
Fallen from the tree. 
That’s to grow in the wood, 
That’s to make the cradle, 
That’s to rock the bairn, 
That’s to grow to a man, 
That’s to /ay me!” 

The servants, all the same, were determined to 
banish him, so, after consulting a wise woman, 
they provided a green cloak and hood ready for the 
truculent sprite. That night, instead of retiring 
to rest, they sat in solemn conclave round the fire 
and waited for him to appear. 

At the hour of midnight the Cauld Lad slid into 
the kitchen and stood for a few moments in front 
of the fire. Then, seeing the green garments, he 
put them on, to see how they fitted. Charmed 
with his new clothes, he began to frisk and cut 
capers, turning somersaults all over the kitchen 
floor and dancing the wildest of jigs. 

At cockcrow he wrapped his green mantle round 
him, and after singing loudly: 

“ Here’s a cloak, and here’s a hood, 
The Cauld Lad of Hylton will do no more good.” 


he disappeared again into thin air. 

He never afterwards returned to assist the 
servants with the housework, but to this day, so 
the story goes, his voice is heard through the halls 
and passages of Hylton Castle singing its weird 
song : 
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“‘ Here’s a cloak, and here’s a hood, 
The Cauld Lad of Hylton will do no more good.” 

Thus runs the legend, and it certainly has a 
basis of fact, apart from tradition, as the following 
testimony will show. 

According to historical documents, whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute, an inquest was held 
on July 3rd, 1609, on the body of Roger Skeltor, 
who was killed with the point of a scythe, acci- 
dentally, by Robert Hylton, of Hylton, Esq., for 
which the said Robert Hylton received a free 
pardon on September 6th, 1609. 

Another version of the legend simply says that 
a lad, who was a servant of the house, was cruelly 
treated and kept in a cupboard. He is supposed 
to have received his suggestive name from the 
stiff and stark condition in which he was found. 
It is certain that a room in the castle was long 
distinguished by the name of ‘‘ The Cauld Lad’s 
Room,” and was always left unoccupied except 
when the Castle was overflowing with company. 
The cupboard in it was long pointed out to visitors 
at ‘* The Cauld Lad’s Cupboard.” 

Hylton Castle stands low and hidden (hence its 
original name of ‘ Heltun”’) in the Vale of the 
Wear, not far from the scene of the legend of the 
Lambton Worm. 

It is situated in the county of Durham, near 
Sunderland, three miles to the west of Wearmouth 
Bridge on the Newcastle Road. The first Hylton 
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of actual record was Romanus, the knight of 
Hylton, who held three knights’ fees in 1166 of 
ancient feoffment—meaning long settlement. 

One of the Hyltons was slain at Feversham, one 
in Normandy, one at Metz, three in the Holy 
War, one at Agincourt, two at St. Albans, and 
four at Flodden. 

The race of Hylton is now extinct in the male 
line. When the last Baron died, his estate passed 
into the possession of his nephew, Sir Richard 
Musgrave, who assumed the name of Hylton, and 
left an only daughter and heiress, Eleanor, who 
married William Jolliffe, M.P. for Petersfield. 
Their grandson, Sir William Jolliffe, Bart., had 
the Barony of Hylton revived in his favour in 
1866. 

Hylton Castle, which was sold by private Act 
of Parliament shortly after Sir Richard Hylton’s 
death, is now in the possession of the Briggs 
family. | | 


THE MILLER OF SPEDLING’S 
TOWER | 


The strange story of the Miller of Spedling’s Tower has 
been handed down in the Jardine family since the days 
of Charles Il., and the authentic version of it recorded 
here was chiefly compiled from information kindly sup- 
plied by Sir William Jardine, Bart. of Applegirih, 
who has corrected the manuscript and made some most 
interesting additions and alterations, thus giving the 
story special value by bringing tt inline with the family 
documents and traditions. 

N the reign of Charles II., Spedling’s Tower, 

a strong fortress on the left bank of the river 
Annan, in Dumfriesshire, was owned and occupied 
by a powerful baronet, Sir Alexander Jardine, of 
Applegirth, who ruled like a little king in true 
feudal state, and had a crowd of retainers to do 
his every bidding. 

The story goes that a certain miller, named 
Porteous, who lived in the parish of Applegirth, 
was accused, whether rightly or wrongly, of setting 
fire to his mill, and, being arrested on suspicion, 
was confined in a deep dungeon in the depths of 
Spedling’s Tower, in the care of Sir Alexander 
Jardine. 

Soon after the miller’s incarceration, the Lord 
of Applegirth was called away to Edinburgh on 
some pressing and unexpected business, and in his 


hurry he forgot to leave behind him the key of 
136 
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the dungeon in which Porteous was confined, 
which he always carried about with him wherever 
he went. 

The massive iron door of the dungeon was 
safely locked, and as the day passed on the wretched 
prisoner behind it began to feel the dread pangs of 
hunger most acutely. Night came on, but no 
gaoler appeared to relieve his sufferings. The 
stout iron door shut out all assistance, and soon 
the unhappy miller began to realise that he had, 
either by accident or intent, been left to his fate. 
Unable to bear his sufferings, he screamed con- 
tinually, in the most piteous manner: 

‘“‘Let me out! Let me out! I[’m deein’ o’ 
hunger.” 

But no help came, and still the pitiful cries rang 
through the vaulted roofs of the tower. 

When Sir Alexander Jardine reached Edinburgh | 
he rode through one of the city gates, and as he 
did so the sight of the big bunch of keys carried 
by the warder reminded him, in a flash, that 
he had left a helpless prisoner behind him to 
starve. 

He at once sent back a courier with orders to 
speed post haste to Applegirth with the key, and 
release the prisoner without delay. 

The courier started off immediately, and rode 
with all haste, for he knew it was a matter of life 
and death. But before he had time to arrive there 
the wretched Porteous had perished of hunger, 
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having first gnawed off one of his hands in his 
bitter extremity. 

From that moment the miller’s ghost began to 
haunt Spedling’s Tower in the most terrible 
fashion, and the Jardine family had no peace by 
night or day front its visitations. Sir Alexander, 
whose fault had been forgetfulness, not wilful 
cruelty, was sorely troubled, and, according to the 
old use and wont, appealed to the family chaplain 
to exorcise the unwelcome visitor, whose agonised 
cry of “Let me out! Let me out! [m deein’ 0” 
hunger!’ rang constantly through the Tower, 
and made life perfectly unbearable. 

The chaplain with great solemnity at once per- 
formed the mystic rite of exorcism, using for the 
purpose a large black-letter Bible, which belonged 
to the Castle. 

Yielding to his strenuous efforts, the ghost 
immediately ceased its outcries and kept within 
the bounds of its dungeon, the scene of its mortal 
agoni¢s, no longer waking the echoes at night with 
its tears and lamentations, and once more the family 
breathed freely. A new misfortune, however, 
occurred in the death of the chaplain who had 
“laid” the ghost, for he died with mysterious 
suddenness soon after he had performed the mystic 
rite. 

All went well until the Bible which had been 
used to exorcise the spirit (and had since then been 


used every day for family prayer) began to show 
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signs of wear, and was sent to Edinburgh to be 
rebound. The moment it left the Castle the spirit 
of Porteous, taking advantage of its absence, 
became ‘extremely boisterous in the pit.” It 
made noises in the dungeon like those of a huge 
bird flapping its wings, and at times threatened 
to break down the iron door by nearly shaking it 
off its hinges. It was also always sure to remove 
the bark from any twig which was thrust through 
the keyhole, and cried incessantly, ‘‘ I’m deein’ ©” 
hunger!» The terrified family could only suffer 
in silence while the Bible was being repaired; but 
the moment the Holy Book returned to Apple- 
girth, the ghost became once more quiet, and 
ceased to roam about the Tower uttering despairing 
cries. 

The family at once became convinced that under 
no circumstances must the Bible remain a single 
night away from the Castle, and a solemn conclave 
was held, at which it was decided to deposit the 
Bible in a stone niche, which is still to be seen in 
the wall of the ancient staircase. 

These things were done, and the spirit of 
Porteous once more found rest, and has never 
troubled the Jardine family again from that day 
to this. 

Jardine Hall, the old seat of the Jardine family 
(but sold‘with the estate of Applegirth in 1886), 
is situated on the opposite side of the river, its 
windows overlooking the old walls of Spedling’s 
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Castle. The latter was in its day a strong fortress, 
flanked by round turrets, and is now a ruin in a 
most excellent state of preservation, but without 
any roof, which gives it an eerie appearance quite 
in keeping with that of a haunted castle. | 

The Bible which plays so prominent a part in 
the story still belongs to the family of the present 
baronet, Sir William Jardine, of Applegirth. It 
is an old black-letter edition, printed by Robert 
Baker, a.D. 1634, and is, of course, carefully pre- 
served among the most treasured of the family 
relics. It is covered with an old calfskin, and 
enclosed in a massive, brass bound box, made out 
of one of the old beams of the Spedling’s Tower. 
Some steps of a stair within the small dungeon are 
still shown on which Porteous was found stretched 
out by the courier who arrived too late to save 
him from a cruel and lingering death. 

The good woman at the Tower in 1788 declared 
that should the Bible again be taken off the 
premises no consideration whatever would induce 
her to remain there a single night. 

Jardine Hall itself, which is so closely con- 
nected with the history of Spedling’s Tower, was 
by no means free from a share of the haunting of 
the dead miller, for during the time that the Bible 
had gone to Edinburgh to be rebound, the ghost, 
getting out of the dungeon, crossed the river and 
presented itself at the new house (to which the 
family had removed), making a great disturbance, 
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and actually hauling the baronet and his lady out 
of bed. Some accounts, indeed, say that so terrify- 
ing was its behaviour that the unfortunate owner 
of Jardine Hall refused to wait until the Bible 
was repaired, but recalled it hastily before it 
reached the capital, in order that its holy presence 
might quell the restless spirit, and keep it confined 
to its dungeon. 

It is curious to note that cruelty, in some form 
or another, was generally the basis of these famous 
old family legends. Most of the Royal ghosts 
that appear had been barbarously beheaded, or 
otherwise done to death. The ‘‘Grey Man of 
Bellister ?? was torn in pieces by bloodhounds; the 
‘‘Cauld Lad of Hylton’? was slain by his master; 
the “Radiant Boy of Chillingham ” was found 
bricked up in a wall; the ‘Lady of Knaresdale 
Hall »? was drowned by her own brother; the ghost 
of little Lord Dacre is seen riding the rocking- 
horse from which his cruel guardian arranged that 
he should fall and be killed; the ‘‘ Witch of Irby- 
dale? was purposely worried to death by dogs; 
the ‘‘ Grey Lady of Rainham ” was forced to marry 
against her will; the ‘‘Drummer Boy of the 
Airlies *? was thrown from the ramparts; and the 
‘Miller of Spedling’s Tower? was starved to 
death in the casual manner of the good old times. 


THE LAMBTON WORM 


There ts scarcely an ancient and noble family in Britain 
that has not some strange old legend connected with its 
early history, hardly a medieval castle or mansion of 
any importance that has not tts ghost story. From 
Sather to son these traditions have been handed down, 
and many generations have been thrilled by the tales of 
strange incidents and weird happenings in their 
ancestral homes. These traditions are full of romance. 
This ts the story of the curse that fell on nine genera- 
tions of Lambtons. The narrative ts made specially 
interesting by the fact that the Earl of Durham, the 
present representative of the Lambton family, has been 
kind enough not only to clear up several obscure points 
in the story, but also to read and amend the version 
which ts here presented. 


“For nine generations direct in their line, 
No one in his bed shall die ; 
In red war and in surgy sea, 
And some by their own hand lie.” 
OLD BALLAD. 


ONG ago, in the days when the Lambtons 
were so brave and powerful that they feared 
neither God nor man, the young heir of Lambton 
went a-fishing in the river Wear on a Sunday, 
according to his profane custom, and, meeting 


with no success, he vented his ill-luck in curses 


loud and deep, to the horror of the pious folk 


who passed him on their way to Mass. 


At last he felt a sharp tug at his line, and joy- 
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fully began to draw the expected fish to land; but, 
to his surprise and disappointment, he found he 
~ had hooked a worm of disgusting appearance, 
which he hastily tore off his hook, and threw into 
a neighbouring well. 

He continued to fish, and presently a stranger 
of venerable appearance drew near. 

‘< What sport? ’? quoth he. 

“Why, I think I’ve catched the devil,’ was 
young Lambton’s reply; ‘‘ go and look in yonder 
well.” 

The stranger looked at the Worm long and 
silently. . “‘I never saw the like of it before,’? he 
said gravely. ‘It betokens no good. Why, it 
has nine holes on each side of its mouth.” 

Lambton laughed and went on with his fishing, 
and presently the stranger passed on his way. 

Left in the well, the Worm throve apace. It 
grew and grew until the well became too small to 
hold it, and then it crawled forth to seek a new 
resting place. As the old chap-book version of the 
story says: 

“It betook itself to Wear’s cool stream, 
Nurs’d by the flood, so fast 
It grew till, within nine circling folds, 
A neighbouring hill it grasp’d.” 

It soon found a stone crag in the river Wear, 
round which it lay coiled during the daytime, and 
in the evening it wrapped itself nine times round 
the foot of a neighbouring hillock, which is called 
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to this day the Worm Hill. It now became the 
terror of the whole countryside, laying waste the 
land, injuring the cattle, frightening the villagers, 
devouring lambs, and sucking the milk from the 
cows. 

Meanwhile young Lambton had repented him 
of his evil life, and, having bathed himself in holy 
water and made the sign of the Cross, he joined 
the Crusaders and went off to distant lands. He 
was, therefore, quite in ignorance of the fact that 
the worm he had caught was devastating the 
country round his home, and laying waste the lands 
of his forefathers. His father, the old lord, bowed. 
down by grief and sorrow, lived still at Lambton 
Hall, and on its hill the Worm held sway. 

The household met in council, and an old 
retainer, far advanced in years, suggested that the 
large trough belonging to the courtyard should 
be filled with milk to propitiate the Worm. This 
was accordingly done. The Worm approached, 
drank the milk, and retired to the hill with its 
appetite appeased, and from that day forth it 
demanded a daily supply of milk of ‘nine kye,”? 
and if refused it would plunder and slay without 
mercy, and tear up the trees in the park with 
violent lashing of its tail. 

Of course, such a state of things could not be 
borne, and many a gallant knight set out to slay 
the Worm, but each one as he came was van- 
quished, with loss of life or limb, for no sooner 
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was the Worm cut asunder than it immediately 
joined itself together again and renewed the attack. 

So, after a time, it was left in undisputed 
possession of its hill. 

Years passed by, and Lambton returned from 
the holy wars. He had fought the Saracen foe, 
trodden on Calvary’s Hill, and imprinted a kiss on 
his Saviour’s grave. Full of horror, he listened 
to the story of the Worm’s depredations, and with 
eyes full of tears beheld the broad lands of his 
ancestors now made barren as a wilderness. After 
tenderly greeting his father (who had long thought 
him dead and was overjoyed at his return), he 
crossed the river to see for himself the monster 
who had wrought such devastation, and which the 
boldest knight had failed to kill: 


“ By the struggling light of early morn 
It lies in its resting-place, 
Its argus head on the waters clear, 
The rock in its embrace.” 

Next morning he consulted a sibyl, or wise 
woman, who consented to help him to overcome 
the Worm, but before giving him advice, the 
knight, she added, must take a solemn vow that, 
if successful, he would offer as a sacrifice the first 
living thing he met after the combat: Should he 
fail to do this, his race would be accursed, and the 
lords of Lambton for nine generations would 
never die in their beds. 

Lambton agreed to the conditions, and the sibyl 

I. 
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then bade him put on his coat of mail, well studded 
with spear-blades, take his trustiest sword in his 
hand, and boldly attack the Worm on the water 
before it hied from the Wear to the Hall to partake 
of its morning meal. 

Lambton instructed his aged father that if he 
vanquished the Worm he was to blow three blasts 
on his horn. This would be the signal to let loose 
his favourite greyhound, which would immediately 
fly to the sound of the horn, and would thus 
be the first thing to meet him and be slain, accord- 
ing to the sibyl’s condition. The father promised 
to carry out these instructions, and the knight, 
having made the solemn vow in Brigford Chapel, 
armed himself cap-a-pie, and started out to the 
fray. 

He took his stand on the rock with his sword in 
his hand, and when the Worm saw him it left the 
hill round which it was coiled, and went down to 
the river to attack him. 

Then began a fearful combat between the Knight 
and the Worm. The Knight struck at it again 
and again with all his might as it closed on him 
with its deadly embrace, coiling round him and 
trying to strangle him in its folds. But now the 
spear blades upon his coat did their work, for the 
closer the Worm pressed the more frightfully was 
it cut through and through by their sharp edges. 
Even so, the several pieces quickly united again, 
and the fierce combat went on till the Wear ran 
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red with blood. Then Lambton, calling upon the 
Saints to help him, stepped to the river, raised his 
sword, and with a mighty stroke cut the Worm 
in two. This time the pieces were carried away 
by the stream, and the vanquished monster was 
unable to reunite himself : 


“Thrice does he kiss the cross round his neck, 
Thrice to the saints he prays, 
Then draws his sword so sharp and long, 
Nor to the combat he delays. 


For anon unto Wear’s strong stream he goes, 
His sword direct he wields, 

The monster’s gore thick crimsons the Wear, 
And nor wound nor cut now heals. 


For the Wear’s strong stream fast floods away 
The parts that are cut in twain 

By the razored coat that the Worm enfolds, 
Or the sword strokes made amain.” 


The victorious knight blew three loud blasts on 
his horn as a signal for the greyhound to be 
released, but his aged father was so filled with 
rapture at hearing the tidings of his son’s victory, 
that, in his impatience to embrace him, he forgot 
everything else, and in the excitement of the 
moment ran forward to meet him. 

Now was Lambton face to face with a dreadful 
alternative. Either he must become a parricide, 
or bring the curse upon his descendants. He again 
blew his horn, and the greyhound bounded for- 
ward, and was sacrificed with the still reeking 
sword; but it was killed in vain, for the vow had 
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stipulated that the first creature he met should die, 
and so the curse fell upon the Lambtons, and the 
sybil’s prediction was fulfilled. 


“ But no Christian might his father slay, 
No penance the deed atone ; 
And no Lambton for nine ages past 
To die in his bed was known.” __ 


Popular tradition traces the curse back to Robert 
Lambton, who died in 1442,' leaving by his will 
100 marks to his brother, John Lambton, Knight 
of Rhodes. A curious old manuscript, lately 
owned by the Middletons of Offerton, has the 
following entry: ‘John Lambton that slew ye 
worm was Knight of Rhodes and Lord of Lambe- 
ton and Wod Spilton after the dethe of four 
brother, sans esshew malle.? Nine succeeding 
generations brought the curse down to Henry 
Lambton, whose death in 1761 broke the spell. 
During his lifetime there was great curiosity to 
know whether the curse would hold good to the 
end; but to the relief of the superstitious he died 
in his coach while crossing a bridge within a mile 
of Lambton Hal]. His brother, General Lambton, 
it is said, was so afraid that his servants would 
forcibly fulfil the ancient prophecy in him as well, 


1 The Crusades to which, according to the legend, John 
Lambton went, were fought much earlier than this.. The seventh 
and last great Crusade took place in the thirteenth century. 
But many other expeditions on a smaller scale were sub- 
sequently undertaken, and he possibly joined one of these. 
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that, during his last illness, he kept a horsewhip 
by his bedside. 

The Lambtons, on whom the curse fell, died 
various deaths, both valorous and untimely. Sir 
William Lambton was slain at Marston Moor, 
while serving under Charles I., and his son William 
received his death-wound at the battle of Wake- 
field. Robert, the son of John Lambton, who slew 
the Worm, was drowned in Newbig, and others 
died ‘‘in red war and in surgy sea.” 

The ruins of the Chapel of Brigford, where 
Lambton vowed his rash vow, were still to be seen 
in 1820, and so is the Worm Hill to-day, near 
Fatfield, about a mile and a half from old Lambton 
Hall. The Worm Well lies between the hill and 
the river Wear; it once had a reputation as a 
wishing well, and midsummer eve revels were 
carried on round it. 

At Lambton Hall, the seat of the present Earl 
of Durham, two stone figures are preserved, the 
exact date of which is not known. One represents 
a knight, armed cap-a-pie, his visor raised, and 
part of his coat of mail inlaid with spear blades. 
Coiled round his legs is the Worm, which is not 
represented as a reptile, but as a creature bearing 
a strong family likeness to the dragon—“ full of 
fyre and also of venyme,” so dear to the hearts of 
the ballad-monger of the fourteenth century. The 
other is a female figure supposed to represent the 
sibyl. 


THE BLACK RIBBON 


Of the strange old legends told of the early days of many 
of our historic houses, many have come down to us with 
such obvious additions and exaggerations as to make 
them, though always interesting, quite incredible. But 
of the Beresford ghost story, hereafter narrated, this its 
mot so. After a lapse of over two centuries, tt remains 
one of the many true ghost stories incapable of any 
material explanation. The present version of the story 
has been compiled from the family records, ana 
authenticated by the late Marquts of Waterford. 


URRAGHMORE, the beautiful seat of the 

Marquis of Waterford, is celebrated as_ the 
home of the Beresford ghost story, which is one 
of the most famous on record, and is implicitly 
believed in throughout Ireland. 

The Irish Beresfords are a family of great 
antiquity, descended from Sir Marcus Beresford, 
who married Katherine, Baroness de la Poer, sole 
heiress of de la Power and Curraghmore. Among 
their family portraits is one of a certain Lady 
Beresford, clad in the picturesque dress of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and wearing round 
her right wrist a band of broad black ribbon, 

Thereby hangs the following story :— 

In the month of October, 1693, Sir Tristram 
and Lady Beresford were the guests of Lady 
Macgill, at Gill Hall, the present seat of Lord 


Clanwilliam. 
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One morning Sir Tristram awoke early and went 
out for a long walk before breakfast, leaving Lady 
Beresford still asleep in bed. 

On his return the family sat down to breakfast. 
Lady Beresford was still absent, and as the meal 
progressed Sir Tristram became anxious, and a 
servant was sent in search of her. Presently she 
entered the dining-room, showing plainly by her 
looks and manner that something serious had 
happened. 

Sir Tristram inquired the cause of her agita- 
tion, and then, noticing that she was wearing a 
broad piece of ribbon bound tightly round her 
right wrist, he asked anxiously whether she had 
met with an accident. 

Lady Beresford begged him in an undertone not 
to make any remarks about the ribbon, adding, 
in a vehement whisper, ‘“‘ You will never see me 
without it again.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Tristram, ‘since it is a 
secret, then, I will make no more inquiries about 
it.” 

Lady Beresford then asked whether any news 
had arrived for her, and Sir Tristram asked 
her if she had any particular reason for so 
doing. 

“‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘it is because I am expect- 
ing to hear of the death of Lord Tyrone, which 
took place on Tuesday last.” 

As Lord Tyrone, who was a family friend, was 
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then supposed to be in his usual health, Sir 
Tristram at once concluded that his lady had had 
a bad dream, which had evidently preyed upon 
her mind. At that moment, however, a letter with 
a black seal was handed to Sir Tristram, and the 
moment Lady Beresford saw it she exclaimed, ‘It 
is to say he is dead! ” 

The letter, which was from Lord Tyrone’s 
steward, was indeed found to contain the sad news 
of his lordship’s death. Lady Beresford, although 
greatly grieved, declared she felt almost relieved, 
for now she knew the worst. She then informed 
her husband that the child that was soon to be 
born to her would be a boy, a fact of which she 
said she felt quite as certain as she had done 
respecting the news about Lord Tyrone. 

In the following July a son was born, and about 
six years afterwards Sir Tristram died. Lady 
Beresford then withdrew herself from society, and 
taking her two children with her, retired to one 
of the family seats in County Derry, where she 
proceeded to lead a simple country life of secluded 
calm. 

Among her neighbours were some connections 
of the family, a Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, who had 
a house at Coleraine. Mrs. Jackson had been 
formerly a Miss Gorges, daughter of Mr. Robert 
Gorges, and her brother, Richard Gorges, often 
stayed with her. While on one of these visits 
to his sister he promptly fell in love with the still 
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young and comely Lady Beresford, and in 1704 
they were married. 

The marriage turned out an_ exceedingly 
unhappy one. Two sons and a daughter were born 
to the ill-assorted couple, but soon after the birth 
of the second son they parted. Through all these 
years Lady Beresford still wore the band of black 
ribbon round her wrist, and no eye ever beheld 
her without it. 

When Sir Marcus Beresford, her eldest son, 
was a lad of about twenty, his mother invited him 
and also her daughter, Lady Riverstone, to be 
present at some celebrations in honour of her 
birthday. Dr. King, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and an old clergyman who had christened Lady 
Beresford, were also present. The latter was 
specially honoured by his hostess, and in the course 
of conversation she said to him: 

“You know I am forty-eight to-day.” 

‘¢ Nay,” he replied, ‘*I can assure your ladyship 
that you are only forty-seven.” 

‘Then,’ said Lady Beresford, “you have 
signed my death-warrant. Send my son and 
daughter to me immediately, for I have much to 
do before I prepare for death.” 

When alone with her two children Lady 
Beresford told them that she had something of 
great importance to communicate to them, and 
forthwith proceeded to disclose the mystery of the 
black ribbon by relating the following weird story. 
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She and Lord Tyrone, she said, had been 
educated together as children, and the greatest 
sympathy and love ever existed between them. 
They were both brought up as Deists, but had 
strong leanings towards Christianity, and being 
greatly doubtful and perplexed, they made a 
solemn promise that whichever died first should, 
if permitted, appear to the other to declare which 
religion was more acceptable to God. 

One night, she went on, as she was sleeping in 
her bed at Gill Hall, she suddenly awoke and saw 
Lord Tyrone standing by her bedside. Terribly 
frightened, she was about to scream and awaken 
her husband, but at last she found courage to 
address him. 

‘‘ Tell me, why are you here at this hour of the 
night?” 

‘Have you forgotten our compact, pledged to 
one another years ago?’ he replied. “I am 
allowed thus to appear to tell you that the Christian 
religion is the one by which you will be 
saved.” | 

The ghost then informed her that she would be 
blessed with a long-wished-for son, that she would 
survive her husband and marry a second time, and 
that she would die at the age of forty-seven. “I 
myself,” he added, ‘‘died on Tuesday at four 
o’clock.” 

Lady Beresford then begged the apparition to 
give her some sign, so that in the morning she 
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might know the whole episode had not been a 
dream. 

‘< Reach out your hand,” said the spirit. 

Lady Beresford did so, whereupon he laid his 
hand, which was cold, like marble, heavily upon 
her wrist. Immediately the nerves withered, and 
the sinews shrank, leaving a broad red scar. 

Next morning Lady Beresford bound her wrist 
with black ribbon, and as time went on all the 
prophecies were fulfilled in a most remarkable 
manner, except, apparently, that of her death, for 
she was congratulating herself that she had passed 
her fatal forty-seventh birthday, when the old 
clergyman disillusioned her by informing her that 
she was really only forty-seven at present. 

Lady Beresford added that she wished her son 
and daughter to untie the piece of black ribbon 
after she was dead. They left her quite calm and 
about to sleep, but an hour later her bell rang 
hastily, and all was over. 

Before she was put in her coffin, however, Sir 
Marcus Beresford and Lady Riverstone knelt 
solemnly by her bedside and removed the black 
ribbon as they had promised. They found the 
wrist marked and scarred exactly as their mother 
had described. 


AUTHOR'S NoTE—Curiously enough a similar instance has 
quite recently been brought to my notice, but in this latter 
case the events narrated happened in Devonshire. I give the 
story as it was told to me. 


A DEVONSHIRE GHOST STORY 


WO children, a boy and a girl, were brought 
je as atheists, because their parents, being 
unbelievers, wished to rear their children in 
accordance with their own secularist views. 

The children continued to profess themselves 
atheists long after they had reached years of dis- 
cretion, but did not feel altogether satisfied with 
the theory of negation, so they made a compact 
that whichever died first should, if there was a 
God and an after-life, appear to the living one 
within twenty-four hours after death. 

They grew up and remained close friends. The 
brother died first, and the following night the sister 
was awakened by a light touch on her forehead, 
and beheld her brother standing by her side. 

He briefly told her that there is a God and a 
life hereafter, and said that he had come to her to 
implore her to accept what he told her as the truth, 
and to renounce her atheistic creed. 

The sister was greatly impressed, but said to her 
brother: ‘‘Suppose I think to-morrow morning 
that this was all a dream? I may cheat myself 
into believing that it was merely a trick of my 
brain. Give me a sign that I may know it is 
really your spirit that is speaking to me.” 


He replied, **Give me your hand.”? She did 
356 
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so, and he placed his own fingers round her wrist 
and then disappeared. 

To her dying day, many years after, she wore 
a piece of black velvet round her wrist, to conceal 
the imprint of two fingers and a thumb which were 
indelibly marked there. 

The story was related to me by a personal friend, 
whose great-aunt was a friend of the lady whose 
brother had appeared to her, and who told the story 
to her prand-niece, assuring her that it was perfectly 
true, and that she well remembered seeing the band 
of black velvet and hearing from its wearer why 


she had adopted it. 


THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 


This story tells of the curious old romance of the“ Luck 
of Edenhall,” the seat of the Musgrave family. The 
“Tuck” is said to be inseparably bound up with the 
safety of acup or goblet supposed to be of fairy origin. 
The present account is of special value, as tt has been 
authenticated by Sir Richard George Musgrave, the 
present owner of Edenhall, who has been good enough 
fo add some interesting facts regarding the present 
disposition of the goblet. 


“ If this cup should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 


DENHALL, the home of the Musgrave 
family, stands picturesquely on the west bank 
of the River Eden in Cumberland. It passed into 
the possession of the Musgraves in the reign of 
Henry VI., through the marriage of Thomas 
Musgrave with the second daughter of William 
Stapleton, and ever since has been the seat of this 
powerful and illustrious family, whose ancestors 
came over to England with the Conqueror, and 
who first settled at Musgrave, in Westmoreland. 
Everybody is more or less familiar with the 
famous couplet above, and with the fact that the 
‘“‘Juck ” consists of a cup or goblet; but there are 
many versions of the Edenhall legend, all different, 
and mostly in ballad form. The Musgrave family 
themselves prefer to accept, and local tradition 
firmly believes in, the fairy origin of the cup; 
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and all other versions of the story spring from 
the vivid imagination of their writers, and are 
without the least foundation either in fact or folk- 
lore. 

This is the legend of the cup which has been 
handed down from generation to generation of the 
owners of Edenhall. 

In times long past, Hugo, the butler of Eden- 
hall, going one night, as was his custom, to draw 
water from the Well of St. Cuthbert, in the 
grounds of the mansion, heard, to his great 
astonishment, the sounds of laughter and revelry, 
and looking down beheld a glorious company of 
fairies making merry round their Queen on the 
greensward : 

“Upon the rich mosaic of the grass, 
A crowd of fays, saluting as they pass, 
Dispose the buteous gem ; the gentlest gale 
Of scented air from Eden’s fragrant vale 
Fans the light pinions in their circling swoop, 
With royal welcome to the distant troop ; 
While she, their sovereign, with a train of sprites 
Upon the jewelled sward with air majestic lights.” 

The butler was nearly frozen with amazement, 
and pinched himself to see if he was awake or 
asleep; but so intent upon their dancing were the 
fairies that, all unaware of the approach of mortal 
footsteps, they continued to dance and make merry, 
circling round their Queen, and glancing, with 
twinkling feet, in and out so quickly that the eye 
could scarcely follow them. The butler watched 
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them spellbound, and saw the Fairy Queen raise 
her drinking-glass to her lips. As she did so, 
some of the fairies caught sight of the intruder, 
and with cries of terror the whole bright band 
began to disperse, melting away over the green- 
sward like myriads of flashing jewels bound in 
floating rings of mist: 

“And now, while turning with a gracious eye, 

To kiss fair greeting to her company, 

And as she raises with uplifted arm 

Her festal glass to lip its mystic charm, 


Quicker than thought the glorious vision fades, 
And feasts and fairies vanish in the distant shades.” 


In their hasty flight, however, the fairies left 
their drinking cup by St. Cuthbert’s Well, and 
seeing this the butler seized it, and held it fast, 
determined at all costs to keep the cup as a souvenir 
of the fairy folk and a proof of their existence at 
Edenhall. But, quick as he was, the fairies dis- 
covered the loss of their festal glass before he had 
time to bear it away, and returning in angry bands, 
headed by their Queen, demanded that the cup 
should be given back to them. The butler held 
it fast and refused to restore it, although the “little 
people? begged for its return, whereupon the 
Queen, greatly enraged, tried to take it away from 
him, but without success. At last, seeing that her 
efforts were fruitless, she turned to go, but before 
disappearing, she uttered the threatening and 


ominous words: 


“If this cup should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 
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When she had melted away into silence, the 
butler found himself standing alone by the side 
of the well. At first he thought he had been the 
victim of a strange dream, but clasped tightly in 
his hand was the glass drinking cup of the fairies, 
and still ringing in his ears was the mocking fairy 
prophecy : 

“If this cup should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 

Returning to the house he told his strange story, 
and in confirmation of it produced the cup, which 
was at once added to the family treasures, and has 
since been guarded, as can well be imagined, with 
the most scrupulous care. On its frail existence 
the luck of the mighty Musgraves depends, for, 
once shattered, who can doubt that the fairy threat 
will come to pass? 

A long line of Musgraves, from father to son, 
have had the cup in safe keeping. The ‘Luck ” 
is a small drinking glass, beautifully engraved, and 
is thus described by an eye-witness :— 

‘‘A glass stoup, a drinking vessel, about six 
inches in height, having a circular base, perfectly 
flat, two inches in diameter, gradually expanding 
upwards till it ends in a mouth four inches across. 
The general hue is a warm green, resembling the 
tint known by artists as brown pink. Upon the 
transparent glass is traced a geometric pattern in 
white and blue enamel, somewhat raised, added by 
gold and a little crimson.” 
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The cup is enclosed in a beautiful medizval 
leather case, bearing the sacred monogram IHS on 
the lid. 

Alas for romance! It is believed by antiquaries 
to be of the Saracenic period, and to have been 
brought back from the Crusades by one of the 
doughty Musgraves, and then enclosed in a case 
bearing the Christian symbol, which would, of 
course, have a special fitness in connection with a 
relic from the Holy Wars. Another theory 1s that 
On account of the monogram the cup was once a 
chalice, used for sacramental purposes, but this 
theory has been proved to be quite without 
foundation. 

In 1785 Francis Douce, the antiquary, visited 
Edenhall, and addressed the following poem to the 
“Tuck.? The Dobson alluded to in it was 
Christopher Dobson, at that time the steward of 
Edenhall : 


* Hail to thee, Luck of Edenhall ; 
May’st thou never break or fall ; 
May old Dobson’s fostering care 
Still preserve thee, goblet rare ; 
Holy Cuthbert, hear my prayer. 
Ye, too, fairies of the Well 
Who its legends erst did tell, 
Suffer not yon wondrous cup 
From unguarded hands to drop, 
But, if totter, hold it up. 

Holy Cuthbert, hear my prayer ! 
The Luck of Eden be thy care.” 


For some years—one shudders at the thought— 
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it was customary at Edenhall to use the ‘* Luck ” 
on festive occasions for the drinking of toasts, but 
now it is never permitted to be handled except on 
very rare occasions. Once the ‘Luck’ of the 
Musgraves came very near to being broken for 
ever by the clumsiness of the profligate young 
Duke of Wharton, who on one occasion, while 
drinking to the health and prosperity of his host, 
the Lord of Edenhall, nearly dropped the famous 
cup, which, as it left his hand, was adroitly caught 
in a napkin by the butler. Possibly in gratitude 
for the lucky escape, the young Duke composed, 
in honour of the cup, a kind of parody of ‘‘ Chevy 
Chase,”? which has a place among the many 
rhyming versions of the legend, and no account 
of the Luck is complete without a reference to it. 
It begins: 
‘God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Edenhall ; 
A doleful drinking bout 1 sing 

There lately did befall.” 
and goes on to give an account of an extraordinary 
drinking bout in the good old times in which the 
cup was supposed to play a part. 

The history of the Musgraves has amply borne 
out the legend so far. The inheritance has 
descended in a long, unbroken line from father to 
son, and although many of its members have 
fallen on the field of battle and have suffered ills 
in common with their neighbours, the family 
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‘Luck? and prosperity have always been main- 
tained. Long may it continue to be so! 

The present safety of the ‘‘ Luck” of Edenhall 
is well looked after, for it rests in a locked safe 
in the strong room at Edenhall, of which the keys 
are kept at the Bank of England. 


THE HAUNTING OF GLAMIS 
CASTLE 


An account of the haunting of Glamis Castle, in Scot- 
land. Hitherto the MSS. of the majority of these 
legends have been submitted to the representatives of 
each family to be authenticated, but in this ¢ase, for 
obvious reasons, it was impossible to request Lord 
Strathmore to elucidate what is perhaps the most famous 
mystery in the world. 


GRIM hereditary mystery hangs about 
Glamis Castle, the beautiful seat of the Earls 
of Strathmore. The world at large knows that the 
Castle contains a hidden chamber, the secret of 
which is carefully guarded, and is known only to 
the Ear] himself, his heir, and the factor or steward 
of the estate. When the heir attains his majority, 
he is told the secret, and rumour says that he is 
so visibly affected by it that he is never the same 
again. The late Earl begged his father to spare 
him the revelation, but, in reply, he was told to 
“‘pray down” the grim story which was then 
imparted to him, and guests at the Castle during 
his lifetime used to see him stealing quietly away 
from his private chapel after many nocturnal hours 
spent in prayer. 
So much for the tradition of the haunted room 
as commonly known. Asa matter of fact, Glamis 


is the home, not of one, but of hundreds of weird 
165 
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and uncanny stories. To narrate all its mysteries 
would be to fill many volumes; and it is only 
possible here to touch upon some of the best 
known among them, chief of which is the following 
legend, which accounts for the mysterious room 
and its ghostly occupant. Local tradition relates 
it as follows :— 

In the reign of James II., Alexander, Earl of 
Crawford, reigned supreme at Glamis. He was 
commonly known as ‘Earl Beardie,?? or the 
‘Tiger Earl,? and tales of his wild debauchery 
and wickedness were related with a shudder by the 
good folks in the village. His favourite vice was 
that of gambling, and when he could not find 
anyone willing to play cards with him, he would 
call some of his menials and compel them to join 
in his orgies. 

One dark November night, Earl Beardie, regard- 
less of the fact that it was the Lord’s Day, and 
therefore a day to be kept holy, called for a pack 
of cards and summoned the ladies of the household 
to play with him. These pious Scotswomen were 
all at their devotions, and each one sent word 
begging to be excused; so, with oaths and curses, 
Earl Beardie ordered the servants to take part in 
the game. One by one they appeared, but each 
man made such ingenious excuses that at last no 
one, not even a scullion, could be found to take a 
hand at cards with the wicked Earl. 

In desperation the latter sent for his chaplain, 
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but that holy man not only refused point blank to 
meddle with ‘the devil’s bricks»? on the Sabbath, 
but said that heavy curses would alight on the head 
of any member of the household who was impious 
enough to do so. This was quite enough to 
madden Earl Beardie, who, swearing dreadfully, 
rose up, and, seizing a pack of cards, went to his 
bedchamber, vowing that he would play ‘‘ with the 
devil himself, sooner than be thwarted in his own 
castle. | 

As he sat brooding in his room, a knock came 
at the door, and a voice from outside asked the 
Earl if he still wanted a partner. 

“Yes,” he roared; ‘enter, in the foul fiend’s 
name, whoever you are.” 

A tall, dark stranger, wrapped in a cloak, glided 
in, and after saluting the Earl seated himself in a 
vacant chair at the opposite side of the table, and 
began to cut the cards. 

Whatever qualms of conscience the Earl may 
have had vanished when he saw that the stranger 
was likely to prove an opponent worth playing 
with, and soon the game began in earnest. The 
stranger removed his bonnet and cloak, and 
presently proposed to raise the stakes. This the 
Earl agreed to, saying that if he should be the 
loser he would give his opponent his bond for any 
amount. | 

Then the game waxed fast and furious. Loud 
oaths were heard, and the terrified servants crept 
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softly to the door, wondering what bold man was 
this who dared to beard the Earl to his face. As 
they listened, the tumult within increased; _fiercer 
and fiercer grew the dispute, and louder and louder 
the two voices. 

At last the butler, an old family retainer, who 
had served two generations of the family, ventured 
to peep through the keyhole, but when he did so 
he gave a loud yell of agony and rolled back on 
the floor. The door was burst violently open, and 
the Earl appeared on the threshold, bidding the 
awe-stricken servants kill anyone who passed out 
while he settled accounts with his guest. 

Then he went back into the room, but the 
strange guest had disappeared, and no trace of him 
could be found. Earl Beardie’s bond had likewise 
disappeared, but for what amount the confused 
Farl was unable to say. The old butler was picked 
up and found to be bruised and _ half-unconscious, 
with a yellow circle round the eye that had 
injudiciously sought the keyhole. Earl Beardie, 
seeing this, told the horrified servants that his 
adversary had suddenly flung down his cards, 
crying out: ‘Smite that eye! >? and immediately 
a flame of light had darted to the keyhole. 

The wicked Earl lived for five years longer, but 
every Sabbath night after his death the same 
strange scene was rehearsed—the oaths and cries 
resounding through the corridors, as if the strange 
game was being played once more. For a time 
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this continued, and then the room was bricked up, 
but behind the barrier, tradition says, Earl Beardie 
still plays his game of cards with the devil, and till 
the Judgment Day he is fated to play on and on, 
never resting, but playing and cursing and yelling 
as of yore. 

Another and more feasible story is to the effect 
that in olden days there was a fierce feud between 
the Lindsays and the Ogilvies, and a number of 
the last-named clan, being pursued by their 
enemies, fled to the Lord of Strathmore and begged 
hospitality and the shelter of Glamis Castle for the 
night. ; 

The crafty Earl pretended to shelter the fugi-— 
tives, but under pretext of hiding them securely, 
he led them to a large, out-of-the-way chamber, 
locked them securely in, and starved them to death. 
This dastardly deed was not discovered until a 
succeeding Lord Strathmore entered the room, and 
was so horrified by what he saw (the bodies show- 
ing signs that the unhappy prisoners had gnawed 
the flesh from their own bones) that he imme- 
diately bricked up the door of the chamber, and 
could never afterwards be induced to mention the 
subject. 
“There is a room within that tower 

No mortal dare approach ; the power 

Of an avenging God is there, 

Dread, awfully displayed—beware ! 


And enter not that dreaded room, 
Else yours may be a fearful doom !” 
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The walls at Glamis are fifteen feet thick in 
the older parts of the Castle, and, therefore, a 
hidden room is by no means an impossibility. In 
fact, it is safe amid all the maze of tradition to 
assert that there is a hidden room, and that there 
is a family secret. 

Of course, efforts have been made by visitors to 
solve the famous mystery. On one occasion, 
during the last century, when the family was from 
home, some of the servants set themselves to find 
out the whereabouts of the hidden chamber. 

They went through every room in the Castle, 
placing a towel outside each window, and then, 
going into the courtyard, proceeded to count the 
towels. There was only one window without a 
towel, and, therefore, the secret room was easily 
located; but when Lord Strathmore returned, he 
was so angry that he promptly dismissed the ring- 
leaders, and bound over the rest not to reveal the 
clue. Some accounts say that an American visitor 
did this. 

The actual ghosts that haunt Glamis are not 
many, the most noted being a man in armour who 
“walks? at midnight. Among them is also the 
wraith of the beautiful Lady Glamis, who was burnt 
as a witch. | 

On one occasion a visitor staying at the Castle, 
and sitting up late one moonlight night, saw a pale 
face appear at a window opposite his. The haunt- 
ing look of agony in the large, sorrowful eyes 
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fascinated the watcher, but presently the face 
vanished, as if plucked violently away, and then 
hideous shrieks resounded from the same direc- 
tion, making the whole place ring. An hour later, 
a dark figure, carrying something in a bundle, came 
out of a doorway and disappeared in the. moon- 
light. No explanation of the mystery, however, 
was ever forthcoming. 


THE GHOST OF LITTLECOTE 


The following version of the strange legend of the 
haunting of Littlecote Hall has, by the courtesy of the 
present head of the family, been brought into line with 
the family tradition. 


NE cold, dark November night near the end 

of the sixteenth century, an old village nurse 
was sitting over her cottage fireside in a lonely 
village in Wiltshire. 

Suddenly there was a loud knocking at her door, 
and a man’s voice called impatiently to her to 
open it. The old woman, who was accustomed to 
being summoned at unseasonable hours, went to 
unfasten the door, but no sooner had she done so 
than a heavy hand struck down the light she was 
carrying, and she was pulled somewhat roughly 
into the road. A harsh voice in the darkness 
then told her to put her kerchief over her head 
and not to wait to get a hat, asa lady of quality 
desired her services at once and would pay her 
handsomely for the same. She was then blind- 
folded and led to a stile, where a horse, saddled 
with a pillion, was tethered, and desiring her to 


mount behind him, the stranger sprang into the | 


saddle and set off at a brisk trot. 
When they had been riding about a quarter of 


an hour the nurse became frightened, and begged 
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the stranger to let her dismount; but telling her 
that she need not be afraid, and repeating that she 
would be well recompensed for her seryices, he 
only urged the horse to greater speed. 

About two miles, as she judged, from her 
cottage, they left the high road and crossed some 
ploughed land and water-meadows. At last she 
could tell, by the clattering of the horse’s feet on 
the stones, that they had entered a courtyard, and 
very soon her guide lifted her off the horse and 
led her, still blindfolded, through long passages, 
up some stairs, into a bed-chamber, where the lady, 
on whose account she had been fetched, was lying 
in a large four-post bed. In the room was a dark, 
sinister-looking man of haughty and ferocious 
appearance, who scowled fiercely at her and then 
went outside. 

Soon after the arrival of the nurse, the lady 
became the mother of a fine boy. The nurse, 
having done all she could for her patient, was 
holding the baby in her arms, when the dark man 
appeared again in the room, and taking the poor 
baby from her he suddenly stabbed it, and hurrying 
into the ante-chamber, threw it on the back of the 
fire which was blazing on the hearth. The child 
rolled off again, but in spite of the agonised shrieks 
of the two women, the ruffian again seized it, and, 
thrusting it upon the fire, held it down until life 
was extinct. © 

The nurse, half-swooning, was then told she 
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might depart, and the retainer, who had escorted 
her, was sent for and told to take her home. She 
was hastily blindfolded, and given a purse contain- 
ing twenty-five guineas. The retainer then con- 
ducted her across the way she had come, and down 
to the courtyard where the horse was waiting. 
She rode behind him as before, until she arrived 
at her own cottage, when, taking off the bandage 
and telling her that if she ever breathed a word 
about the night’s doings her life would be forfeited, 
her conductor rode off, leaving her half dead with 
fear. | 

The following morning the nurse thought she 
must have had a bad nightmare, and was inclined 
to think it had all been fancy, but on going to her 
cupboard she saw the purse containing the twenty- 
five guineas, and knew that the cruel murder in 
which she had unwittingly played a part had 
indeed taken place. As an old version of the story 
says, ‘the horrid action did much run in her 
mind,”? and she knew no rest until she determined 
to go before a magistrate and lay bare to him the 
events of the awful night. 

Her story was told in so straightforward a 
manner that no one could doubt she was speaking 
the truth. Suspicion fell upon Wild Will Darrell, 
the owner of Littlecote, near Hungerford, but 
the difficulty seemed to be to bring forward sufh- 
cient evidence of his guilt to justify his arrest. 

Here, however, the nurse proved herself a 
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shrewd witness. She told the magistrate that, 
having been from the first suspicious of foul play, 
she had managed, while alone in the room with the 
poor lady, to cut a square piece from one of the 
blue curtains of the bed. ‘This she produced, 
adding that the room must have been in some 
great person’s house, as it was about twelve feet 
high, and that she should certainly know it again 
if she saw it. She had also counted the number 
of steps as she ascended and descended the stair- 
case, and had judged the distance she had ridden 
by the pace the horse went. 

Littlecote was examined, and the patch produced 
by the nurse was fitted into a hole in the bed- 
curtain, which it matched exactly. Wild Darrell 
was brought to trial at Salisbury Assizes, and the 
nurse was chief witness against him. Of his guilt 
there was no doubt, but by bribing the judge he 
escaped hanging, and lived on as before at Little- 
cote, shunned by everybody in the neighbourhood. 
Eventually he broke his neck while out hunting 
with his pack of hounds, at the place known to this 
day as ‘* Wild Darrell’s stile.” 

At his death Littlecote passed by sale into the 
hands of the Pophams, in whose possession it still 
remains. 

It may be interesting to renee here the Royal 
visitors who have been entertained at Littlecote: 
August 18th, 1520, Henry VIII.; August, 1601, 
Queen Elizabeth; September sth and 6th, 1603, 
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James I. and Anne of Denmark; August, 1663, 
Charles II., who created Sir Francis Popham a 
Knight of the Bath; September 21st, 1663, Duke 
of York, afterwards James II.; December 8th and 
gth, 1688, William of Orange. The last male 
representative of the ancient family, Francis 
Popham, died without issue in 1730, leaving his 
estate to his nephew, General Edward Leybourn, 
who assumed the name of Popham, and was High 
Sheriff of Wiltshire in 1830. His second son, 
Francis, owned a horse named Wild Darrell, with 
which he won the Derby of 1855. ‘The chronicler 
Aubrey, who gives the earliest printed account of 
the Darrell crime, sought to identify the famous 
Judge Popham with the corrupt judge who allowed 
Darrell to escape upon receiving the estates of 
Littlecote as a bribe. ‘‘ The knight,” he says, in 
his Lives of Eminent Men, ‘was brought to his 
tryall, and, to be short, this judge (Sir John 
Popham) had this noble house, parke, and mannor. 
Sir John Popham gave sentence according to lawe, 
but, being a great person and a favourite, he 
secured a nolle prosequi.” 

Now, Darrell was not a knight, and Judge 
Popham was not made judge until three years after 
Darrell’s death, so he could not have passed sen- 
tence upon him, and therefore Aubrey’s statement, 
which was probably founded upon a scandal of 
that time, is absolutely untrue. 

The identity of the lady and the motive for 
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this terrible crime remain wrapped in obscurity. 
One account of the trial says that the nurse’s 
evidence was so vague and contradictory that the 
judge returned a verdict of acquittal without 
leaving the court, and it adds that the incident of 
the piece of curtain was really the work of a 
malicious servant who had been discharged from 
Littlecote. The villagers, however, prefer to 
accept the story as here given, and believe implicitly 
in the ghost of mother and child. Some dark 
stains on the floor of the ante-chamber of 
the haunted room are also pointed out as the 
actual place on which the baby fell from the 
fire. 

Sir Walter Scott helped to popularise the story 
of Wild Darrell by giving it in extenso in his 
notes to Rokeby, published in 1815. He also 
made it the theme of his famous ballad in the 
same poem. 


“©* And whither would you lead me then?’ 
Quoth the Fnar of Orders Gray ; 
And the ruffians twain, replied again, 
‘ By a dying woman to pray.’ 


*I see,’ he said, ‘a lovely sight, 
A sight bodes little harm. 

A lady as a lily bright, 
With an infant in her arm. 


‘Then do thine office, Friar Gray, 
And see thou shrive her free, 

Else shall the sprite that parts Cee 
Fling all its guilt on thee. 
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‘Let mass be said, and trentals read, 
When thou’rt to convent gone, 
And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest tone.’ 


The shrift is done, the friar is gone, 
Blindfolded as he came— 

Next morning all in Littlecote Hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 


Wild Darrel is an altered man, 
The village crones can tell, 

He looks pale as clay and strives to pray 
If he hears the convent bell. 


If prince or peer cross Darrell’s way 
He'll beard him in his pride, 

If he meet a friar of Orders Gray 
He droops and turns aside.” 


Many years have passed since the awful crime, 
but no wonder that Littlecote is haunted by the 
spectre of a beautiful woman, clad in a long white 
robe, with her hair hanging down, searching for 
her child. She lingers in one particular room, and 
weeps bitterly, then she passes on and disappears 
into space. 

A stile near the house, known as ‘‘ Wild 
Darrell’s Stile,” is also haunted, and the villagers 
will tell you that if anybody cares to linger near 
it after nightfall, he will hear the hoarse cry of 
an unearthly pack of hounds and see a huntsman 
sweep by, in full chase, to fall headlong with a 
savage Cry. 

The story of Wild Darrell is a favourite one 
throughout Wiltshire, and is told and re-told over 
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many a Christmas fire. One may be sure that 
it loses nothing of its thrilling interest in the 
repetition, and those who are sceptical are advised 
to keep tryst at the haunted stile, for the fact that 
the famous horseman and his pack of spectre 
hounds have been seen within recent years is 
beyond dispute. The White Lady of Littlecote 
is a well-authenticated ghost, who has often 
appeared within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, and it is a fact that several descendants of 
the nurse who figured in the story are living to-day 
in the neighbourhood of Littlecote Hall. 


THE WHITE SWANS OF CLOSEBURN 


Of the many interesting old legends that have been 
retold in these pages, none is more romantic inits inter- 
est than the present story of the White Swans of Close- 
burn. Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, a member of the family 
resident at Closeburn, has been kind enough to compare 
the present version with the family recora of the story, 
and to correct some details. 


“And never might that wild swan soar 
To the purple heights of morning more; 
Or westward o’er the hill-tops cleave 
His course through the cloudy isles of eve, 
And the sunset’s golden sea.” 


N days of old the lake of Closeburn Castle, in 

Dumfriesshire, was the favourite resort of a pair 
of beautiful wild swans, who swam upon the clear 
waters and flew about among the neighbouring 
hills. Every summer they came, always two, never 
more or less, and their annual appearance was 
always welcome, for it was said they boded good 
luck to the Kirkpatricks, and that even if they 
arrived at an unpropitious moment, when trouble 
was brewing for any member of the family, directly 
the swans came the trouble would cease, and joy 
and prosperity take its place. No wonder their 
advent was eagerly looked forward to. 

Swans live to a great age, but it is hardly likely 
the same pair of swans would haunt the lake 


annually for a century and a half. Still, it is an 
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undoubted fact that two swans always came for 
that period, and if they were not the same two, 
but some of their descendants, they were so like 
them that nobody doubted they were the lucky 
swans. 

One summer Robert, the young heir of Close- 
burn, a lad of about thirteen, paid a visit to 
Edinburgh during his holidays, and while there 
attended a performance of The Merchant of Venice 
at the theatre. He was of a romantic disposition, 
and imbibed eagerly the words of the play. One 
line in it struck him very forcibly—the passage 
in which Portia says to Bassanio: 

“ Make a swan-like end 
Fading in music.” 

These words rang in his ears, and wondering 
whether swans do really sing before they die, he 
consulted his mother, Lady Kirkpatrick, who 
informed him that there certainly was a super- 
stition to that effect, but that she could not tell 
him if it had ever been proved. 

Anxious to verify the saying for himself, Robert, 
with all a boy’s curiosity, determined to sift the 
matter thoroughly. 

Not long after the trip to Edinburgh, he was 
one morning walking by the lake with his crossbow 
in his hand, when the two noble swans sailed 
majestically into sight from behind some willows, 
and glided bravely over the waters towards him, 
bending their graceful necks as if they were look- 
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ing at their own snow-white images in the mirror 
of the lake. 

The mischievous boy no sooner saw them than 
he at once thought that here was an opportunity 
to test the saying about the dying swan. He 
raised his crossbow and shot a bolt at the foremost 
bird, so strong and so sure that the gallant swan 
was pierced through the breast, and slowly sank 
back dead into the water, which at once became 
coloured with a bloody tinge. 

The other swan fled with a harrowing scream, 
and the dead body of the unfortunate bird drifted 
slowly towards the shore. 

No sooner did Robert realise what he had done 
than he was seized with bitter remorse for his 
wanton cruelty. Not only had he failed in his 
object of hearing a swan-song, but he had wickedly 
destroyed a favourite and innocent bird. 

He began to feel afraid of what the consequences 
would be if the deed were known, and with the 
object of concealing his fault, he drew the body of 
the dead swan to the shore, took it out of the 
water, and buried it deeply in the ground by the 
side of the lake. 

Next year no swans made their appearance, to 
the great surprise of the family. Robert, who 
could have thrown light upon this, kept his own 
counsel. Another year passed, and then another, 
and still the birds remained absent, and the opinion 
of everybody in the neighbourhood was that they 
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had died a natural death in their home, wherever 
it might be, and that they would never visit 
Closeburn again. 

A third year passed, and then one morning, to 
the great astonishment of everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood, a single swan returned to the lake and 
sailed proudly up and down. Everybody flocked 
to see the new arrival, and its advent was hailed 
with joy as a sign of good luck. 

But soon, in the words of the old ballad, “<a 
wonder came to light,” for on looking more closely 
at the swan it was observed to bear a deep blood- 
red stain, right in the centre of its white breast, 
showing clearly and plainly. 

The superstitious onlookers began at once to 
prognosticate evil happenings from the visit of a 
_ single swan with a bleeding breast; but others, 

more sanguine, laughed at their fears, and said it 
was simply a remarkable coincidence. 

In less than a week, however, the Lord of 
Closeburn died quite suddenly, without any pre- 
vious illness or warning, and the swan at the same 
moment vanished from the lake and was seen no 
more. : 

Several years passed by, and then the swan 
appeared again. This time nobody laughed, but 
everybody shuddered, wondering what ill-fortune 
was about to fall now upon the Kirkpatricks. News 
of a shipwreck speedily came, and among those 
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on board the ill-fated ship was one of the house of 
Kirkpatrick, who met his death in the hungry, 
raging sea. 
“ The light of the lovely lakes that lie 
Among green woods was gone 
From all his days, but the years went by 
And the lonely swan lived on.” 

The last time on record of the swan’s appearance 
was at the third nuptials of Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patrick, the first baronet of that name. The bride- 
groom’s son, Roger, was walking by the lake, 
listening to his father’s wedding-bells, which were 
ringing merrily in the church hard by. 

Suddenly a large white swan, with a blood-red 
splash upon her breast, sailed towards him across 
the lake, and glanced at him with her bright, beady 
black eyes. Roger had heard of the legend, and 
the moment he saw the mysterious swan he became 
filled with sorrow, and returned to the castle in 
deep dejection. 

His father jested about his melancholy face, ill- 
fitting for a day when all was mirth and bright- 
ness; but Roger, convinced that evil was in store 
for him or his relatives, confided to him that he 
had seen the swan upon the lake. 

Sir Thomas still laughed, and bade him not be 
so credulous as to believe in old wives’ fables, but 
the lad shook his head, and replied, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
father, before long, you also may be sorrowful.” 


On that very night Roger died suddenly, as his 
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forefather had done, and the mystic swan, the 
harbinger of evil, vanished mysteriously, and has 
never from that day to this been known to haunt 
the lake or to bring bad luck to the Kirkpatricks. 
Let us hope its revenge is now complete, and that 
it will never trouble them again. 


Another curious tradition connected with the 
Kirkpatrick family is that ‘‘so long as the Kirk- 
patricks are proprietors of Closeburn, so long 
shall Frizzles (Frasers) be tenants there.” A family 
named Fraser occupied a farm on the estate until 
1785, after the property was sold, so this tradition, 
as well as the swan prophecy, has also been fulfilled. 

Some idea of the great antiquity of this family 
may be gathered when it is stated that Kylosbern 
—as Closeburn was formerly spelt—was mentioned 
in a charter by Alexander II., 1232, as belonging 
to Ivone de Kyrkepatric. 

There is also still in existence a charter granted 
by Bruce in 1319 to Sir Thomas de Kyrkepatric, 
Knight. Closeburn Castle was so ancient that its 
precise date cannot be ascertained; its remaining 
walls were of immense thickness on the ground 
floor, being eleven feet eleven inches thick, and 
in the upper part about eight feet six inches, a fact 
which speaks of its value as a fortress. On the 
glass of one of the old windows was scratched, 
apparently with a diamond, ‘‘Charmyng Grissie 
Stewart, J. K.,”? the initials being probably those 
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of Sir James Kirkpatrick, who sold the estate in 
1782. Other quaint old-time inscriptions were 
“Fine Cristy Kirkpatrick,’ ‘‘ Miss Jenny Kirk- 
patrick, a charming creature, 1762,” ‘Lovely 
Betty Brown,” ‘‘A Charming Jade,”? and ‘ Dere 
Aggie Clark.” 

The old fortress of Closeburn having fallen into 
decay, a new mansion was built by Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatrick in 1685, partly with materials from 
the old residence. Nothing was left but the tower, 
which is still to be seen. 

The new house was unfortunately burnt to the 
ground on the night of August 28th, 1748, 
through the carelessness of a drunken servant, and 
all the heirlooms, plate, pictures, family portraits, 
&c., were destroyed. Fortunately, the most 
precious of the family documents were saved, as 
they were safely housed at the Royal College of 
Heralds at Edinburgh. 

The family of Kirkpatrick numbers among its 
members the ex-Empress Eugénie, of France, 
whose mother, Miss Kirkpatrick, married the 
Count de Montijo, a grandee of Spain. 

The story goes that when the Count proposed 
marriage to Dona Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, the 
question arose as to whether the lady’s ancestry 
justified her union with a grandee of Spain. Her 
father, William Kirkpatrick, thereupon said to his 
proposed son-in-law: ‘‘You trace up to King 
Alfonso the Eleventh; if I trace to King 
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Robert Bruce I suppose his Majesty will be 
satisfied ? »? 

The patent from the Heralds’ College, certifying 
his descent from the Barons of Closeburn, was then 
laid before the King, who laughingly exclaimed: 
“Let the noble 7Vlontijo marry the daughter of 
Fingal! » 


THE BLOODY FOOTSTEP 


A LegceEnp oF SmirHitts HA 


This strange old story ts well worthy of a place among 
the legends of famous houses. The present account has 
been kindly read and authenticated by Mr. R. H. Ains- 
worth, the owner of Smithills Hall, the home of the 
legend. Mr. Ainsworth, however, does not vouch for 
Hawthorne's version of the story. 


MITHILLS HALL, Halliwell, Lancashire, 
the seat of the Ainsworth family, is the home 
of a mysterious footprint, which is still plainly to 
be seen, marked on a stone in the passage leading 
to the chapel. Above the footprint is a brass plate 
bearing these words: 
FOOTPRINT OF THE REVEREND GEORGE MARSH, OF DEANE, 


MARTYR, WHO WAS EXAMINED AT SMITHILLS, AND BURNT 
AT CHESTER, IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN MARY. 


This is the story of the footprint, and how it 
came to be engraven on the stone. 

In 1555, when Queen Mary of England was 
sending Protestants wholesale to the stake, in a 
frenzy of mistaken zeal, the owner of Smithills 
was a powerful magistrate named Barton, whose » 
rancour against the Reformed Church was almost 
equal to that of his Royal mistress herself, and 
who hated them as fiercely as she did. 


Before this strong but narrow-minded bigot a 
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poor clergyman named George Marsh, of Deane, 
was arraigned one day, in order that he might 
answer for his Protestant faith and clear himself, 
if possible, of the charges made against him. 

The Lord of Smithills, as may be imagined, 
treated the unfortunate man with great severity, 
and, not content with sentencing him to be burnt 
alive at Chester, spoke to him in so harsh and 
contemptuous a manner that he added greatly to his 
sufferings, and even caused indignation among 
those who were present, though, of course, they 
did not dare to show their anger or to remonstrate 
with so powerful a neighbour. 

The examination continued for some hours, and 
the cruel taunts of the magistrate stung even the 
gentle martyr into a well-deserved retort. As the 
latter was going down the stairs leading from the 
room in which the trial had taken place, he stamped 
his foot upon the stairs, and, lifting his eyes to 
heaven, prayed, with outstretched hands, that, as a 
sign of the justness of his cause, the print of his 
foot might remain for ever in that place, a testi- 
monial of his innocence of wrong. 

‘He was hurried away by the men-at-arms, amid 
the jeers of his tormentor, and in due course went 
to his fiery martyrdom at Chester; but, strange 
to say, the mark of his footstep, which took a 
ruddy hue, as though covered with fresh blood, 
remained indelibly engraven upon the stone stair- 
case, and struck awe into the hearts of the 
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retainers. 

Years after, the stone was ordered to be taken 
up and buried in a wood. This was accordingly 
done, but no sooner had the last shovelful of earth 
fallen upon it than horrible sounds of wailing and 
other ghostly noises filled the Hall, and these con- 
tinued until the owner could get no rest by night 
or day, and was forced to have the stone disinterred 
and restored to its former place in the staircase. 
There it is to this day, and visitors to the Hall 
shudder as they behold it there, engraven on the 
stone, a terrible witness of man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

Smithills Hall is the very beau ideal of a haunted 
house, and its ancient ivy-clad walls, square court- 
yard, and black cross-beams recall bygone glories. 
An ancient gateway bearing the date 1681 is still in 
good preservation. In the fourteenth century the 
Hall was owned by the Radcliffes, from whom it 
passed by marriage to the Barton family, and sub- 
sequently to the Ainsworths, who are the present 
owners. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great American 
novelist, sojourned at Smithills while on a visit 
to this country, and. was so impressed with the 
story of the bloody footstep that he wove the 
incident, in various forms, into several of his books. 

One version of it is given in his Septimus 
Felton, and as it entirely differs from the legend 
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related above (which is the one accepted by the 
family and residents in the neighbourhood), it 1s 
well worth repeating here. Of course, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne may have based his version on genuine 
facts related to him while he was a guest at 
Smithills Hall, as these ancient family legends, 
which subsist mainly on tradition, and have been 
handed down from generation to generation, always 
vary considerably in detail. Whether Hawthorne 
had any data to go upon in relating the following 
version, or whether he drew entirely upon his own 
vivid imagination, will never be known, but this 
is the story of the bloody footstep as related by 
the author of Septimus Felton. 

“On the threshold of one of the floors of 
Smithills Hall,” he writes, ‘‘ there is a bloody foot- 
step, impressed into the doorstep, and ruddy as if 
the bloody foot had just trodden there; and it is 
averred that on a certain night of the year, and 
at a certain hour of the night, if you go and look 
on the doorstep you will see the mark wet with 
fresh blood. Some have pretended to say that this 
appearance of blood was but dew; but can dew 
redden a cambric handkerchief? Will it crimson 
the finger-tips when you touch it? And that is 
what the bloody footstep will surely do when the 
appointed night and hour comes round.” 

The novelist goes on to account for the 
phenomenon in the following manner: “ An old 
lord of Smithills, named Sir Forrester, who studied 
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the science of alchemy, devoted all his energies to 
finding a means of prolonging his life for an 
indefinite period. His object was to steal his life 
from Nature, but Nature, like the stern task- 
mistress she is, did not choose to be thwarted or 
defrauded of her due. The old man should, she 
consented, attain his awful and magnificent pur- 
pose, but the condition was that some other life 
should be sacrificed for his once in every thirty 
years—thirty years being the allotted span of a 
generation of life—and on this condition and no 
other should he prolong his own. 

““There was only a single human being for 
whom the old lord really cared, and that was one 
of his own kinswomen, a beautiful orphan girl, 
who had been left to his care when her father lay 
dying. Horrible to relate, he conceived the idea 
that if he were to slay her it would make the charm 
strong and good, more so than if he sacrificed 
twenty other lives to gain his selfish ends. 

‘‘He was base enough to take the young girl 
into a neighbouring wood, and, standing under an 
oak-tree, plunge a dagger into her heart. Then 
he. buried her where she fell, and returned to the 
Hall. But swift retribution came upon him in 
the following manner. He had managed somehow 
to set his right foot in the young girl’s blood, and 
his shoe, being wet with it, left a bloody track 
along the wood path, and even up to his very bed- 
chamber. The servants saw it, whispered, and 
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looked askance. Then the girl was found to be 
missing, and they turned pale and wondered still 
more. 

‘Sir Forrester next began to realise what a 
dastardly thing he had done, and fled trembling 
from the Hall, but the marks of his bloody foot- 
step remained engraven on the stone step of the 
threshold. He wandered through the world, but 
wherever he went he left a bloody track behind 
him, and even at Court his footsteps, right up to 
the King’s throne, showed red and wet. In despair 
he returned to the Hall, and was met by his own 
servants, who gazed horror-stricken at each other 
and pointed with quivering fingers at the odious 
footprints he made. Then he vanished from the 
Hall, but not, says the legend, from earth, for he 
still haunts the Hall in spirit, and from time to 
time a bloody track, freshly made, can be traced 
round the house and through the passages into the 
chambers, so that he must have passed that way 
but very recently. 

‘This 1s the legend,’? concludes Hawthorne, 
“Sof the Bloody Footstep, which I myself have 
seen at the Hall door.” 

George Marsh was the son of Mr. George 
Marsh, a yeoman of Deane, and was born in the 
year 1515. He was educated at the Bolton Free 
Grammar School, and became a farmer, but on the 
death of his wife he placed his children with his 
father, and became a student at Cambridge 
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University. In due course he was ordained and 
appointed Curate of Allhallows, Bread Street, 
London. Known as an ardent reformer, he 
preached the Protestant doctrines so zealously that 
his fame reached his native county of Lancashire, 
and while on a visit to Deane he was sought after 
and captured by the servants of Mr. Barton, of 
Smithills.) He was one of the three Lancashire 
martyrs executed in the reign of Queen Mary. 

Under the eastern gable of Brindle Church is 
a small indentation in the shape of a foot, which, 
according to tradition, was made by the high- 
heeled shoe of an ecclesiastic who, in the heat of 
argument, wished if the doctrine he advanced was 
not true that his foot might sink into the stone. 
This it did at once, and the footprint is there to 
this day. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century two 
or three young men, members of the Barton family, 
again removed the Smithills stone during the 
absence of their parents, and cast it into the clough 
behind the Hall. The same night such alarming 
noises were heard that nobody in the house got 
any rest, but on the stone being returned to its 
place everything became quiet. 

In 1732 John Butterworth, of Manchester, who 
was a guest at the Hall, slept in the Green 
Chamber, and during the night saw an apparition 
in the dress of a minister with bands and a book 
in his hand. This was, of course, the ghost of 
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Marsh, who disappeared through the doorway. 
When the owner of Smithills heard of the appear- 
ance of the ghost he directed that divine service, 
which had been long discontinued, should be 
resumed every Sunday in the Hall Chapel. 


THE WHITE LADY OF THE 
LYTTELTONS 


An account of the strange old legend which has been 
handed down in the Lyttelton family for many genera- 
tions. The present version has been kindly read and 
authenticated by the present head of the family, 
Viscount Cobham. 


AGLEY, the stately Worcestershire home 

of the Lytteltons, was built by George, first 
Lord Lyttelton, the distinguished poet and his- 
torian. His son Thomas, the second earl, formed 
a great contrast to his distinguished father, for he 
was known to his contemporaries as “‘ the wicked 
Lord Lyttelton, and was chiefly famous for his 
association with one of the most popular ghost 
stories on record. Careless and profligate in his 
life, he let his great talents rust, except by fits and 
starts, and two volumes of ‘‘ Letters? and one of 
“Poems”? attributed to him were afterwards 
repudiated by his executors. He was born in the 
year 1744, and died November, 1779. 

The following story, of which he is the hero, 
was even credited by Dr. Johnson, who heard it 
from the lips of Lord Westcote, uncle of Lord 
Lyttelton, who succeeded to the title and estates 
at his nephew’s death. 

On the morning of Thursday, November 25th, 
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1779, Lord Lyttelton, who was staying in town 
on Parliamentary business at his house in Hill 
Street, came down to breakfast looking pale and 
disturbed. 

He related to his nieces, the Misses Amphlett, 
and to their companion, Mrs. Flood, who was 
present, that he had an extraordinary vision the 
night before, which, although he did not consider 
it a serious omen, had nevertheless greatly 
impressed him. | 

He had been, he said, awakened in the middle 
of the night by the sound of fluttering wings in 
his room, and on listening more intently he plainly 
heard footsteps coming slowly in the direction of 
his bed. 

On raising himself up he saw, to his great 
astonishment, the form of a beautiful woman 
dressed in white, who held, falcon-like upon her 
wrist, a tiny bird. While he was seeking for words 
with which to address her, the apparition spoke, 
telling him to prepare for death, for he was shortly 
going to die. 

Lord Lyttelton quietly answered: ‘‘I hope not 
soon—not in two months.” 

‘““'Yes, in three days,” replied the vision, ‘and 
you will depart at the hour of twelve.’? She then 
vanished as suddenly as she had appeared, leaving 
Lord Lyttelton in a state of bewilderment. 

In telling these facts to his nieces and their com- 
panion, Lord Lyttelton added that he thought it 
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might after all have been a dream, and that he 
could partly account for it in the following manner. 
A few days ago, he said, he had been in the green- 
house at Pitt Place with Mrs. Dawson, and had 
noticed and set free a robin which had flown there 
and become a prisoner. Perhaps this circumstance 
had inspired the curious vision. 

Feigning to treat the affair lightly, Lord 
Lyttelton laughed at the idea that it had been sent 
to him as a serious warning, and in order not to 
let his mind dwell upon it he filled the house with 
noisy guests, and made the walls echo to the sound 
of mirth and revelry. To his friends he jestingly 
told the story of the white lady, and knowing him 
to be, in reality, both nervous and superstitious, 
they joined in making mock of the so-called warn- 
ing, and in exchanging merry jests about the 
wonderful white lady and her mysterious pro- 
phecies. 

When Lord Lyttelton had dressed himself to 
go to the House of Lords that evening, he said 
he did not think he looked as if he were likely to 
die, and, going on to Westminster, he made two 
speeches of extraordinary brilliance, far above the 
level of those he was wont to make. 

The evening of the next day, which was Friday, 
he noticed that the eldest Miss Amphlett looked 
disturbed and uneasy, and, guessing that she was 
worrying about the vision, he said kindly to her, 
‘You are foolish and fearful, my dear. I have 
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lived two days, and, God willing, will live out the 
third.” 

On the following morning, which was the fatal 
third day, he bravely told the ladies that he felt 
remarkably well, and believed he should ‘ bilk 
the ghost.”? It had been arranged that the house- 
hold should remove that day to Pitt Place, near 
Epsom, and early in the forenoon Lord Lyttelton, 
his nieces and their companion, Lord Fortescue 
and Captain Wolseley, went there by coach and 
took up their abode at Pitt Place. 

At dinner that evening Lord Lyttelton excelled 
himself in jest and anecdote. 

Never had his wit scintillated so brilliantly, and 
when the cloth was removed he exclaimed heartily, 
‘‘Richard’s himself again.» Later on in the even- 
ing, however, he became sad and gloomy, and 
answered shortly and abruptly, and his friends, 
seeing this, resolved not to let him brood, but 
to pass the flowing bowl frequently and rouse him 
from his melancholy thoughts. With the help of 
his valet they put his watch, which lay on the 
dressing-table, ten minutes faster than the right 
time, and did the same with all the clocks and 
watches in the house, their object being to cheat 
their host into mistaking the hour. 

At eleven o’clock Lord Lyttelton complained of 
feeling tired, and withdrew to his bedchamber. 
He spoke cheerfully to his servant, undressed 
himself, and got into bed. He also frequently 
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consulted his watch, and when it was within a 
minute or two of twelve (in reality about ten 
minutes short of the hour) he asked to see the 
valet’s watch and compared it with his own. 
When, as he imagined, the fatal hour was past, he 
said cheerfully, ‘‘ This mysterious lady is not a 
true prophetess, I find. Give me my medicine; 
I want to sleep.” 

The valet retired to the dressing-room to prepare 
the medicine, when suddenly, to his horror, he 
heard his master breathing very heavily. Hurrying 
back, he found him already in the agonies of death, 
and flew to summon Lord Fortescue, Mrs. Flood, 
and the Misses Amphlett. They arrived just in 
time to witness Lord Lyttelton’s last moments, for 
as soon as they entered the room he passed away, 
without recovering consciousness. 

Many and extremely contradictory are the 
versions of this extraordinary story related by the 
diarists and memoir-writers of the time. About 
four years after the death of Lord Lyttelton, Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall related that he had the curiosity 
to visit the bedchamber where the vision had 
appeared, and the casement at which Lord Lyttel- 
ton had asserted that the bird appeared to flutter 
was pointed out to him. He adds that his step- 
mother, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, “lent an 
implicit faith to all the facts that were supposed 
to accompany or precede Lord Lyttelton’s 
end.” 
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The story itself has a curious sequel, also dealing 
with an apparition. 

Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, one of Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s friends, to whom he left the sum of £1,700 
and his gold watch in his will, was at dinner with 
him on the second day after the appearance of the 
white lady, but left the table at an early hour to 
go to Dartford Mills on a matter of business. 
He had been foremost among those who had 
scoffed at the story of the vision, and had no doubt 
whatever that the whole episode had been merely 
a vivid dream. 

On the next night, however, Lord Lyttelton 
suddenly appeared before him in the dead of night, 
and pulled back the curtains of his bed. Mr. 
Andrews was about to ask him why he had come 
so unexpectedly and said: ‘I will ring for my 
servant to prepare a room for you.” 

He did so, but when he turned round the 
visitor was gone, and the servant, being questioned, 
declared that no guest had entered the house. Mr. 
Andrews, in alarm, got up and searched the house 
and grounds, but, of course, found nobody. He 
thought himself the victim of a practical joke, but 
during the day news arrived of Lord Lyttelton’s 
sudden and mysterious death, which had taken 
place at the very hour at which his spirit had 
appeared to his friend. 


THE HIDDEN BOX 


A LeceEnp or Powis Castle 


The MS. of this story was submitted to the Earl of 
Powis, who declined to commit himself as to the veracity 
of the tale, and added that the story told locally ts that 
the ghost only beckoned to the woman to follow and 
pointed to the floor. He, however, kindly read the MS., 
and made certain alterations in it. 


OWIS CASTLE, called ‘‘ The Red Castle, 

on account of the red limestone with which 
it is built, stands picturesquely on a hill near the 
Severn. It is the seat of the Earls of Powis, and 
is full of historical interest, a very homeland of 
legend and romance. On the walls hang many 
superb family portraits rich in story, while in one 
room is a picture of the celebrated ‘‘Old Parr,” 
who lived somewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
died in 1635, at the age of a hundred and fifty- 
three. 

So beautiful are the Castle and its surroundings 
that one can understand the spirit which moved 
one of its former owners, when he was exiled and 
lay dying in Paris, to ramble of his boyhood days 
and murmur with his last breath: ‘‘Am I at 
Powis? Oh, to be in Powis Castle once more! » 

So ancient and romantic a spot is certain, of 
course, to have its properly established ghost and 
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family legend, like most other country houses. 
The following account of it, based on all extant 
records, is perfectly true, and is one which appeals 
greatly to the picturesque Welsh villagers who 
live in the neighbourhood of the Castle, and who 
declare that the ghost still walks. 

One winter’s day, about the year 1780, a poor 
Welsh woman, named Gwen Morgan, who gained 
a livelihood by spinning hemp and flax, called, as 
was her wont, at Powis Castle, to ask for work. 

In those days the hemp used for spinning their 
household linen was grown by country gentlemen 
in their own fields, and it was the custom of 
families for whom she worked to supply her with 
meat and drink, and, if necessary, to lodge her for 
the night, so that she remained under their roof 
until her task was finished. 

On this particular day the Earl and Countess 
of Powis were in London, and the Castle was left 
in charge of the steward and his wife, with the 
usual staff of servants to keep it in order. 

When the poor Welshwoman knocked at the 
door, she was told by the steward’s wife that there 
was plenty of spinning for her to do, and that, 
moreover, she must prepare to remain at the Castle 
all night, as there was plenty for her to do next 
day as well. Perhaps if she had noticed the eager- 
ness with which she was made welcome, and the 
mysterious whispering among the servants, she 
would have been suspicious that something unusual 
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was afoot, but, being as simple as a child, she 
noted nothing strange, and sat down to her 
spinning without more ado. 

All day long she spun the hemp, until the after- 
noon darkened into evening. When bedtime came, 
three of the servants, each one carrying a lighted 
candle in her hand, came to escort her into the 
chamber where she was to sleep. It was a large 
room, with an oak floor and two immense windows. 
The furniture was handsome and costly, and a 
large four-poster bed stood at one end. In the 
hearth a bright fire was blazing, and a chair and 
table of more modern date than the rest of the 
furniture had been placed before it. The room 
would have been comfortable enough for an aristo- 
cratic guest, or even fitting for a Royal visitor to 
pass the night in, but its stately aspect was out 
of all proportion as a sleeping room for the humble 
old peasant, who was accustomed to lay her head 
unde. a thatched cottage roof. 

The Earl’s servants lighted a candle which stood 
upon the table, and, after bidding the old dame 
a cheery good-night dnd wishing her peaceful 
dreams, they all left the room together, pulling 
the big oak door quickly after them with a jerk, 
which fastened the brass latch securely with a heavy 
clang. 

For some time after they had gone the old 
woman looked about her with curiosity. She soon 
began to feel astonished that so fine a room and 
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so grand a bed should have been prepared for her. 
Rich tapestries that she had not noticed when 
entering the room became visible on a closer inspec- 
tion. The bed-hangings were of brocaded velvet. 
There were some family portraits on the walls, 
and now and then the firelight flashed on solid 
marble tables and richly-gilt handles and _ orna- 
ments. 

After a careful survey she gave up wondering 
about it, and taking out of her pocket a small 
Welsh Bible, which she always carried about with 
her, began to read her usual nightly chapter before 
retiring to rest in the sumptuous bed. 

While she was reading she happened to turn 
her head, and, to her astonishment, beheld a gentle- 
man in a gold-laced hat, brocaded coat, and knee- 
breeches, enter the room. He took no notice of 
her at first, but walked up and down the room, 
then stopped by one of the windows and leaned 
his elbow on the ledge, resting his face on the palm 
of his hand. 

The startled woman looked at him closely, sup- 
posing him to be some member of the Earl’s 
household, all of whom she knew by sight, but he 
appeared to be a perfect stranger, and she felt 
certain that she had never seen him before. 

After a long pause, the gentleman walked away, 
and, opening the door, went out of the room, 
pulling the door quickly after him, as the servants 
had done. The woman now concluded she had 
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seen an apparition, and that the servants, well 
knowing the room to be haunted, had put her to 
sleep in it for that reason, and she became deadly 
frightened. 

This was indeed. the case, for the servants, know- 
ing her to be a deeply religious member of the 
Methodist persuasion, had conceived the cruel plan 
of putting her into the room, which had long been 
disturbed by mysterious sights and sounds, to see 
what would happen. 

Convinced that she had been visited by a ghost, 
the woman rose from her chair, and, kneeling down 
by the side of the bed, began to pray. As she 
knelt there, the apparition came in again, walked 
round the room, and stopped just behind her. 
Summoning up all her courage, she tried to speak 
to it, but the words died away on her lips, and, as 
if disappointed, it again glided from the room. 

This time the brave Welsh woman plucked up 
courage and prayed earnestly that if it came again 
she might be strengthened to address it. Presently 
it did come, and, turning her head, she said 
calmly : 

‘Pray, sir, who are you, and what do you 
want? ” 

The figure lifted its finger and said: 

‘Take up the candle and follow me and I will 
tell you.” 

The woman took up the candle and followed 
it out of the room, with her Bible clasped against 
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her breast, and a prayer trembling on her lip. Her 
ghostly visitor led her through a long passage, 
panelled with oak, to the door of another room, 
through which it passed. Here the woman faltered 
and would have stopped, but the spirit said: “I 
will not hurt you. Walk into the room.” 

The room was very small indeed; it was almost 
like a large cupboard, so that the woman had to 
master her fear with a strong effort of will and 
approach the apparition quite closely. He did not 
heed her, but bent down and tore up a board in 
the floor, revealing a box with an iron handle in 
the lid. 

‘“‘See what I do!” said the phantom. ‘This 
box must be sent to the Earl in London. Will 
you see to it?” 

The woman, too frightened to speak, nodded 
her head. 

“¢ Do so, and I will trouble this house no more.’’ 

There was a sound of retreating footsteps, and 
the woman found herself alone with the iron box. 
She called wildly for help, and the steward and 
his wife and all the other servants came running 
to the spot, having been listening and waiting to 
hear the result of their experiment. They then 
learnt the truth and saw the box, which the steward 
was afraid to touch. But his wife, who had more 
courage, bade the other servants help her, and 
dragged it out of the hole. 

The next day it was sent to London to the Earl, 
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and was found to contain jewels of great value 
and family papers, hidden at the time that the 
Duke and Duchess of Powis had followed the 
fortunes of James II. and flown with him to 
France. 

The account of how the box was found was also 
told to the Earl, and, by his orders, Gwen Morgan 
was given a cottage and a pension for life. The 
story is well authenticated, for, besides being a 
family annal, it was related by Gwen Morgan her- 
self to John Hampson, the famous preacher and 
biographer of John Wesley, who related it in turn 
to Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, in whose auto- 
biography it appears as here given. Gwen Morgan 
was a pious and serious woman, and was, according 
to Mr. Hampson, a sensible, intelligent person, 
whose veracity he saw no reason to disbelieve. 
She was so often asked by curious people to relate 
the story that, after telling it minutely to Mr. 
Hampson (who had sent for her in order to sift 
the matter thoroughly), she resolved to keep silent 
about the Castle ghost and its secret for the rest 
of her life. 

The Haunted Room is pointed out at Powis 
Castle, and also the small room in which the box 
was found. 

There is yet another legend attached to this 
ancient house, which is well worth relating here, 
as it is typical of ancient Welsh folk-lore. 

Tradition says that in the tenth century Cadogan, 
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Earl of Powis, built himself a fortified castle, 
where the Red Castle now stands, and ruled the 
land with all the customary might and dignity of 
a powerful Norman baron. 

At that time the most beautiful woman in Wales 
was Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor—a Prince 
of Southern Wales—and when her father died she 
became a ward of King Henry I., who married her 
to his favourite, Gerald de Windsor, Earl of 
Pembroke, in 1106. 

That same year the Christmas festivities were 
kept at Powis with all the customary pomp and 
show. High revel was held, and Cadogan ordered 
all the Welsh bards to sing before him and all the 
neighbouring princes and barons, with their wives, 
to be invited to be present. 

Among the guests were the Earl of Pembroke, 
and Nesta, his newly-married bride, who was the 
admiration of the whole countryside, and graced 
the Castle by her lovely presence. 

As soon as Owen, Cadogan’s son, saw the beau- 
tiful Nesta, he fell madly in love with her, and 
when she returned, three days later, to Pembroke 
Castle, with her husband, Owen followed them, 
with a band of lawless men. He set Pembroke 
Castle on fire, and, in the confusion, carried Nesta 
away to the mountains, where he defied the Earl 
of Pembroke and Cadogan, who tried in vain to 
_ force him to give her up. 

Nesta refused to leave her lover, and they fled 
P 
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from place to place, followed by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who, although helped by the soldiers of 
Henry I., never succeeded in recovering his bonny 
bride. 

Apropos of the above ghost story, the following 
interesting version appeared in T.P.’s Weekly, 
January 14th, 1910:— 

‘< Many years ago the Cambrian Archeological 
Association visited North Wales, and, in the 
course of their rambles, included a day at Powis 
Castle, which yielded a great deal of interest. 
While the senior members viewed and discussed 
historic problems concerning the famous Castle 
Coch or Red Castle, as it is called, some of the 
juniors picked up the legendary traditions of the 
place, and the gossip, which the sedate professors 
simply smiled at; but there was one item that was 
well authenticated, for which I claimed a place in 
the Proceedings of the Society, and it would, I 
believe, have been accepted, but for domestic 
reasons. 

‘‘The death of the late Earl has long removed 
these, and most of the professors who were too 
archzologically inclined to entertain what they 
called visionary subjects have for years been 
gathered with the great majority. Without further 
preface, the tale told me by an old servant, sitting 
in a shady corner of the ruins, was as follows: — 
‘A few years ago it began to be whispered about 
among the servants that a ghost had been seen in 
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a part of the outbuildings, which was used as a 
dormitory by the gardener. He had complained 
of having his rest disturbed. The figure of an 
aged man would come to his bedside and beckon 
him to get up and accompany him, but his response 
had been to cover his face with the bedclothes and 
to remain shivering until he heard some of the 
servants moving about. The tale got to the ears 
of the butler, who encouraged the narrator to 
brush up his courage the next time the spectral 
visitor appeared, and this the gardener did, and 
followed the vision into another cell-like place in 
the ruin, where, pointing to a place in the pave- 
ment, it disappeared. But for the butler’s courage, 
this might have been discredited and the tale for- 
gotten, but he changed places with the gardener, 
and, on the next occasion, boldly accompanied the 
guide and noted. the spot. 

‘“The next morning the butler and gardener 
went to the cell and prized up the pavement, dis- 
closing an iron box of ancient-looking form. Upon 
seeing this, the butler decided that his lordship 
should be informed, and this was done, with the re- 
sult that the tron box was taken to the library, and, 
in presence of the gardener and butler, duly opened, 
when a number of documents, all carefully tied 
with red tape, and seemingly from a lawyer’s office, 
were taken out. These facts soon became public 
property, as regards the domestics, and then 
nothing more was allowed to transpire. But trust- 
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worthy authority supplied the climax: that after 
the opening of the box the ghost was never seen 
again, and all concerned were substantially re- 
warded. One of the documents was the missing 
‘tittle’ to a small tract of land. The gardener 
was installed, rent free, in a cottage, with a pension 
for life-—C. Winton.” 


“SILKY” 


A Lecenp or Denron Harr 


RS. RAMSAY, of The Park, Scalby, near 

Scarborough, has kindly supplied me with 
some very interesting particulars about ‘¢ Silky,” 
which will be found at the end of the story. 


Denton Hall, the beautiful seat of Mr. William 
IPAnson, situated a few miles from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on the road to Carlisle, is haunted by a spirit 
in the form of an old woman dressed in a rustling 
silk dress, who does not confine herself to the Hall 
alone, but is sometimes heard at night by the vil- 
lagers in the neighbourhood when calamity or 
death threatens them. 

‘‘ Silky,? as she is commonly called, is seen 
flitting about old dark corridors and flower-lined 
garden walks at the Hall. Some say she appears 
before a death in the family or any sudden stroke 
of good or ill fortune. She is one of the most 
authentic ghosts on record, and is firmly believed 
in by every villager in the neighbourhood. 

The actual legend concerning her is very slight, 
and is almost buried in oblivion. It asserts that in 
old times two sisters living at Denton Hall were 
deadly rivals. One wrested certain secrets from 
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the other, then cruelly betrayed her and left her to 
her fate. 

The other sister, a lovely girl, lost her reason, 
and in an agony of despair destroyed herself or 
else was strangled by her jealous sister. The 
betrayer still walks restlessly about the Hall, 
always prophesying disaster to those she en- 
counters, and doomed to haunt Denton and its 
neighbourhood till the Last Day. 

To the miners, however, she proves a beneficent 
spirit, for she has several times warned them 
against coal-damp in the mines. They sing 
a quaint song about her, and sometimes 
call her ‘Old Barbery” as well as ‘Old 
Silky.” 

About the year 1804, a lady visiting at Denton 
was addressed and warned by her in a most remark- 
able way. She afterwards communicated her ex- 
periences to Mr. Thomas Doubleday, who relates 
them in that quaint storehouse of wonders, 
‘‘Richardson’s Table Book.”? From the account 
there given, Miss G——, as we will call her, both 
saw and spoke to the famous ghost of Denton in 
this wise : 

A few days after her arrival at Denton, she 
accompanied her host and hostess to a ball given 
by a gentleman in the neighbourhood. ‘There she 
met, for the second time, one with whose destinies 
her own were doomed to become connected, and 
he showed her plainly, in signs that could not 
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possibly be misunderstood, that she was all in all 
to him. 

The happy girl, on arriving back at the Hall, 
longed to be alone and to think over the events 
of the evening. Returning to her room, she locked 
the door as usual, drew an antique carved chair 
near the open fireplace, and began to arrange her 
hair for the night, while rehearsing over and over 
in her mind the various incidents of the ball. 

Suddenly she became aware of another presence 
in the room, and on looking up saw sitting oppo- 
site to her, on a similar high-backed chair on the 
other side of the fireplace, a quaint-looking old 
lady. She was dressed in a flowered satin gown 
of ancient fashion and cut, peaked and long- 
waisted, like the dress worn by Elizabethan 
ancestors. The silk was of glossy stiffness, and 
she wore a jewelled stomacher and necklace. 
Rings of large size and apparently immense value 
decked her wrinkled fingers, and she also wore 
a satin hood of peculiar shape, made of glossy 
fabric like the gown but of darker pattern, and 
evidently stiffened with whalebone. 

She was white-haired and aged-looking, and her 
face, though not altogether unpleasant, was hard 
and severe and indented with innumerable 
wrinkles. 

For the first few moments Miss G » who 
was entirely wrapped in her thoughts, was not at 
all startled. She concluded that her visitor was 
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housekeeper or dependant, and so she quietly 
looked at her, waiting for her to speak. 

She had not long to wait. In a low voice that 
was a half-whisper, and with a commanding wave 
of her wrinkled hand, the old lady addressed her 
as follows: 

‘<' Well, young lady, and so you’ve been at your 
ball to-night, and highly ye’ve been delighted 
there. Yet if ye could see as I can see, or could 
know as I can know, troth! I guess your pleasure 
would abate. °*Tis well for you, young lady, that 
peradventure ye see not with my eyes.” Here 
her small grey eyes seemed to shine and scintillate 
with a strange gleaming light. She paused a 
moment, and then continued : 

‘‘Ay, but ye enjoyed the bravery there. °Tis 
well for you and them that ye count not the cost. 
Time was when hospitality could be kept in Eng- 
land and the guest not ruin the master of the feast; 
but that’s all vanished now. Pride and poverty 
are an ill-matched pair, Heaven kens.” 

She paused again, and now, finding voice and 
plucking up her courage, Miss G——— ventured to 
address her, saying: 

‘‘And are we, then, so much poorer than in 
days of yore ?” 

At these words the old lady seemed half-startled, 
but she answered the question immediately : 


‘““Ay, pride and poverty, young lady. I said 
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the words, and even so it is. Think ye I know 
not poverty when I see it? Though ’twas far 
enough when the rush was on the floor and the 
tapestry on the wall; when the oaken table 
groaned under the red venison and the forest boar; 
when the home-brewed creamed in the silver- 
tipped horn and the red wine ran from the silver 
goblet; when the coat of the lord was worth more 
than the saddle-cloth of the steed, though both 
were laced in gold and studded with pearline. 
Twas not all hollowness then. The land was then 
the Lord’s, and that which seemed was. The child 
was not then mortgaged in the cradle; and, mark 
ye, the bride, when she kneeled at the altar, gave 
herself not up, body and soul, to be the bond- 
woman of the Jew and not the helpmate of her 
spouse.” 

‘The Jew? »? exclaimed her listener, not under- 
standing the allusion. 

‘‘ Aye, young lady, the Jew! °Tis plain ye 
know not who rules. How should ye know, poor 
young thing. Tis all hollow yonder, all 
hollow, all hollow—to the very glitter of the side- 
board, all false. Away with such make-believe 
flattery.” 

Then her voice rose almost to a scream and her 
eyes glistened as she went on: 

‘Ye mortgage the very oaks of your ancestors. 
I saw the planting of them. And now ’tis all 
painting, gilding, varnishing, and _ veneering. 
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Houses, call ye them? Whited sepulchres, young 
lady.”” 

Her hands gripped the handle of the chair, 
and she leaned forward impressively as she 
continued : 

‘‘ Think ye that he who was so brave to-night, 
knight of the shire though he be, helps the King 
to rule, or has any hand in tangling the meshes 
that once were for villains only ?—when law was 
made by good men and the lawyer pleaded for the 
weak against the strong. I tell ye ’tis falsehood 
all. The serf has changed places, and the lords of 
the soil are lords in name, but bond-slaves indeed. 
I tell ye, ye tread on ashes. Beware! Trust them 
not! They are dead sea-fruits: fair without but 
with a core as of bitter rue.” 

She paused, and then went on: 

‘<'What are your tinsellings, your gildings, and 
your flauntings? Your merchants ape the aris- 
tocracy, and one is as hollow as the other; while 
the yeoman is sinking, and bankruptcy is on the 
mart, to countenance ruin in the hall. Again I 
rede ye, young lady, beware! Trust not all that 
seems to glitter. Fair though it looks, ’tis but 
the product of disease—even as is that pearl in 
your hair, girl, that shines in the mirror yonder, 
not more specious than is all—aye, all—we have 
seen to-night.” | 

As the strange visitor spoke these last words, 
Miss G was driven by some sudden impulse 
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to turn her gaze to a large old-fashioned mirror 
that hung upon the wall of the bedchamber. As 
she turned her head, she heard the distinct rustle 
of silk and the tread of quick, short footsteps, but 
on looking at the opposite side of the fire she saw 
that her visitor was no longer there. The blood 
rushed to her head and she felt faint and trembling, 
but the scream that rose to her lips died away. By 
an impulse she rushed to the door, but on turning 
the handle found it was securely locked, as she 
herself had locked it when she had entered the 
room. 

Next morning, at the breakfast-table, she told 
the story of her adventure. The moment she 
began, her host and hostess exchanged glances. 
She was not, as she had feared, rebuked nor 
laughed at, but when she had finished she was 
given to understand she was not the first visitor 
who had suffered a similar experience, some 
hurriedly leaving the house in consequence of it. 
The visitations were recognised in the household, 
but continued residence in the house had freed the 
regular inmates from alarms or terror, and new- 
comers were oftener subject to them. 

On making inquiries in the neighbourhood, 
Miss G found that the apparition of the old 
lady was well known, that the house had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted, and that the spirit or goblin 
who made its appearance was commonly called 
“Silky.” She asserts that she was neither dozing 
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nor asleep, as has been suggested, and that she saw 
the figure quite plainly with her bodily eyes. 

Next night she moved into another bed- 
room, with the daughter of her hostess as a 
companion. 

The strange sequel yet remains to be told. The 
gentleman at whose house the ball was given died 
an untimely death soon after, and his splendid 
mansion, the pride of his race, was soon ‘* lorded 
by strangers,” as ‘Silky ” had so grimly foretold 
in her warning. 

This is what Mrs. Ramsay has to say about this 
most interesting apparition. 

‘<I lived for some years at Benwell, in Northum- 
berland, about half-a-mile from where Denton Hall 
is situated, in the village of Denton. It is a 
beautiful old house covered with ivy, the old 
windows with small square panes, the old stone 
porch with nail-studded front door are all just as 
they were hundreds of years ago. It is surrounded 
by an old-world garden, with mossy walls and rose- 
covered arches. On the brightest day the influence 
of the past seems to steal over one, and on moon- 
light nights it is weird and beautiful to a degree. 
It is haunted by ‘Silky,’ not only the house itself 
but the village, where she appears when there is 
going to be an accident in the Montagu pit, and 
when she is seen none of the pitmen will go down 
the shaft. 

‘In the house itself she appears now and then 
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but these appearances do not seem to indicate any 
event of importance to the owner. 

‘<Some years ago she was seen to flit from 
room to room, and on one occasion remained in 
the dining-room for a considerable time, where 
she stood with elbow on the mantelpiece, looking 
into the fire. All the family saw her, and they 
called in the gardener and his wife, who also 
watched her for a time; then, I believe, they all 
retired or left her in possession. There are 
_ strange noises heard at night, as though heavy 
things are being moved about. One day, after a 
very noisy night, some apples, which were stored 
in one of the attics, were required for cooking. 
When the room was entered the apples were found 
to be all minced up and piled in regular heaps, and 
all pure white. The surprise and alarm of the 
residents may be imagined, for no one had been 
up there, and, of course, if anyone had done such 
a thing for a trick, the minced apple would have 
turned brown. This 1s all absolutely true. I! 
visited constantly at the house for some years, and 
have spent mary happy hours there. 

“‘[ heard, a good many years ago, that the 
people who lived there before my friends used 
occasionally to be disturbed and alarmed by all the 
doors in the house opening simultaneously. 
During my visits there I noticed that we always 
sat with the room doors a little open, although the 
rooms were very large and not too warm. My 
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kind hostess told me it was because the chimneys 
smoked if the doors were shut. I wondered.” 

Denton Hall is full of historical and literary 
associations. It was once the home of the famous 
Mrs. Montagu, one of the first ‘‘ blue-stockings,”’ 
and the friend and entertainer of Dr. Johnson, 
Lord Lyttelton, Garrick, Walpole, Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, and all the great 
wits and famous men of her time. 

Dr. Johnson’s bedchamber is still pointed out to 
visitors, and one of the shady walks in the garden 
is named ‘‘ Johnson’s Walk,” after the learned 
lexicographer. At the death of Mrs. Montagu the 
estate passed into the possession of her nephew, 
Matthew Montagu, afterwards fourth Baron 
Rokeby. He, in turn, left it to his grandson, 
Lord Henry Paulet, afterwards Marquis of 
Winchester, who sold it, in 1886, to Mr. John 
Henderson, by whom it was resold to the present 
owner. | 


THE DRUMMER BOY OF THE 
| AIRLIES 


Of the many strange old legends connected with the 
early days of our historic houses, none is more thrilling 
than the grim story connected with Cortachy Castle, the 
seat of the Airlie family. A drummer boy, murdered 
long ago by an Earl of Airlie, ts supposed to return to 
earth and foretell by the beating of his drum the death 
of the head of the family. The present account of the 
legend has been kindly read in manuscript by the 
Countess of Airlie, and brought into line with the 
authentic family records. 


HE ancient family of Airlie is of great 
antiquity, being descended from a younger 
son of the famous Gilchrist, who was Earl of Angus 
in the reign of William I. They are renowned 
for their courage in history and folk-lore, and have 
suffered much for their loyal adherence to the 
Stuarts. One of their four family seats, Cortachy 
Castle, a fine feudal castle in Forfarshire, was in 
days of old the scene of a dark and hideous tragedy, 
which resulted in the subsequent haunting of 
Cortachy, and the mysterious warning which pre- 
cedes the death of any member of the family. The 
story, which is as follows, is firmly believed 
throughout Scotland. 
A certain wicked Earl of Airlie had a quarrel 
with one of his friends, and his passionate temper 
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and haughty pride made him refuse to acknowledge 
himself in the wrong. 

The friend, who was an officer in the same 
regiment as the Earl, sent an emissary to 
the latter in the shape of a young drummer 
boy, who fearlessly carried a message of some 
kind to the Castle, and was conducted into 
the presence of Airlie, and awaited the proud 
Farl’s pleasure. Either the wording of the 
message or some indiscreet action on the part 
of the lad himself angered the wicked laird, and 
he prepared to take a terrible revenge. Having 
called upon his retainers to seize the boy, he ordered 
him to be fastened inside his own drum, and then 
thrown from a high rampart on a tower of the 
Castle, knowing that his body would be dashed to 
pieces on the hard stones below. 

The helpless boy heard the fiendish order given, 
and while it was being carried out, he cursed his - 
captor bitterly, swearing that if his life should be 
taken he would haunt the Airlie family for ever. 

No heed was taken of his threats, and the unfor- 
tunate boy went to his doom over the steep wall 
of Cortachy; but some years afterwards, just before 
the death of the wicked Earl, the faint rub-a-dub- 
dub of a drum woke the echoes round the stately 
Castle, and ever since then, before the death of an 
Earl or Countess of Airlie, soft music, accompanied 
by the sound of drumming, is distinctly heard, 
often by persons having no knowledge of the 
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legend whatever, and always when least expected 
or listened for, 

A well-authenticated instance of this occurred 
in the year 1844, within the memory of people who 
are still alive. 

A lady named Miss Dalrymple was invited to 
spend a few days with Lord and Lady Airlie at 
Cortachy Castle. While dressing for dinner, she 
heard the unmistakable sound of a drum being 
beaten in the park below her window, and ques- 
tioned her maid, who, however, could throw no 
light upon the matter. She thought no more of 
the drumming until she was seated at the dinner 
table, when, during a lull in the conversation, she 
turned to Lord Airlie with the question, ‘‘ Pray 
tell me, is there a regiment stationed here at 
Cortachy? » 

There was dead silence. Lord Airlie turned 
pale, Lady Airlie nearly fainted, and a sudden 
gloom overspread the whole company. 

Later on, in the drawing-room, Miss Dalrymple, 
who saw she had made an unfortunate faux pas, 
begged a member of the family to tell her what 
she had said amiss. 

“Why,” she replied, ‘‘ have you never heard 
of the drummer boy? ” 

“No, indeed. Who is he?” said Miss 
Dalrymple. 

The lady then explained how Cortachy was 
haunted by a dead drummer, who played his 
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ghostly rataplan before the death of every Earl and 
Countess of Airlie. He had last been heard pre- 
vious to the death of the late Countess, and was, 
of course, a topic of conversation quite tabooed at 
the Castle. 

Miss Dalrymple was naturally much concerned 
at having been the innocent cause of so much 
distress, and on the following day she took her 
departure. The facts became known throughout 
Scotland, and the climax was awaited with melan- 
choly interest. 

In less than six months it came. The Countess, 
who at the time of the warning had been in the 
best of health and spirits, was taken ill while on a 
visit to Brighton, and died there. A paper found 
among her possessions stated, in her own writing, 
her conviction that the drum heard by Miss 
Dalrymple had sounded for her. 

Another equally well-authenticated instance of 
the drumming being heard before a death in the 
family took place five years later, this time at 
Tulchan, near Glenisla, another seat of the Ogilvie 
family. 

In August, 1849, a young Englishman, a friend 
of the heir of the Ogilvies, was invited to Tulchan 
for a week’s shooting, and on his way to the 
shooting lodge on the estate he rode a stout High- 
land pony, and was accompanied by a gillie. As 
he neared his destination, he was surprised to hear, 
stealing over the wild, lonely Forfarshire moor, 
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the sound of faint: music, accompanied by the 
hollow rub-a-dub-dub of a drum. Tulchan stood 
quite alone, the only house for many miles round, 
and as darkness had already fallen the lad could 
not understand the weird sounds, and questioned 
his guide. | 

The Highlander muttered something inaudible, 
and appeared greatly perturbed, but presently the 
music and the drumming ceased, and the riders 
drew rein before the front door of the lodge. 

Before dismouriting, the Englishman was told 
that his host, young Lord Ogilvie, had been hastily 
summoned to London on account of the dangerous 
illness of his father, the ninth Earl (who already 
lay on his deathbed), and was asked to excuse 
his absence. 

The gillie then solemnly related the family 
legend to the new guest, and on the following 
day the Earl of Airlie died, thus fulfilling the 
drummer’s warning. 

The late Earl of Airlie’s death, while fighting 
bravely during the recent South African War, is 
said to have been preceded by the same weird 
sounds. 

Thus runs the legend, and it is not the only 
story connected with this romantic family, for 
many a thrilling tale, based on solid fact, may be 
culled from its annals. 

As exciting as anything in fiction, for instance, 
is the escape from captivity of Margaret, Lady 
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Ogilvie, one of the keenest supporters of Prince 
Charlie, who changed clothes with the prison 
washerwoman, and rode on horseback by stages 
from Edinburgh to Dover, braving the hue and 
cry after her at every town, and eventually arriving 
in safety to join her husband on foreign soil. 

The heroine of the beautiful ballad, ‘‘ The 
Bonnie House of Airlie”? was Helen Ogilvie, 
widow of the second Earl of Airlie. The great 
Argyle came down with his five thousand men 
against Airlie Castle, and, although a gentle dame 
and in delicate health, she defied him proudly. 
The cruel chieftain demolished Airlie and Forther 
Castle, and plundered the Ogilvies of their goods, 
lands, and cattle. As the song says: 


“ Tt fell in about the Martinmas time, 
And the leaves were falling early, 
The great Argyle and all his men came 
To plunder the bonnie house of Airlie.” 


But happily, although somewhat impoverished 
through their adherence to the luckless Prince 
Charlie, the Airlies have always remained rich and 
powerful—one of those great families who are the 
backbone of ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland.» 


AUTHOR’S NOTE.—There is yet another legend in the Airlie 
family to the effect that before the death of a Countess of Airlie 
a strange rustling of a silk dress is heard in the gallery where 
the portraits of the Countesses of Airlie hang. The sound, which 
appears to proceed from the pictures, was distinctly heard by 
some friends of Margaret Bruce, Countess of Airlie, a short 
time before her death in June, 1845, and the incident is related 
by Sir Bernard Burke in his Visz¢ations as an indisputable fact. 


THE BLOTTED COPY BOOKS 


Tue Guost Story or BisHAam ABBEY 


N the collection of drawings at Windsor Castle 

there is a crayon picture by Holbein of the 
Court of Henry VIII. Included in it is a portrait 
head of Lady Hoby of Bisham Abbey, taken in 
the square head-dress that belongs to the Tudor 
period. Look at it closely, and you will see that 
although the features are comely, there is a hard, 
cruel look in the set mouth and in the expression 
of the whole face which bears out the fiendish story 
related of its owner. 

I have been at considerable pains to trace as 
much as possible of Lady Hoby’s life’s history. 
As was usual in those days, before ladies of high 
degree had a craze for writing their memoirs—or 
employing someone else to do so for them—the 
few accounts that have been handed down of her 
are scattered about in contemporary manuscripts 
and ancient volumes, and they are all more or less 
to her credit, so it is a pity that with such a record 
of admirable conduct she should go down to pos- 
terity as the reputed author of one of the most 
detestable crimes on record. 

Bisham Abbey, her home in Berkshire, is well 
known to river-parties who frequent the delight- 
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ful part of the Thames near Marlow. It stands 
picturesquely on the banks of the river, about a 
mile from Marlow, amid beautiful surroundings, 
close to Bisham Church. At present in the pos- 
session of the Vansittart-Neales, it formerly 
belonged to the ancient and extinct family of the 
Hobys, and was at one time a Preceptory of the 
Knights Templars, and sheltered the great War- 
wick, the King-Maker. Henry VIII. often visited 
Bisham, and bestowed it upon his discarded wife, 
Anne of Cleves, in addition to other gifts of land. 

On the death of Sir Philip Hoby, in 1558, his 
brother Thomas succeeded to the Bisham Abbey 
estates, and the following month married Dame 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Antony Cooke, of Gidea 
Hall, in Essex. She was a woman of extraordinary 
learning and masculine intellect, and, like her 
three sisters, Lady Burleigh, Lady Bacon, and 
Lady Killigrew, was an excellent classical scholar. 
She was also an accomplished linguist, wrote Greek 
and Latin verse fluently, and composed essays on 
religious subjects. In short, she seems to have 
been a feminine Admirable Crichton, and her 
literary tastes may possibly have led to her first 
friendship with Thomas Hoby, for he shared her 
love of books and knowledge, and was himself the 
author of 4 Booke of Travaile and Lief of me, 
Thomas Hoby. He also translated Count 
Baldesar Castiglione’s book, I] Cortegiano, which 
ran through four editions, in the reign of Queen 
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Flizabeth, and had an assured place among the 
books of that age. So husband and wife were 
both of a studious disposition. 

For about six years after their marriage, Thomas 
Hoby and his wife lived chiefly at Bisham Abbey. 
A son and two daughters were born to them, and 
they appear to have been a most devoted couple. 

On Sunday, March goth, 1566, Hoby was 
dubbed Knight, at Greenwich, and the same 
month Queen Elizabeth, whose guardian and 
gaoler he had been for some time during her im- 
prisonment, magnanimously appointed him her 
Ambassador to the Court of France, and he and 
Lady Hoby started for Paris early in April. 

At Sittingbourne, Lady Hoby fell from her 
horse, and this necessitated a day’s rest for the 
new Ambassador and his wife. ‘‘ After much rain 
and foul ways, we came,” he says, “to Dover, 
hoping to start on the morrow for Dunkirk, 
Calais, or Boulogne.” 

Sir Thomas did not live long to enjoy his new 
office. His last letter from Paris is dated June 
21st, and he died July 13th, 1566, having made 
his will the day before, in which he directed that 
his body should be brought back to England and 
be buried in the parish church at Bisham. 

Lady Hoby, whatever her shortcomings as a 
mother may have been (of which more later), 
appears to have been a most devoted and excellent 


wife. She brought back her husband’s body, 
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according to his wishes, to Bisham, and erected to 
his memory, and that of his brother Philip, te 
gorgeous monument which is still to be seen in 
Bisham Church. For it she composed the fokow- 
ing epitaph, which, if it does not do much credit 
to her skill as a poet, is full of pious sertiment 
and worthy affection for the memory of her 
husband : — 
| “Two worthye Knightes, and Hobies bothe by same, 

Enclosed within this marble stone do rest. 

Philip, the fyrst, in Czesar’s Court hathe fame : 

Such as tofore, fewe legates like possest. 

A diepe discoursing head, a noble brest : 

A Courtier passing, and a curteis Knight : 

Zealous to God whos gospel he profest : 

When gretest stormes gan dym the sacred light. 

A happier man, whom death hath nowe redeemd 

From care to ioye that can not be esteemd. 

Thomas in Fraunce possest the legates place, 

And with such wisdom grew to guide the same, 

As had increst great honour to his race 

If sodein fate had not envied his fame 

Firme in God’s truth, gentle, a faithful friend ; 

Wel lernd and languaged, nature besyde 

Gave comely shape, which made rufal his end, 

Sins in his floure in Paris towne he died : 

Leaving with child behind his woful wief ; 

In forein land opprest with heapes of grief 

From part of which when she discharged was, 

By fall of teares that faithful wiefes do shead. 

The corps with honour brought she to this place 

Perfourming here all due unto the dead. 

That doon, this moble tombe she causd to make, 

And both thes brethern closed within the same: 

A memory left her for vertue’s sake, 

In spite of Death to honour them with fame. 

Thus live they dead and we lerne wel thereby 

That ye and we, and all the world must dye.’ 
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I have quoted Lady Hoby’s quaint composition 
in extenso, because it is amusing to note that in 
the general lauding of the Hobys, she does not 
forget to mention her own share of their virtues. 

From the upper part of this monument, above 
the effigies, is an arch, within which are some long 
and learned Latin verses also addressed by this 
literary lady to the memory of her late husband, 
beginning, ‘*O dulcis conjux animae pars maxim 
anostha....? 

Against the south wall of Bisham Church is 
another monument, on which is the kneeling 
efigy of Lady Elizabeth herself. Before her is a 
cushion, on which is laid the figure of a young 
infant, and behind her kneel her daughters. 

On the death of her English Ambassador to 
France, Queen Elizabeth addressed a long letter 
of condolence to his widow, in which, after 
eulogising the dead knight, her Majesty adds :— 

‘And for your self we can not but lett you 
know that we here out of France such singular 
good reports of your duty well accomplished 
towards your husband, both lyvyng and deade, 
with other your sobere, wise and discret behaviours 
in that Court and County, that we thynk it a part 
of gret contention to us and a comendation of our 
country that such a gentillwoman hath gyven so 
manifest a testymony of vyrtue in such hard times 
of adversite as none can be gretur lost ther... 
and therefor though we thought very well of you 
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before yet shall we hereafter make a more assured 
account of your virtues and gifts and wherinsover 
we may conveniently do you pleasure you may be 
thereof assured. And so we would have you to 
rest yourself in quietness with a firm opinion of 
our especiall favour towards you.” 

This eulogistic epistle, which is signed 


“Your loving friend, Elizabeth R.” 


is in the handwriting of Cecil. 

It is evident that Lady Hoby was a much- 
esteemed woman, honoured by her Sovereign and 
well thought of at Court. Her craze for learning, 
however, is said to have become a kind of obses- 
sion, which brought out the hard, intolerant side 
of her nature, and at last resulted in tragedy. 

By her marriage with Sir Thomas Hoby she had 
altogether four children: two girls, named Eliza- 
beth and Anne, who died young, a son Edward, 
and a son Thomas Posthumous, who was christened 
by this extraordinary name because he was really 
a posthumous child, having been born, as Lady 
Hoby suggests in her husband’s epitaph, after his 
father’s death. 

Sir Thomas Hoby made some quaint entries in 
his diaries concerning the birth of his children. 
For instance : — 

‘The xxvij day of May was my wief delivered 
of a wenche between vj and vij of the clocke, at 
afternoone. 
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“The xxxj day of May she was christened and 
name Elizabeth. Godmothers and godfather were 
the Lady Frauncs Gresham, the Lady Elizabeth 
Nevill and Mr. Jhon Doylie Esquier. 

‘‘ This year were the garden and orchard planted 
at Bisham, and the gallery made with noble men’s 
armes, etc.” 

Edward and Thomas Posthumous grew up and 
were knighted. We read that the Queen (Eliza- 
beth) being expected at Bisham, on one of the 
royal progresses in 1592, Mr. Thomas Posthumous 
Hoby wrote to Mr. Anthony Bacon that Lady 
Hoby was desirous of his and his brother Francis’s 
company there that they might have an opportunity 
of waiting upon her Majesty. 

Lady Hoby was married secondly to John, Lord 
Russell, second son of Francis, second Earl of 
Bedford. He died in 1584, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and by him she had one son, 
Francis, who died an infant in 1580, and two 
daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, who also died 
young. The elegant and accomplished Lady 
Russell survived her second husband twenty-five 
years, and was buried, as we have seen, at Bisham, 
her monument being erected by her son, Sir 
Edward Hoby. She was eighty-one when she 
died. 

Her Greek and Latin epitaphs on her husband 
and son were not her only attempts at poetry. Dr. 
Fuller preserved some of her verses, and she and 
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her sisters, we are told, ‘“‘ were all good poets.” 
Her son Edward inherited her talents, and was a 
distinguished speaker in the four last Parliaments 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Lady Elizabeth Russell was evidently at Bisham 
when Queen Elizabeth visited the Abbey, for she 
was not buried until June, 1609. A room at the 
Abbey is still called the ‘‘ Presence Chamber ” in 
honour of the Royal visit, and a well in the grounds 
is called **Queen Elizabeth’s Well” to this day. 

According to the accepted tradition, which has 
been handed down from father to son, Bisham 
Abbey is not haunted, as it might well have been, 
by Anne of Cleves, or Warwick the King-Maker, 
or even Margaret Countess of Salisbury, mother 
of Cardinal Pole, about whom Ainsworth put the 
following ghastly doggerel into the mouth of the 
executioner, in The Tower of London: 

 Salisbury’s Countess would not die 
As a proud dame should, decorously ; 
Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 
And the edge has since been notched and dull.” 

The restless and guilty spirit who haunts Bisham 
is no other than the ‘“‘amiable and accomplished ” 
Lady Hoby, of whose virtues and admirable con- 
duct we have seen so much, and yet who, if rumour 
speaks truly, committed one of the most diabolical 
crimes on record—the murder of one of her own 
children. 

According to tradition, she had a son William, 
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by her first marriage, of whose birth, however, no 
record can be found. He was a very stupid boy; 
slow to learn and absolutely antagonistic to his 
studies, which he hated with all the ardour of a 
really dull child. 

Being very clever herself, his mother could not 
tolerate stupidity in anyone else, least of all in one 
of her own children. She used to chastise poor 
William most severely, beating him about the head 
most unmercifully until her hands were stained 
with blood. 

One day poor little William, in a fit of obstinacy, 
because he did not want to learn to write, blotted 
his copy-books deliberately. This so angered his 
mother that she forthwith chastised him brutally 
and severely, so savagely, in fact, that he died 
under her hands, a sorry little victim of forcible 
education. 

Lady Hoby’s ghost is seen at Bisham, gliding 
from room to room, washing her hands like Lady 
Macbeth, vainly trying to get rid of the fatal 
bloodstains in a basin of water carried before her 
by invisible hands. She has a black face and hands 
and a white dress. As a punishment for her un- 
natural cruelty she is doomed to wander from 
room to room, washing the bloodstains from her 
guilty hands, and never knowing the peace after 
death that would otherwise have been hers. Her 
portrait, among the family portraits at Bisham, 
depicts her in widow’s coif and wimple, and the 
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apparition is easily recognised by its resemblance 
to the picture. It has been seen by many people, 
and there is a strange sequel to the story, which 
seems to confirm the truth of the legend. 

Some years ago, when some workmen were 
taking down an old oak window at Bisham Abbey, 
they discovered a packet of antique copy-books of 
the Tudor period between the joists of the skirt- 
ing. They were carefully examined, and several 
of them on which young Hoby’s name was written 
were covered with blots. 


“THE JESSAMY BRIDE” AND HER 
GHOST STORY 


LL lovers of romance are interested in ‘“‘ The 

Jessamy Bride,” the lovely Mary Horneck 
who sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds when she was 
eighteen, and with whom, gossip said, he fell very 
much in love. 

It was Oliver Goldsmith who gave her the name 
of ‘The Jessamy Bride,” and he also nicknamed 
her sister Catherine ‘Little Comedy,” and her 
brother Charles ‘‘‘The Captain in Lace.” The 
whole Horneck family were his friends. 

They came to London from Devonshire, and 
consisted of Mrs. Horneck, widow of Captain 
Kane Horneck, two daughters, seventeen and 
nineteen, and a son, Charles, who was in the 
Guards. 

For once poor Goldsmith met with congenial 
people who understood and appreciated him, and 
always made him welcome. He was on excellent 
terms with them, and accompanied them on a trip 
to the Continent. He met them continually at 
Sir Joshua’s house and stayed with them at their 
own. 

The association with beautiful gentlewomen who 
did not laugh at his ugly face or his uncouth ways 


and manners, but took him seriously and treated 
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him with great kindness, had a very beneficial 
effect on the unfortunate poet. He became more 
particular in his dress—anxious to win favour with 
‘““the Jessamy Bride,?? who fascinated him from 
the very beginning. 

Once when a dinner was to be given to the 
Hornecks, at which Reynolds and Angelica Kauff- 
mann were to be present, the two girls asked leave, 
at the last moment, to invite Goldsmith. The 
invitation arrived too late, and, in reply, he sent 
the following, on the top of which he scrawled: 
“This is a poem! This is a copy of verses! »? 


“Your mandate I got. 
You may all go to pot; 
Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night — 
To tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker! and his bit, 
And Kauffmann beside 
And the Jessamy Bride, 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses too. 
Little Comedys Face 
And the Captain in Lace— 
Tell each other to rue, 
You Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late, 
To one of my state. 
But ’tis Reynolds’s way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica’s whim 
To befrolic like him.” 


| The Hornecks, like the Gunnings, were so 
1 The host. 
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beautiful that they, too, were mobbed by the crowd 
wherever they went. Catherine married Henry 
William Bunbury—(we know her and also her son, 
in two of Sir Joshua’s most perfect portraits)}— 
while Mary became the wife of Colonel Gwyn. 
She survived Goldsmith many years, dying, at a 
very advanced age, in 1840, still beautiful; in fact, 
she never grew old. 

She was Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen 
and lived latterly at Kew, where she entertained 
and corresponded with a delightful coterie of 
literary and artistic people. Northcote said of her: 
‘‘She had gone through all the stages of life, and 
had lent a grace to each.” 

When Goldsmith was lying dead, ‘‘ the Jessamy 
Bride”? and her sister came weeping into the 
darkened room where he lay, and requested that 
the coffin-lid should be removed. They were 
allowed to see his face, and Mary cut from his 
head a lock of hair as a memento. 

Years afterwards, when she herself was laid in 
the vault, a small gold locket was found among 
her jewels. It contained a piece of faded brown 
hair, and on the case were engraved the words: 
‘¢ Oliver Goldsmith.” 

Like ‘La Mouche,” the girl-friend of 
Heine, she brightened the last years of a 
poet’s life, and brought him comfort and 
happiness. 

This charming woman was, in her old age, a 
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perfect treasure-house of memories, and was greatly 
in request as a raconteuse. 

One day, when she was visiting a friend, she 
began to relate a certain true ghost story in which 
she had herself acted the part of ear-witness. The 
lady, noticing that her little niece was in the room, 
begged Mrs. Gwyn to postpone the story until 
the child had been sent to bed, and this was accord- 
ingly done. 

The little girl, however, determined not to be 
baulked of the story, managed to hide herself 
behind the curtain, and remained there listening 
to the gruesome details, until, at the end of the 
story, quite overcome with excitement and terror, 
she fell flat on her face. 

She never forgot the narrative, which she also 
heard later on in exactly the same form from the 
Duchess of Buckingham, and she related it in 
detail to Miss Frances Williams Wynn after she 
became Mrs. Hughes. The following is the 
story :— 

There lived a Captain and Mrs. Ricketts, who 
were people of very good position, both belonging 
to high county families. 

When Captain Ricketts went to sea, he estab- 
lished his wife in a house between Alton and 
Alresford, in Hampshire, which had once belonged 
toa Mr. Legge—a relation of Lord Stawell’s—who 
had been a notorious libertine. 

Mr. Legge, whose evil doings were the talk of 
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the neighbourhood, had been aided and abetted in 
them by an old butler named Robin, who had a 
particularly deep-toned voice. So harsh and deep 
was it that no one hearing it could possibly mistake 
it for the voice of anyone else, and as it figures 
largely in the following story, that fact should be 
borne in mind. 

Mr. Legge was married, but his wife was seldom 
seen in the neighbourhood. She was very unhappy 
and very much ill-used by her evil husband. 
Nobody visited them, on account of Mr. Legge’s 
bad reputation, and the poor woman led a sad 
and solitary life. 

One day a younger sister of hers came to visit 
her, but, instead of being of benefit to Mrs. Legge, 
the visit led to disastrous consequences. A friend- 
ship sprang up between the sister and Mr. Legge, 
which quickly deepened into a much greater 
intimacy, and at last a child was said to have been 
born, which was destroyed by the agency of old 
Robin, the butler. 

Years went on. Old Robin came to some sort 
of an untimely end, and Mr. Legge, becoming 
tired of the house, left it and went abroad, where 
he died. | 

Captain Ricketts, who expected to be absent a 
long time in the West Indies, took the house, and 
Mrs. Ricketts, with three young children and a 
small staff of servants, moved into it. She was a 
sister of the famous Lord St. Vincent (who was 
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then Sir J. Jervis), and he, like her husband, was 
also at sea. 

A few days after her arrival, Mrs. Ricketts was 
sitting alone one evening, about nine o’clock, when 
she was startled to see the cat showing signs of 
abject terror. It sprang up from the hearth where 
it was lying, making a piteous, mewing cry, and, 
after running wildly about the room, rolled itself 
up in the train of her gown and lay there panting. 

Mrs. Ricketts got up to ring for a servant, 
when she heard a tremendous noise in the room 
overhead, as if someone was violently tearing up 
the boards of the floor and throwing them about. 
At that moment the servants rushed into the room, 
trembling with fear, and absolutely panic-stricken. 

Mrs. Ricketts, who was a very brave woman, 
went upstairs at once, at the head of the party, 
and searched the house, but nothing was to be 
seen, and the flooring in the room above was found 
to be quite undisturbed. 

Next night the disturbances were renewed. The 
sounds of the floor breaking were distinctly heard, 
and, after they had ceased, three voices were heard 
distinctly—the voices of one woman and two men. 
One voice was so deep and hoarse that one of the 
servants, who came from the neighbourhood, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ That is like the voice of wicked old 
Robin.» The woman’s voice seemed to plead in 
agony for some favour, and one of the men argued 
with her in grave, mournful tones; then the deep 
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voice struck in, angrily and positively. No dis- 
tinct words could be distinguished, but the 
speakers seemed to be so close that they might 
have been within arm’s length. Next a strain of 
soft aerial music was heard, followed by a succes- 
sion of dreadful shrieks, high and piercing, which 
sent the listeners flying downstairs again in a 
paroxysm of terror. 

Next day, not unnaturally, all the servants gave 
warning, but before reluctantly letting them go, 
Mrs. Ricketts wrote an account of what had hap- 
pened and got them all to sign it as witnesses. 
She afterwards kept a regular journal of the weird 
happenings, and made every servant who left her 
(for she could never keep one long) sign their 
names. The few guests who stayed at the house, 
in compassion for her forlorn state, also put their 
names to the statements in the journal of what they 
heard—tor they saw nothing. 

The horrors were repeated so frequently that 
Mrs. Ricketts had neither rest nor peace, and her 
health became affected. She had been living in 
this uncomfortable state for about a year when her 
friend, Mrs. Gwyn, came to pay her a visit. The 
latter is recorded to have been a strong-minded and 
clear-headed woman, not easily frightened or 
influenced. 

Mrs. Gwyn was shocked to find Mrs. Ricketts 
so altered in appearance. She had heard the 
reports about the house, but had thought them 
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exaggerated. However, when she had been a few 
days in the house, she could only wonder that Mrs. 
Ricketts could have endured the strain so long. 

She listened for the ghostly noises, and heard the 
tearing-up of the boards—which she described as 
being as loud as if three or four carpenters had 
been employed—and the three separate voices. 
She also heard the soft strains of music, which, 
she said, reminded her of the sounds produced by 
Cartwright, the well-known player on musical 
glasses. The shrieks, she said, were so loud as 
to rend the air. | 

Although greatly scared, Mrs. Gwyn would 
have stayed for the few days she had arranged, but 
her maid, a valuable and faithful servant, became 
so ill from terror that, after the second night, her 
mistress continued her journey. Before leaving, 
however, Mrs. Gwyn added her signature to the 
book, which then contained many pages. 

Not long after Mrs. Gwyn had left the house 
another manifestation alarmed Mrs. Ricketts. 

Her bedroom was separated from the nursery 
by a wide passage, the doors of the two rooms 
being exactly opposite. Mrs. Ricketts slept alone, 
but always kept a light burning on the hearth. 
On this particular night, after she was in bed, she 
heard a heavy foot leap from the window-seat, and 
walk very slowly across the room to her bedside, 
where it stopped. The bed, as was usual in those 
days, had curtains round it, and they were drawn 
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on the side where the footsteps had stopped. Mrs. 
Ricketts instantly threw herself out of the opposite 
side, which was next the door, and, standing in 
the doorway to keep anyone from escaping, she 
loudly called the nurse. 

_ A strict search was made, but nothing could be 
found to account for the mysterious footsteps. 

Next day an old carpenter in the village sent 
word that he wished to see Mrs. Ricketts to 
tell her something that had occurred in the 
house when Mr. and Mrs. Legge lived there. 
Mrs. Ricketts at once saw him and heard his 
tale. 

He said that he had been employed and well 
paid, by old Robin, the butler, for a job which 
had to be done in the dead of night when the 
household was asleep. It was to take up a plank 
in one of the bedrooms and saw away 4 joist so 
as to make room for a small deal box, about two 
feet long. The carpenter saw the old butler place 
the box in the cavity, and then he joined the plank 
as well as he could. 

He had been sworn to secrecy, but as the other 
people concerned in the matter were now dead and 
gone, he thought it only right, he said, to mention 
a circumstance which might account in some way 
for the disturbances. 

Mrs. Ricketts asked him to show her the room, 
and he at once led the way to her own bedroom, 
and, lifting up the carpet, pointed to the very spot 
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at which the footsteps of the night before had 
stopped by het bed. 

The plank in that place was seen to be joined, 
and the carpenter took it up. The joist was found 
to be removed, and an empty space, large enough 
to contain the box he had described, was revealed. 
There was no trace of the box, but nobody present 
doubted that it had once rested there, nor what 
it had contained. 

Lord St. Vincent arrived home about this time, 
and, going down to Hampshire to see his sister, 
found her in a serious state of nervous depression. 
Risking the displeasure of Captain Ricketts, who 
had spent a large sum of money on the house, he 
resolved that his sister should not sleep another 
night under its roof. He took lodgings in a farm- 
house for her, the children, and the servants, and 
determined to watch, with his friend, Colonel 
Luttrell,’ through the night, and detect the impos- 
ture which he was certain was going on. 

On the ground floor was a large hall with two 
rooms, one on each side of it. In one of these 
rooms Lord St. Vincent established himself, and 
in the other Colonel Luttrell watched. They were 
well armed, and quite ready for anything that 
might happen. 

Presently the usual noises began, and the two 
officers rushed simultaneously out of their rooms 
into the hall, accusing each other angrily of having 

1 One of the Luttrells of Dunster, Somerset. 
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played a hoax. Then they were aware that the 
noises were coming from upstairs, and, creeping 
up, they heard the whole drama enacted—the 
tearing-up of the planks, the voices, the soft music, 
and the shrieks. 

They had the whole house carefully examined, 
and, according to some accounts, discovered a deal 
box containing the skeleton of a child. Mrs. 
Ricketts never went back to the house to live, but 
she went there a few times to do some packing. 
On one of these occasions she sat down to rest in 
the housekeeper’s room, and her brother, who was 
with her, leaned against a large press which had 
just been emptied of its contents. Suddenly they 
both heard a loud noise in the press close to their 
ears, like dry bones being rattled in a box, and 
Lord St. Vincent threw open the press, saying, 
‘©The Devil is here, and we shall have him! ” 
The press, however, was quite empty. 

Lord St. Vincent was always extremely angry 
whenever the subject was afterwards raised in his 
presence, and Mrs. Ricketts always avoided dis- 
cussing it, although she would answer any ques- 
tions concerning it. Her daughter married the 
seventh Earl of Northesk, and there are several 
references to the ghost story in the memoirs of the 
Northesk family. Her grandson, Vice-Admiral 
Carnegie, told Miss Frances Williams Wynn, 
daughter of. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (the 
fourth baronet), that the story (which was told to 
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her by Mrs. Hughes) substantially corresponded 
with the traditional impression of the family, except 
that a box containing the bones of a child were 
found in the spot pointed out by the village car- 
penter, and that it was not Colonel but Captain 
Luttrell, R.N., who watched with Lord St. Vincent. 

Miss Wynn records the story as she heard it 
from Mrs. Hughes—who heard it direct from 
Mrs. Gwyn—in her interesting book, Diartes of 
a Lady of Quality, upon which this account is 
based. The Ricketts ghost-story has long been a 
famous one, and was very generally believed at 
the time the occurrences took place and for long 
after, although Sir Walter Scott throws cold water 
upon it in his Demonology and Witchcraft. 

Miss Wynn says that Mrs. Hughes herself 
related the circumstances to Sir Walter Scott, as 
she heard them from Mrs. Gwyn. Not only did 
Mrs. Gwyn, as ear-witness, tell Mrs. Hughes the 
story, but it was also related to her, as previously 
stated, by the Duchess of Buckingham. Mrs. 
Hughes’s aunt asked Mrs. Gwyn whether Mrs. 
Ricketts would ever publish the journal she kept, 
detailing the events, and she replied that she 
believed it was her intention to do so, should she 
survive Lord St. Vincent and Colonel Luttrell 
(afterwards Lord Carhampton). . 

Mrs. Ricketts died at a very advanced age. The 
house near Alton was razed to the ground, and the 
mystery has never been cleared up. 


THE GHOST OF ANNE BOLEYN 


LICKLING HALL, about two miles from 

Aylsham, in Norfolk, is haunted by the rest- 
less spirit of poor Queen Anne Boleyn, whose 
tragic career forms one of the most romantic 
chapters in English history. 

The present mansion, which dates from about 
1619, was begun by Chief Justice Hobart, and 
finished by his son. It is a picturesque place, 
approached by a bridge of two arches crossing a 
moat, and stands in a beautiful deer park, in which 
is a small herd of original English wild cattle, 
white with black noses. Close by, on the Norwich 
Road, a small stone pillar marks the spot where 
Sir Henry Hobart was killed in a duel in 1709 
with Oliver Le Neve—who fought left-handed— 
with small swords or rapiers. 

The library is full of rare books and manuscripts, 
and the family portraits, including two by Gains- 
borough, are exceedingly fine. Some of the ancient 
tapestry was presented to John, second Earl of 
Buckingham, by Catherine the Great of Russia, 
and there are many relics of the powerful family 
who owned the estate at the time that ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn became the star of the Court of 
Henry VIII. 

Blickling was one of the estates of the Boleyns, 
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and Hever, in Kent, was another. Anne is sup- 
posed by some authorities to have been born at 
Blickling, though others give her birthplace as 
Hever Castle. She certainly spent her early life at 
Blickling, and a statue, in oak, of her and one 
of Queen Elizabeth are still preserved at the 
Hall. 

It was in the garden at Hever that Henry first 
saw the beautiful daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and straightway fell in love with her. There were 
no half-measures with Henry, and although his 
wife, Catherine of Arragon, was then living, he 
arranged matters so expeditiously that in a very 
short time Catherine was deposed, and Anne, to 
her sorrow, reigned in her stead. 

Henry went himself to Blickling to fetch his 
bride, and an old rhyme says : — 

“ Blickling two Monarchs and two Queens has seen. 
One King fetched thence, another brought a Queen.” 

The Queen who was brought there was the wife 
of Charles II., who went to Blickling with the 
King on a visit to Sir John Hobart. The latter’s 
son, Henry, was knighted by Charles as a memento 
of the occasion. 

After Anne’s execution, she would probably 
have been buried with her ancestors at Blickling, 
or Sale, close by, where the mighty Hobarts and 
Boleyns are laid to rest, but her monster of a hus- 
band, not content with murdering her, denied her 
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Christian burial, and ordered that her mangled 
remains should be buried without rite or ceremony 
in the Tower. For centuries her place of burial 
was much disputed. Rumour said that her body 
was taken secretly from the Tower and brought to 
Sale (pronounced Saul) in the dead of night, and 
there buried under a black slab in Sale Church. In 
1876, however, during some excavations in the 
Tower, her skeleton was found in the Chapel of 
St. Peter under circumstances which proved beyond 
doubt to whom it belonged. 

Anne is recorded to have said, “Let my heart 
be taken to Erwanton, where I spent so many 
happy days.’? Her aunt, Amata, was wife of the 
Lord of the Manor at Erwanton, in Essex, and 
she was much attached to the place, and had many 
pleasant memories connected with it. Sir W. 
Hastings d’Oyly has written a most interesting 
account of the discovery of Anne’s heart at 
Erwanton, in which he says that, some years ago, 
when the church was restored, the clerk well 
remembers that the architect pointed out a bulge 
in one of the walls, which wall, he said, must be 
pulled down. 

The architect and rector left the church, and 
soon after the clerk came running after them in a 
great state of excitement, and told them that the 
workmen had discovered something. On return- 
ing, they saw a heart-shaped casket which had been 
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found in the wall. It bore no inscription. The 
rector had it opened, and it contained a handful. 
of dust. It was then reclosed and reverently buried 
in the Cornwallis vault. 

Had it contained the heart of anyone else but 
Anne Boleyn there would have been an inscription 
on it, but as Henry had ordered that his wife 
should not have Christian burial, the heart must 
have been removed and interred with the utmost 
secrecy and caution. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt ends his memorial of Queen 
Anne Boleyn’s death with the mysterious words: 
‘“God provided for her corpse sacred burial in a 
place, as it were, consecrated to innocence.”? Wyatt, 
as a boy, had been in love with Anne, and had 
remained her staunch friend throughout all her 
troubles. Erwanton Church is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which may perhaps explain Wyatt’s 
cryptic words, ‘‘ consecrated to innocence.” 

Poor Anne’s ghost is not the only one that 
haunts Blickling. According to local tradition, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, her father, revisits the earth, 
carrying his head under his arm, seated in his 
carriage drawn by four headless horses and driven 
by a headless coachman, for a term of a thousand 
years. He is condemned to cross forty bridges in 
the neighbourhood within a given time as a 
penance for his sins, and if the bridges are not 
crossed within the time he must become the prey 
of the Evil One. Therefore he drives furiously, 
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and, as he does so, flames of fire issue from the 
head, to the horror of all beholders. 

Anne Boleyn drives down the avenue of 
Blickling Park once a year, with her bloody head 
in her lap, sitting in a hearse-like coach drawn by 
four black, headless horses, attended by coachmen 
and other servants, also without heads. 

She also glides about in the garden, wringing 
her hands, and disappears in a small turret in one 
corner of the grounds. 

I have been fortunate enough to secure the 
following interesting account of her recent 
appearance :— 

About three years ago the Earl and Countess 
of Chichester, with their children, were staying at 
Blickling Hall. They had not heard the ghost 
story, but would have been very careful to have 
kept it from the ears of their children, although, 
even had it been told to the children, they would 
not have understood, being very young. 

Lord Pelham, the eldest boy, who was two-and- 
a-half years old at the time, was one day with his 
mother in the court leading to the Hall door, when 
all of a sudden the little boy pointed with his finger 
to the closed door, exclaiming : 

“Look at white lady! ” 

“Where? said Lady Chichester, ah could 
see nothing. 

The child turned to her with the most astonished 
gaze she says she ever remembers having seen on 
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face,” and he eventually refused to go up to the 
door. Suddenly he said, evidently with great 
relief, ‘‘ Lady gone now.”? His mother asked him 
where she had gone, which puzzled him, and his 
explanation was, ‘‘Lady gone, but not on her 
feet.” No questioning could get him to say a 
word more on the subject. 

Lady Chichester declares that the experience 
was a most eerie one. The child was much too 
young to invent such a story, even if he had tried 
to, and his astonishment because his mother could 
not see the ‘‘’ittle white lady ”? as well as he was 
so absolutely natural that it could not have been 
assumed. 

There are many cases on record of children 
having seen apparitions which were, at the moment, 
hidden from their elders, such, for instance, as 
that described on page 110, in which the baby 
was caressed by a ghostly hand. But this is the 
most interesting one that has ever come to my 
knowledge. 

When the Marquis of Lothian, who is the Lord 
of the Manor, was showing the treasures collected 
by himself and the Hobarts, with the relics of the 
Boleyns, to the members of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, on one of their 
excursions to Blickling, he said he had been told 
that there was a ghost in his house, but that he 
could not show it to them! 
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Chichester in manuscript, and she has been 
kind enough to read and correct it, which, of 
course, adds greatly to its value as an authentic 
record, 


THOMAS THE RHYMER, AND THE 
WEEPING STONE AT FYVIE 


[Zzis chapter was submitted in MS. to Lord Leith of 
Fyvie, who has kindly read tt and made some important 
alterations and additions, which, although disproving 
some of the popular legends, are extremely interesting. | 


YVIE CASTLE, in Aberdeenshire, is a noble 

old Castle, which, in ancient times, was a 
Royal hunting seat. It has a ‘‘ murder-room,” a 
secret chamber, and a weird ‘*Green Ladye,” 
which trails her silk dress down the great stair- 
case and jingles her pearl necklace whenever she 
appears—to foretell disaster to the laird of 
Fyvie. 

The secret chamber is in the Meldrum Tower, 
underneath the charter chamber. According to 
popular tradition, the wife of the laird will go 
blind when the first ray of light penetrates its dark- 
ness. The villagers also once believed that the 
black plague is walled up there. Some say that 
vast treasure lies buried in its floor, and that he 
who first enters to search for it will lose his life. 
But, as a matter of fact, all these legends have been 
disproved. The secret chamber has been opened 
many times by various lairds, and no treasure found 
there. It was sealed up solid, Lord Leith tells me, 
in the Seatons’ time, probably by the Chancellor, 
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Lord Fyvie, who afterwards became Earl of Dun- 
fermlyn. He and Robert Cecil were made Earls 
for concocting the first Treaty of Union (a.p. 
1603) between England and Scotland. Robert 
Cecil became first Lord Salisbury. 

Years ago a curse was laid on Fyvie by Thomas 
the Rhymer, who was a kind of Scottish Mother 
Shipton. He was born in Fife, ‘of a good 
family,’ his real name being Sir Thomas Learmant. 
His father was said to be Laird of Balcomie, and 
the records of that family are still to be found in 
the Rolls, where they are mentioned as assisting 
at Councils for the honour of Scotland. 

Thomas lived in the reign of Alexander IIL, 
King of Scotland, and was knighted by that 
monarch in 1248. 

His first prophecy to be fulfilled was that there 
would be a storm on a certain day that would 
surprise all Scotland. The day he uttered this 
dark saying some gentlemen who were with him 
began to joke with him, saying, ‘Sir Thomas, 
you are now mistaken, and we shall stay and hear 
your mistake, as we have heard so much of your 
prophecies.”? 

‘“ Wait an hour longer, we shall see! »? was his 
reply. 

In less than an hour a message arrived from 
Edinburgh announcing the death of Margaret, 
Queen of Alexander III., and Sir Thomas told 
his awe-struck listeners that this was the storm, 
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and that it would cause still greater commotions in 
Scotland. 

King Alexander next married Isabel, daughter 
of the Earl of Drieux. Sir Thomas then _pro- 
phesied an earthquake that would make Scotland 
tremble. Figuratively it did, for the earthquake 
was no less than the death of the King, who, it 
will be remembered, fell from his horse at King- 
horn and broke his neck. 

He left no heirs except his grandchild Margaret, 
and the “‘ great commotions ”’ were concerning the 
succession to the Crown and the wars between 
Bruce and Balliol. 

Sir Thomas foretold some of the chief events in 
Scottish history, including the battles of Bannock- 
burn and Falkirk, and the death of Robert Bruce. 
He was particularly vindictive in his prophecies, 
heaping curses galore on lairds and chieftains, and 
predicting horrible doom for their descendants. 
Many a noble family still suffers from the ban 
laid upon it by ‘*The Rhymer,”? and his wrath 
was feared throughout Scotland. 

One of the Cummins, Earls of Buchan, was 
killed by a fall from his horse out hunting, dashing 
out his brains against a pile of stones, which are 
still called ‘‘Cummins’ Craig.” This Earl, who 
lived in the reign of Alexander III., had been 
indiscreet enough to call Thomas the Rhymer 
Thomas the Lyar, so the malignant fortune-teller 
denounced him in these words: 
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“'Tho’ Thomas, the Lyar, thou call’st me, 

A sooth tale I shall tell to thee : 

By Aiky side thy horse shall ride. 

He shall stumble and thou shalt fa’. 
Thy neckbane shall break in twa 

And dogs shall thy banes gnaw, 

And maugre all thy kin and thee 

Thy own belt thy bier shall be.” 


This terrible revenge for a mere insult was 
characteristic of these days, and of the man who 
conceived it. The prophecy came true in every 
detail, and the proud Earl of Buchan perished 
miserably. 

The story goes that Thomas was carried off as 
a child to fairyland, and there learnt his wisdom. 
After living in fairyland seven years, he was 
allowed to return to earth, but was still bound to 
return to his Royal mistress, the Fairy Queen, 
whenever she bade him. 

One day when he was making merry with his 
friends, in the Tower of Ercildoune, a messenger 
came running to tell him that a hart and a hind 
had come into the village from the neighbouring 
forest, and were slowly walking up and down the 
village. 

Sir Thomas instantly left his Tower and followed 
the mysterious animals into the forest, from which 
he never returned, for they had lured him back 
again to fairyland. 

He used to deliver his prophecies from under 
a huge tree called the Eildon Tree, which now fie 
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longer exists, but the place where it once stood is 
marked by the Eildon Tree stone. 

Tradition says that the gates of Fyvie Castle 
had stood, for seven years and a day, wall-wide, 
in preparation for the arrival of True Tammas, as 
he is called in Aberdeenshire. 

Suddenly he appeared before the Castle, in a 
violent storm of wind and rain, which sent the 
leaves of the surrounding trees flying in showers 
on all sides, and closed the Castle gates with a 
mighty crash. While the tempest was raging, 
those who were bold enough to approach noticed 
that close to where Thomas stood there was not 
even wind enough to shake a hair of his beard or 
a blade of grass. 

Standing in front of the Castle, he thundered 
forth the following rhyme (of which there are many 
versions, all of which are different) : 

“‘ Fyvies riggs and towers, 
Hapless shall your mesdames be 
When ye shall hae within your methes 
Frae harryit kirklands stanes three, 
Ane in the oldest tower, 
Ane in my ladye’s bower, 
And ane below the water yett 
And it ye shall never get.” 

Two of these stones have been found in the 
places indicated, but the third, according to the 
prediction, has never been discovered. The 
“water yett? or water-gate, under which it is 
supposed to lie, refers to the Ythan river, which 


runs by the Castle. 
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“The so-called Curse of Fyvie,? writes Lord 
Leith, ‘‘may go back to the Dark Ages, but the 
many verses about it imply that the harryit kirk 
stanes were the stepping stones between the lochs, 
and were the road to the kirk. When they were 
removed, about 1670, many an old woman gave 
vent to her feelings.” 

Fyvie never belonged to the Church, so did not 
deserve the curse laid upon it by the Rhymer, as 
did the other estates banned by him. The sad fate 
of the ‘‘mesdames” is not specified, but it is a 
well-known fact that no heir has been born in Fyvie 
Castle for many generations, and the property has 
never gone in the direct line. 

One of the famous stones has been built into 
the wall; the other, which is carefully preserved in 
the Castle, is one of the curiosities of the world. 
It looks like a lump of rock salt, and, at times, 
exudes such a large quantity of moisture that 
it overflows a large basin, and sometimes 
stains the floor with a ruddy liquid resembling 
blood. 

It is kept in a large room at the top of the Castle, 
and a lady who has often stayed there has described 
it to me as follows :— 

“It is a fair-sized, common-looking stone, 
placed in a large tray, to catch the liquid which, 
whenever the stone sweats, stains the floor like 
blood. I have seen it quite dry and dripping wet 
until the dish or tray is overflowing. It has been 
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there for a long time alternately wet and dry, but 
has never altered in weight.” 

But again, alas, for romance! Lord Leith 
informs me that the weeping stone was never heard 
of until some time in the nineteenth century. The 
moisture from the air was sucked up by it, and in 
dry weather the stone gives it all out again in 
water, generally clear. At times, however, the red 
sandstone comes off, giving to the superstitious 


the idea of blood. 


THE HAUNTED SHOOTING-LODGE 


ISS DAISY McGEOCH (Mrs. Litchfield), 

the composer of ‘‘ Two Eyes of Grey ” and 
other famous songs, has kindly allowed me to 
make use of the following story, which she related 
to me a short time ago. The events told in it 
actually happened to friends of her own, and she 
believes them to be perfectly true in every detail. 

Three English sportsmen took a house in a very 
lonely part of the Highlands of Scotland for the 
shooting. They found the place most comfortable 
and suitable in every way for the purposes of sport, 
but it had one very serious drawback, which soon 
made itself apparent. 

They had only been in the house a few days 
when they began to hear most mysterious sounds 
in the dining-room, as if people were laughing in 
the room; also strange little squeaking noises, 
which, of course, they immediately attributed to 
rats. ‘They put down traps for the supposed rats, 
but without the least effect, for the noises only 
grew louder, and at last became so abominable that 
the conversation at the dinner-table was constantly 
interrupted. 

One day all the bells in the house began to ring 
at once, but when the three tenants rushed out to 


see who was interfering with them, not a bell would 
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be seen to be moving. Then the moment they 
had all turned their backs, clang, clang, clang 
resounded through the house, as if there was an 
earthquake. 

Naturally the three men made up their minds 
that some of the natives were playing practical 
jokes on them in order to get them to leave the 
neighbourhood. They kept a strict watch, and 
thoroughly investigated the matter, but without 
the slightest result. They all three heard the weird 
sounds of the cackling bursts of laughter, the eerie 
little squeaks, and the clanging of the bells, but 
could find absolutely nothing to account for them, 
and at last the state of things so got upon their 
nerves that they sent to Scotland Yard for a 
detective. 

The detective arrived, and brought with him 
a magnificent bull-dog, the very sight of which 
was enough to inspire terror in the breast of any 
perpetrator of practical jokes. | 

When night came the three men and the detec- 
tive went quietly into the dining-room, which was 
a large room on the ground floor, taking the dog 
with them. They turned out all the lights and 
set the window wide-open. Then they watched 
and waited, but there was no sound, and the three 
inmates of the house began to think that the fact 
of the detective’s arrival had got wind in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had scared away the evildoers. The 
detective stood at one end of the room, holding 
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the dog by its collar. There was dead silence, and 
hour by hour was ticked away by the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

All of a sudden a loud burst of shrieking 
laughter rang through the room, and all the bells 
in the house began to ring. The dog’s hair stood 
on end, bristling with rage, and it shook all over 
with excitement. When the detective let it go, it 
rushed straight to the window and leapt out into 
the darkness. As it did so the sound suddenly 
ceased, and there was absolute silence. 

The four men rushed to the window and looked 
out. The window overlooked the garden, beyond 
which was a lonely moor. The detective called the 
dog by name, but there was no response, and they 
all went out into the grounds to search for him, 
fearing that, being a savage animal, he had attacked 
somebody or other who was loitering on the 
premises. 

They searched and called without result, and 
presently the detective, who was peering about, 
found himself outside the dining-room window. 
Stooping down, he saw, to his horror, the dog 
lying stone dead immediately below the window, 
which was only a foot or two from the ground. 
It had evidently been killed by some shock, which 
had struck it like a thunderbolt, and yet none of 
its bones were broken, and it bore no trace of death 
from dislocation or any natural cause. But the 
look on its face was so horrible that they bore the 
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body back into the house, and buried it that night 
in the garden as quickly as possible. 

After this the noises grew louder and louder, 
and got so thoroughly on the nerves of the tenants 
that they were obliged to leave. Nobody else could 
stay in the house, and it was subsequently pulled 
down. 


THE CLAMMY HAND 


ANDS play a big part in stories of the ghost 

world. There is the famous story of the 
Dead Hand, a legend of Ince Hall; and other 
stories of dead hands that creep and beckon and 
warn, come from far and near. 

The Hand of Glory was a dismal relic which 
possessed the powers of a talisman. It was a hand 
cut from the body of a murderer who had perished 
on the gallows, and was prepared in the following 
way :—First the blood was drained from it, next 
it was soaked in saltpetre and pepper, and then 
hung out in the sun. When dry, it was used as a 
candlestick, the candle being made of white wax, 
sesame seed, and fat from the body of a criminal. 
Its effect was to send the victims of robbers asleep, 
so, in old days, robbers carried a Hand of Glory 
when they went about their work. 

One of the most gruesome instances of a case 
of haunting, in which a clammy hand was very 
much in evidence, occurred a few years ago in an 
eight-roomed cottage within twenty miles of 
Charing Cross. True names and dates of places 
and persons and happenings were supplied in con- 
fidence as evidence of bona fide. 

‘<T cannot ask you,”’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘ to 


publish the address of the house of whose grue- 
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some haunting I am about to write you a record, 
for obvious reasons. It has been decided in the 
law courts that to say of any house that it is haunted 
by a ghost entitles the owner of that house to 
damages, the precise amount of which is left to the 
discretion of the jury. I do not wish to subject 
you to the risk of an action at law in which the old 
adage is remorselessly applied: the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel; for the more con- 
clusively I prove the existence of the ghost, 
especially such an uncanny ghost, the greater the 
damages to which the owner of the house could 
claim. 

‘< But although I do not ask you to publish the 
names and addresses, and in my narrative I pur- 
posely disguise them out of all recognition, I 
enclose for your information, and as materials for 
verification of the accuracy of my story, the true 
names and dates of place and persons and hap- 
penings. , 

‘It is exactly six days from the time of writing 
when the ghost of which I am speaking made its 
last appearance—if appearance it may be called, for 
this particular spectre is invisible, alike by day and 
by night. But although invisible, it is unfor- 
tunately by no means intangible, inaudible, or, 
what is worst of all, inodorous, for the special 
peculiarity of this ghost is that it carries about 
with it the smell of a charnel-house. 

‘About two years ago a lady friend of mine 
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took an eight-roomed cottage in a village within 
twenty miles of Charing Cross. She was attracted 
to the house by the fact that it was no new con- 
struction of the jerry-builder, but apparently had 
lasted over two hundred or three hundred years. 
It was old-fashioned, had a name of its own— 
which, of course, I suppress—but which, in order 
to disguise beyond all possibility of identification, 
I will call Carmine Villa. 

“The rent was phenomenally low—only ten 
shillings a week for an eight-roomed house in 
fairly good repair—so low that it might have 
occasioned remark; but my friend asked no ques- 
tions, and took the house. She now wishes to 
leave it, for reasons which will be very easily under- 
stood by anyone who follows this narrative to its 
close. 

‘In the first place, she finds it impossible to 
keep a servant. All her domestics depart, with or 
without excuse, after a very short sojourn under 
her roof. Nor is this, indeed, to be wondered at. 
The real marvel is, how my friend should still be 
able to cling to premises which she has to share 
with so malodorous and even murderous a tenant. 

‘Without going back any further than the 
present year, my friend’s daughter, who knew 
nothing of the story or the antecedents of the 
house, occupied a spare bedroom near the roof, 
which seems to be the headquarters of the spectre. 
The girl, who is about fourteen years of age, had 
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fallen asleep, when she was suddenly aroused by 
the consciousness of the presence of someone 
standing by her bedside in the dark. Startled, she 
was about to cry out, when a flabby large clammy 
hand was pressed firmly over her mouth. 

‘‘She was a strong-minded girl. With an 
effort, she sat bolt upright in bed, trying to tear 
the hand from her mouth. To her horror, she 
found the hand of the invisible intruder strongly 
forcing her back on her pillow, and at the same 
time she was conscious of an intolerable odour. 
Hastily pulling the bedclothes over her head, she 
went fervently over her prayers—I may say it is a 
Catholic family—and, to her great relief and 
delight, the grasp of the hideous Invisible relaxed, 
and she went to sleep. 

‘“<In the morning she thought it must have been 
a nightmare, and said nothing about it. The next 
time, however, she had to sleep in that room, the 
same horrible haunting occurred. Again there was 
the presence in the room, again the horrible odour 
as of decaying flesh, again the gruesome, flabby, 
clammy hand pressed on her mouth. She screamed, 
jumped out of bed, and went down to her mother, 
declaring that nothing would induce her to sleep 
in that room. 

“<Some time later a relative visited Carmine 
Villa, and spent three weeks in the house. She 
might have stayed longer, but on the twentieth 
night she had the same experience as the daughter 
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of the house. She was awakened by the pressure 
of a hand upon her mouth. She shook herself 
clear, and angrily addressed her visitor, but re- 
ceived no response. On the twenty-first night the 
same visitation occurred. This time the odour was 
so intolerable that she had to fly from the room, 
dreading suffocation. The next day she left the 
house. I enclose you her name and address. 

“TI also enclose you the name and address of 
another lady, not a relation, who for three nights 
in succession endured the haunting horror of the 
darkness, the phenomena in every case being the 
same; first the presence, then the hand, followed 
by the insufferable smell. My friend invited me 
to spend a night in the haunted chamber. It 1s 
an experience which I do not covet. 

‘“<If this evil entity from the beyond would con- 
fine himself to this spare bedroom of Carmine Villa, 
the room might be set apart for his accommoda- 
tion, but unfortunately this is not the case. Last 
Thursday, for instance, while the family were sit- 
ting at lunch, they were subjected to what has now 
become quite a familiar visitation. Steps were 
heard descending the stairs from the haunted bed- 
room, apparently those of a heavy man wearing 
loose slippers. When he reached the foot of the 
stairs he entered the dining-room, and with him 
came, as a moving column, the pestilential odour! 

“‘ They could see nothing, but heard the foot- 
steps cross the floor, and presently there was a 
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sound as if someone had sat down heavily in one 
of the chairs at the table. They heard the chair 
creak, but saw no one. To finish the meal was 
out of the question. The room smelt like a pest- 
house. All the windows were opened, but the 
odour filled the house. 

‘‘T mention this because it occurred as late as 
last Thursday, but a similar occurrence may take 
place to-day, or may have taken place yesterday 
for all I know, for the malodorous spectre is fitful 
in his habits. 

“On a recent occasion, when the wife of a well- 
known Eastern potentate came to lunch, the meal 
was disturbed by the unbidden guest, and it was 
impossible to explain the secret of the visitation. 
Of late he has developed a habit of passing from 
room to room, leaving behind him the odour of 
the charnel-house, and occasionally he persists in 
looking in at five o’clock tea. 

‘‘As may be imagined from the fact that my 
friend has stood this for months, and is still stand- 
ing it, she is very strong-minded. Believing that 
she is in the presence of a discarnate personality, 
who for some strange and mysterious reason is 
earth-bound to Carmine Villa, she has sometimes 
followed him to the bedroom and attempted in 
vain to get into communication with him. Ad- 
dressing him, whoever it may be, she has pointed 
out the extreme inconvenience which his incon- 
siderate visits were occasioning to the family. She 
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has begged him to inform her what he wanted, 
undertaking to do anything for him in reason to 
ease his perturbed spirit, if thereby she could but 
secure release from his detestable presence. To all 
her abjurations and appeals there was only one 
reply—the continuous terrible odour. 

“The story may seem grotesque and ludicrous 
to your readers, but it is a very grim business for 
my friend. This is no imaginative story of ancient 
days which cannot be verified. The haunting has 
taken place this month, and is probably continuing 
at the present moment. If the Psychical Research 
Society were worth its salt, it would surely under- 
take the investigation of so well-authenticated and 
so accessible a case of haunting. The only diffi- 
culty of investigation and verification lies in the 
intermittent and uncertain habits of the spectre. 
Many people have occupied the room without 
experiencing any inconvenience. Some have, as I 
have mentioned, slept in it safely for three weeks, 
and then have been disturbed brutally in the last 
nights of their sojourn there. An investigator, 
therefore, might spend night after night in the 
house and have nothing to report; on the other 
hand, he might be driven half out of his wits by 
the clammy hand pressed upon his mouth, while 
his nose was left free to inhale the odour of putre- 
faction. 

<<Tt only remains to add that, on making in- 
quiries in the village, my friend was told that the 
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last occupant of the house was an old imbecile, 
who had died in what is now known as the haunted 
chamber. He was an enormously corpulent man, 
and it was some time before they could effect the 
structural alterations in the house necessary to 
remove his corpse, upon which decay had made 
great ravages before it was finally transferred to 
the grave. That is the story of the village, but 
why the smell and the presence should persist years 
after that malodorous funeral, I leave it to wiser 
heads than mine to decide.’ 

While on the subject of ghost-hands, I should 
like to add another story which has always seemed 
to me to convey the very atmosphere of horror. 
It was originally told by Jerome Cardan, the 
famous Italian author and physician, and is quoted, 
as here given, by Mr. Andrew Lang, in his Book 
of Ghosts and Dreams. 

A story which my father used often to tell. ‘I 
was brought up,” he said, ‘in the house of Joames 
Resta, and therein taught Latin to his three sons. 
When I left them, I supported myself on my own 
means. It chanced that one of these lads, while I 
was studying medicine, fell deadly sick, he being 
now a young man grown, and I was called in to be 
with the youth, partly for my knowledge of 
medicine, partly for old friendship’s sake. 

“The master of the house happened to be 
absent. The patient slept in an upper chamber, 
one of his brothers and I in a lower room; the 
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third brother, Isidore, was not at home. Each of 
the rooms was next to a turret—turrets being 
common in that city. When we went to bed on 
the first night of my visit, I heard a constant 
knocking on the wall of the room. 

“¢ What is that? I said. 

‘<¢ Don’t be afraid; it is only a familiar spirit,’ 
said my companion. ‘ They call them follets; it 
is harmless enough, and seldom so troublesome as 
it is now. I don’t know what can be the matter 
with it.’ 

“The young fellow went to sleep, but I was 
kept awake for a while, wondering and observing. 
After half-an-hour of stillness, I felt a thumb 
pressed on my head and a sense of cold. I kept 
watching; the forefinger, the middle finger, and 
the rest of the hand were next laid on, the little 
finger nearly reaching my forehead. The hand 
was like that of a boy of ten, to guess by the size, 
and so cold that it was extremely unpleasant. 
Meanwhile I was chuckling over my luck in such 
an opportunity of witnessing a wonder, and I 
listened eagerly. 

‘<The hand stole, with the ring-finger foremost, 
over my face and down my nose. It was slipping 
into my mouth, and two finger-tips had entered 
when I threw it off with my right hand, thinking 
it was uncanny and not relishing it inside my 
body. 

“‘ Silence followed, and I lay awake, distrusting 
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the spectre more or less. In about half-an-hour it 
returned and repeated its formed conduct, touching 
me very lightly yet very chilly. When it reached 
my mouth, I again drove it away. Though my 
lips were tightly closed, I felt an extreme icy cold 
in my teeth. I now got out of bed, thinking this 
might be a friendly visit from the ghost of the 
sick lad upstairs, who must have died. 

‘< As I went to the door, the Thing passed before 

me, rapping on the walls. When I was got to the 
door, it knocked outside. When I opened the 
door, it began to knock on the turret. The moon 
was shining; I went on, to see what would 
happen, but it beat on the other side of the tower, 
and, as it always evaded me, I went up to see 
how my patient was. He was alive, but very 
weak. 
_ © As T was speaking to those who stood about 
his bed, we heard a noise as if the house was 
falling. In rushed my bed-fellow, the brother of 
the sick lad, half-dead with terror. 

““¢ When you got up,’ he said, ‘I felt a cold 
hand on my back. I thought it was you who 
wanted to waken me and take me to see my 
brother, so I pretended to be asleep and lay quiet, 
supposing that you would go alone when you 
found it so difficult to rouse me. But when I did 
not feel you get up, and the cold hand grew to be 
more than I could bear, I hit out to push your 
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hand away, and felt your place empty but warm. 
Then I remembered the follet, and ran upstairs as 
hard as I could put my feet to the ground. Never 
was I in such a fright.’ 

“The sick lad died on the following night.” 


THE REMARKABLE STORY OF 
MRS. VEAL 


N the early part of the eighteenth century there 

lived in Dover a gentlewoman named Mrs. 
Veal, who was maintained by an only brother and 
kept house for him. 

Mrs. Veal had a great friend in the town, named 
Mrs. Bargrave, whom she had known since her 
childhood. Both had suffered from adverse 
circumstances, especially Mrs. Bargrave, and they 
used to sympathise with one another in their mis- 
fortunes. Mrs. Veal used often to say, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bargrave, you are not only the best but the only 
friend I have in the world, and no circumstances 
of life shall ever dissolve our friendship.” 

As time went on Mrs. Veal’s affairs began to 
improve. Mr. Veal’s friends got him a post in 
the Custom House at Dover, and this promotion 
made a great difference in the friendship between 
the two women, as their lives henceforth lay 
farther apart. Mrs. Bargrave left Dover, and went 
to live in a small house of her own at Canterbury, 
and when the following events happened Mrs. 
Bargrave had not seen Mrs. Veal for two years 
and a half. 

On the 8th of September, 1705, Mrs. Bargrave 
was sitting alone in her house in the forenoon, 

ato 
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lost in gloomy thoughts about her troubles, and 
trying to feel resigned to whatever fate had in store 
for her. 

‘<I have been provided for hitherto,” she said 
aloud to herself, ‘‘and doubt not that I shall be 
still; and I am well satisfied that my afflictions 
shall end when it is most fit for me.” 

She took up some sewing to distract her mind, 
but she had no sooner put on her thimble than 
she heard a knocking at the door. On going to 
the door to see who was there, she found her old 
friend, Mrs. Veal, on the doorstep, dressed in a 
riding habit. At that moment she noticed that 
the clock struck the hour of twelve. 

‘“ Madam,” said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I am sur- 
prised to see you; you have been so long a 
stranger.’ She added, however, how pleased she 
was to welcome Mrs. Veal, and went forward to 
kiss her. 

Their lips almost touched, when Mrs. Veal 
suddenly drew her hand across her eyes, and saying, 
“‘T am not very well,’ evaded the kiss. She then 
entered and told Mrs. Bargrave that she was going 
on a journey, and had wanted so much to see her 
before starting that she had come to Canterbury 
on purpose. 

“But,” said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘how came you 
to take a journey alone? I am amazed at it, 
because you have such a fond brother.” 


‘¢Qh,”? said Mrs. Veal, ‘I gave my brother the 
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slip and came away because I had so great a desire 
to see you before I took my journey.” 

Mrs. Bargrave invited her to go into another 
room adjoining the first, and Mrs. Veal sat down 
in the elbow chair in which Mrs. Bargrave had 
been sitting when she heard Mrs. Veal knock. 

‘“My dear friend,’ began Mrs. Veal, “<I am 
come to renew our old friendship again, and to 
beg your pardon for my breach of it, and if you 
can forgive me you are the best of women. 

‘*Oh,”? said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘do not mention 
such a thing; I have not had an uneasy thought 
about it, and I can easily forgive it.» 

‘© What did you think of me?» said Mrs. Veal. 

‘“‘T thought you were like the rest of the world,” 
said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘‘and that prosperity had made 
you forget yourself and me.” 

Mrs. Veal then reminded Mrs. Bargrave of the 
many kindnesses the latter had done her in times 
past, and they then began to talk about old times 
and former conversations they had had together 
in the time of their adversity. Mrs. Veal also 
mentioned books they had read together, par- 
ticularly Drelincourt’s Book of Death, from which 
they had both received great comfort, and which 
was, she said, the best book that had ever been 
written on that subject. She also spoke of Dr. 
Sherlock and of two Dutch books which had been 
translated, and of other authors who had written 
on death. But Drelincourt, she said, had the 
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clearest notions of death and of the future state 
of anyone who had handled the subject. 

She then asked Mrs. Bargrave whether she had 
a copy of Drelincourt in the house, and hearing 
that she had, asked her to fetch it. 

Mrs. Bargrave thereupon went upstairs and 
brought down the book. 

‘Dear Mrs. Bargrave,?? said Mrs. Veal, ‘if the 
eyes of our faith were as open as the eyes of our 
body, we should see numbers of angels about us 
for our guard. The notions we have of Heaven 
now are nothing like what it is, as Drelincourt 
says. Therefore be comforted under your afflic- 
tions, and believe that the Almighty has a particular 
regard to you; and that your afflictions are marks 
of God’s favour; and when they have done the 
business they are sent for, they shall be removed 
from you. 

“‘ And believe me, dear friend, believe what I 
say to you. One minute of future happiness will 
infinitely reward you for all your sufferings.” 

Here she clasped her hand upon her knee, with 
great earnestness, and continued: ‘For I can 
never believe that ever God would suffer you to 
spend all your days in this afflicted state, but be 
assured that your afflictions shall leave you, or you 
them, in a short time.”? 

She spoke in so pathetic and inspired a manner 
that Mrs. Bargrave was much affected and wept 
several timies. 
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Mrs. Veal then mentioned Dr. Horneck’s 
Ascetic, and drew attention to the account given 
in it of the lives of the primitive Christians, recom- 
mending their pattern for imitation, and speaking 
of the hearty friendship between them. ‘‘ Where 
is it now to be found? » she added. 

“It is hard indeed,” said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘to 
find a true friend in these days.” 

‘‘Mr. Norris has a fine copy of verses called 
Friendship in Perfection,? went on Mrs. Veal. 
‘‘ Flave you seen the book? ” 

‘“No,”? said Mrs. Bargrave, “but I have the 
verses in my own handwriting.” 

‘‘FYave you?’ said Mrs. Veal. ‘‘ Then fetch 
them.”? | 

Mrs. Bargrave fetched the verses from upstairs 
and offered them to Mrs. Veal, but the latter 
refused them, saying that holding down her 
head would make it ache. She then desired 
Mrs. Bargrave to read them to her, which she 
did. 

As they were admiring the sentiments expressed 
about friendship, Mrs. Veal said: ‘‘Dear Mrs. 
Bargrave, I shall love you for ever. In these verses 
the word ‘ Elysian’ is twice used—ah! the poets 
have such names for heaven! ”? 

While she was speaking, she would often draw 
her hand across her eyes, and once she asked Mrs. 
Bargrave if she thought her malady had greatly 
changed her. 
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‘“No,” said Mrs. Bargrave, “I think you look 
as well as ever I knew you.” 

Their conversation lasted altogether about an 
hour and three-quarters, and finally Mrs. Veal 
asked Mrs. Bargrave to write a letter to Mr. Veal, 
her brother, giving him directions about the dis- 
posal of some of her rings, and saying that there 
was a purse of gold in her cabinet, two pieces of 
which were to be given to her cousin Watson. Mr. 
Breton was to have an annuity of £10. 

To divert her thoughts, Mrs. Bargrave took 
hold of her gown-sleeve several times and com- 
mended it. Mrs. Veal told her it was a scoured 
silk, newly made up. She then changed the subject 
and asked Mrs. Bargrave to tell her brother the 
whole of their conversation at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mrs. Bargrave was going away to fetch a pen 
and ink to write it down, but Mrs. Veal said, 
“Let it alone now, and do it when I am gone. 
But you must be sure to do it,”? and Mrs. Bargrave 
promised that she would. 

Mrs. Veal told Mrs. Bargrave that her sister 
and brother-in-law had just come down from 
London to see her, whereupon Mrs. Bargrave said : 

<< How came you to order matters so strangely ?” 

“Tt could not be helped,’ said Mrs. Veal. 

Mrs. Bargrave asked her whether she would 
drink some tea, and Mrs. Veal said: 


1 Tea was then about 245. a lb. 
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‘TI do not care if I do, but Pll warrant this 
mad fellow (meaning Mrs. Bargrave’s husband) 
has broke all your trinkets.” ? 

“‘ But,” said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘ Pll get something 
to drink for all that.” 

“It is no matter,” said Mrs. Veal. ‘Let it 
alone.» And so it passed.: 

Mrs. Veal next inquired for Mrs. Bargrave’s 
daughter, and Mrs. Bargrave said she was not at 
home. 

‘“< But if you have a mind to see her,” she added, 
‘¢T will send for her.” 

“‘Do so,” said Mrs. Veal. 

Mrs. Bargrave went to a neighbour’s to send 
someone for her daughter, and by the time she 
returned Mrs. Veal was standing outside the door 
in the street. It was Saturday and market day, and 
she stood facing the Beast Market, waiting to say 
good-bye. 

When Mrs. Bargrave asked her why she was 
in such haste to go, she said she must be going, 
though perhaps she might not start on her journey 
until Monday. She told Mrs. Bargrave that she 
hoped she would see her again at her cousin 
Watson’s, before she started, and she then took 
leave of her and walked away. 

Mrs. Bargrave watched her until a turning hid 
her from view. It was then a quarter to two. 


1 Teacups or mugs. 
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Next day Mrs. Bargrave was very ill with a bad 
cold and sore throat, and could not leave the house. 
On Monday morning she sent a messenger to 
Captain Watson’s to know if Mrs. Veal was there. 
They wondered at the inquiry, and sent back word 
that Mrs. Veal was not there, nor was she expected. 

Mrs. Bargrave at once thought that the mes- 
senger had mistaken the name or made some other 
blunder, and, ill as she was, she put on her hood 
and went herself to Captain Watson’s, though she 
was unacquainted with the family. 

The Watsons were surprised at her asking if 
Mrs. Veal was there, and said they were sure she 
had not been in the town at all, otherwise she 
would have been to see them. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Bargrave, ‘“‘I am _ sure 
she was with me on Saturday for almost two 
hours.” 

‘< That is impossible,”’ they said, ‘‘ for she would 
certainly have been to see us.” 

While they were disputing, Captain Watson 
himself came in and said that Mrs. Veal was dead. 
She had died on the 7th of September, at twelve 
o’clock at noon, and her escutcheons were then 
being made. 

Mrs. Bargrave was greatly surprised, and, being 
still unconvinced, she sent to the person who was 
making Mrs. Veal’s escutcheons, and found the 
news to be true. 

She then related the whole story to Captain 
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Watson’s family, even to what gown Mrs. Veal 
had on and how it was striped. 

At this Mrs. Watson cried out: ‘You have 
seen her indeed; for none knew but Mrs. Veal 
and myself that the gown was scoured.” And 
Mrs. Watson owned that Mrs. Bargrave had 
described the gown exactly, ‘for, said she, ‘I 
helped her to make it up.” 

Mrs. Watson blazed the story abroad, and 
Captain Watson immediately took two gentlemen 
with him, to hear it from Mrs. Bargrave’s own 
mouth. It spread so quickly that many persons of 
quality flocked to the house, and were all impressed 
with the belief that she was no impostor. 

Mrs. Bargrave never varied in her story, and 
those who were anxious to doubt the truth of it 
were greatly puzzled. A servant in a house 
adjoining hers had heard her talking to somebody 
at the time that Mrs. Veal was with her, and the 
moment that Mrs. Veal had left, Mrs. Bargrave 
had called on her mistress and said what a ravish- 
ing conversation she had just enjoyed with her old 
friend, and had repeated the whole of it to her. 
Mrs. Bargrave never took the value of a farthing 
from anybody for telling them the story, nor did 
she suffer her daughter to do so, so she could have 
had no mercenary motive in relating it. 

Mr. Veal did all he could to stifle the matter. 
He announced that he was going to see Mrs. Bar- 
grave, no doubt with the object of questioning her 
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and putting her to shame, but, as a matter of fact, 
although he went to Canterbury to visit Captain 
Watson, he never went near Mrs. Bargrave’s 
house. | 

Some of her friends reputed her to be ‘‘a great 
liar,” and asserted that she knew of Mr. Breton’s 
ten pounds a year, but they were not people of 
good veracity. Mr. Veal spread abroad that he 
had asked his sister on her deathbed whether she 
wished to dispose of any of her effects, but she 
said no. There was, he owned, a purse of gold, 
but it was found in a comb box, not a cabinet. 
His sister and brother did come down from 
London, and entered the town of Dover just as 
Mrs. Veal was expiring. 

One gentleman travelled thirty miles to hear 
Mrs. Bargrave’s story of the apparition, and she 
told it to a room full of people as well as to 
scattered visitors. 

Finally the story was sent by a gentleman, a 
Justice of the Peace, of Maidstone, in Kent, to 
a friend in London, attested by a gentlewoman of 
high standing who lived at Canterbury, within ‘a 
few doors of Mrs. Bargrave’s house, who had 
heard it from Mrs. Bargrave’s own lips. She 
added that Mrs. Bargrave would have had no 
reason to invent and publish such a story or tell 
untruths, being a woman of much honesty and 
virtue, and her whole life one of piety. 
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Such is the famous ghost story of Mrs. Veal, 
told in print by no less a person than Daniel 
Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, from whose 
account it is here epitomised and told anew. 

Defoe’s name is now chiefly: known by his 
masterpiece, Robinson Crusoe, his Moll Flanders 
and his Journal of the Plague, but he was, of 
course, an exceedingly voluminous writer. 

The Apparition of Mrs. Veal is the most striking 
of Defoe’s supernatural stories, and it is a generally 
accepted fact that he wrote it to throw dust in the 
eyes of his readers, although it commences with 
the words: ‘This relation is a matter of fact. 
. . . It was sent by a gentleman (a Justice of the 
Peace) at Maidstone,” &c. 

Defoe’s pamphlet has been thought to be what 
we should in these days call a ‘‘ puff ® for Drelin- 
court’s book on the fear of Death. The book 
was disappointing in its sales, and its publisher, 
it is said, complained to Defoe of his losses in 
connection with it. ‘If you wish to have your 
book sell,? he replied, “I will put you in the 
way of it,’? and immediately sat down and com- 
posed the story of Mrs. Veal. 

If this episode was true, it was highly credit- 
able to Defoe’s generosity, but Mr. W. Lee, his 
biographer, disposed conclusively of it as a myth 
by stating that the pamphlet was first published 
without any reference to Drelincourt, and after- 
wards printed with the fourth edition of that book, 
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when it was already popular. The pamphlet was 
published in July, 1706, when Drelincourt’s book 
was rapidly running through its third edition. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote a most eulogistic criti- 
cism of The Apparition of Mrs. Veal. Whether 
fact or fiction, it is certainly a very curious story, 
and has been said to be ‘“‘the most perfect fiction 
of its kind that ever was written.” 


Since writing the above an interesting develop- 
ment has occurred. On referring to the fourth 
edition of Defoe’s pamphlet in the British 
Museum, I found written in it some manuscript 
notes in faded brown ink. On the back of the 
fly-leaf was a note written in Latin, which I showed 
to one of the officials of the Reading Room, who 
kindly translated it for me. It is to this effect :— 

“On the 21st of May, 1714, I asked Mrs. 
Bargrave whether the facts in this narrative were 
true. She replied that she had neither written 
nor published them, and that she did not know 
the editor. All the facts mentioned in it were 
true as regards the event, but one or two of the 
circumstances were not accurately described. No 
doubt the editor learnt them from Mrs. Bargrave 
by word of mouth, and wrote them down without 
her knowledge. Some things added in the copy 
were altered for the better by Mrs. Bargrave 
herself.» | 

The translator of the paragraph was much 
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interested, and kindly offered to compare the 
handwriting with that of Defoe in the Manu- 
script Room at the British Museum. The Latin 
note, being written in 1714, was the work of 
someone living only a few years later than the 
publication of the pamphlet. 

On the following day I went to the Museum 
and was referred to a copy of The Nineteenth 
Century for January, 1895, to which Mr. George 
A. Aitken contributes an account of the manu- 
script notes, in the discovery of which he has 
forestalled me. Mr. Aitken says :— 

“Was Mrs. Bargrave, then, a real person? 
Here we have a contemporary owner of the book 
placing it on record that he saw her, and that she 
said that the narrative was in all essentials true 

. the printed narrative was accepted by Mrs. 
Bargrave.” | 

Mr. Aitken then describes how he_ himself 
investigated the matter by finding what was known 
of the persons mentioned in the pamphlet. He 
found in Hasted’s Kent many particulars of the 
Bargrave and Veal families. A Bargrave was 
Dean of Canterbury under Charles the First, and 
a Robert Bargrave, of Doctors’ Commons, had 
an only daughter, Elizabeth, who married in 
1715. Mrs. Bargrave, it will be remembered, 
had in 1705 a daughter, for whom Mrs. Veal 
inquired. 

Mrs. Veal’s brother, with whom she lived, was, 
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as stated, in the Custom House, for by 1719 he 
was Comptroller of the Customs at Dover. 

There were several Watsons in Canterbury at 
the time, one of whom was probably Captain 
Watson, and the old Mr. Breton to whom Mrs. 
Veal left an annuity of 410 was Robert Breton, 
of ‘‘The Elms,” near Dover, who died in 1708, 
three years after Mrs. Veal. 

For more particulars of these investigations I 
refer my readers to Mr. Aitken’s article, which 
throws a new and important light upon Defoe’s 
famous story. It concludes: ‘*‘ Does not the story 
told in this paper show that we should be at least 
as likely to arrive at the truth by believing what 
Defoe says, in the absence of proof to the con- 


trary? 9 


THE LITTLE MAN IN THE 
TURKISH FEZ 


AN ApparRiTrioN SEEN BY THE LaTE Lorp L£IGHTON 


HE events related in the following true 
story were told to me by Miss Maud Hoey, 
of 118 Holland Avenue, W. They took place 
some years ago, exactly as narrated, and are best 
given in her own words. The name of the house 
is withheld because it was told to me in confidence. 
‘In the year 18—,”? said Miss Hoey, ‘‘ my 
father took a large, rambling house, standing in its 
own grounds, about two miles from West Drayton. 
It was an Elizabethan structure, surrounded by two 
acres of garden, which contained some of the finest 
cedar trees I have ever seen in my life. The rooms 
were very large, and there were two staircases, one 
of them, a broad, low, oak flight, leading to the 
two principal bedrooms. The rent was so absurdly 
low that we might have guessed that something 
was wrong with the house, but we put it down to 
the fact that the place was somewhat solitary and 
not very near to a railway station. 
‘“One of the bedrooms, on the right-hand side 
of the first-floor landing, had a small antechamber 
leading out of it, which we were told had once 


been a Powder Room, so called because in the days 
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when people wore powder and patches one small 
room in every country house used generally 
to be devoted to the operation of powdering 
the. hair, and sheets were spread on its floor 
to catch the powder, as it was spilt about in great 
profusion. 

“In the big bedroom, adjoining the Powder 
Room, my grandmother, who lived with us, 
used to sleep. She was a woman of iron nerve 
and not at all superstitious, a firm disbeliever in 
the occult, and afraid of nothing in heaven 
or on earth. 

‘<Some weeks after we had been in the house 
my grandmother said she thought she would have 
a night-light in her room, but told us nothing 
further, and the light was provided without 
comment. 

‘© The occupant of the other large bedroom (my 
mother) used nightly to hear steps coming up the 
front staircase, but, naturally enough, never con- 
nected them with anyone other than her husband. 
As a matter of fact, he always came up the other 
staircase, at the top of which was his dressing- 
room, and walked along the landing, so his were 
not the footsteps heard by her. 

‘‘ When two years had expired, we left the house 
to return to town. Before coming away, I went 
down to the village to say good-bye to some of 
the old people with whom I had made friends 
whilst in the neighbourhood. One old man, who 
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was very much interested in our movements, said 
to me: 

‘<¢ Ah! youre going too. No one ever stays 
more than two years in that house. It’s said to 
be haunted by an old chap who wears a Turkish 
cap and laughs like a devil. He lived in that 
house some years ago, and what became of his 
wife no one ever knew.’ 

“<I told him we were only leaving because we 
had to return to town, and had re-let, but he 
merely shook his head and appeared quite uncon- 
vinced when I said—as I then thought—that we 
had seen nothing unusual. 

‘“ When we were back 1n town once more, my 
grandmother called me into her room one day, 
and, after asking me not to alarm my mother by 
telling her what she was about to relate, told me 
of the horrible experiences she had had in her bed- 
room at Manor House. She had not divulged 
them while we were living in the house, owing 
to my mother’s great fear of the supernatural, but 
now that we were in London she wished to tell 
me exactly what had happened. 

“One night, she said, as she was lying awake, 
being very much worried over business matters, 
she murmured aloud: ‘Oh, I do hope that will 
come all right!’ Immediately there was a peal 
of demoniacal laughter close behind her, and the 
very heavy fold-fold screen, which was wedged 
between her bed and the wall, was thrown down 
by some unseen agency. 
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‘‘ She saw nothing, but night after night, at the 
same time, she would hear a noise as of a heavy 
body being dragged about and then flung violently 
down. My grandmother admitted that, after this, 
she had felt she would rather have a light and see 
if there was anyone in the room; but she was, as 
I have said, a woman of iron nerve, and never told 
a soul about the occurrence while we were down 
in the country. Of course, my thoughts instantly 
flew to the narrative of the old villager, and I 
related it to my grandmother, who was much 
impressed. 

‘‘ Curiously enough, fresh light was thrown upon 
the matter almost immediately. When we first 
took the house, my father and a friend of his, who 
was in the Life Guards, were down there alone for 
a week or two. The friend, a man of six foot four, 
occupied the bedroom which my grandmother 
afterwards had, but after the first night he declined 
to sleep in it without a lamp alight, although he 
gave no reason whatever for wanting to have 
one in his room. My father recalled this fact 
when I told him that my grandmother had 
experienced some weird happenings in the same 
bedroom. 

““What would seem like further confirmation 
was the fact that, some years afterwards, a well- 
known priest told me of a ghost-story he said he 
had heard from the late Lord Leighton, the scene 
being laid in the same house. 

‘“One night Lord Leighton was sitting before 
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his fire in the big front bedroom, when he saw a 
little man in a dressing-gown and a Turkish fez 
rush into the room, pursuing a woman, whom he 
finally caught by the hair and murdered, chuckling 
fiendishly the while. The whole ghastly scene was 
enacted before his eyes, and it so much upset him 
that he left the house speedily and never went 

near it again. | 

“T can give no explanation whatever of the 
mystery, beyond what I am now relating. The 
affair was never, so far as I know, thoroughly 
investigated, nor did we confirm the fact that a 
murder had ever been committed in the house. 
But, taking the circumstances into consideration, 
the whole thing points to the fact that a hideous 
crime had taken place there, and that the little 
man in the Turkish fez still haunts the scene of 
his dreadful deed, unable to rest quietly in the 
grave. 

‘<One other incident, of no importance save in 
conjunction with the foregoing. Out of my bed- 
room—which was the one opening out of the 
powder-chamber on the other side—was an 1m- 
mense cupboard, in which there was an awful 
odour—so bad that I sent for some workmen to 
remove the boards, and see if there was a dead rat 
under. This, however, they flatly refused to do, 
making various excuses, and suggesting that the 
boards could not be got at without taking down 
the wall, interfering with the back staircase, and 
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many such feeble pretexts; so I kept it shut, 
and used a disinfectant, remarking to a 
friend, ‘I believe there’s a dead body hidden 
under those boards, and the rumour of it has 
spread.” ” 


THE LADY WITH THE VIOLET 
EYES, ETC. 


Mrs. A. E. Hollins, Newmarket Road, Cambridge, has 
most kindly accorded me permission to give her own 
account of some tnteresting occult experiences. 


WENT one afternoon to call upon Mrs. X., 

who had come to Cambridge to make a home 
for her son while he was an undergraduate at one 
of the Colleges. The house was ordinary and un- 
interesting, its chief feature being a delightful 
garden. 

Mrs. X. and I were chatting in the drawing- 
room when a young lady passed through. She 
looked at me, as I thought, in a friendly manner, 
and I returned her gaze with some interest, for I 
was struck by her beautiful eyes, which were a deep 
violet, the colour of the purple heartsease. She 
wore a simple clinging frock of soft grey, with 
which her golden hair contrasted delightfully. She 
walked noiselessly and quickly, disappearing 
through the French window into the garden. 

When she had gone, I noticed that Mrs. X. 
looked at me with curiosity. She asked if I had 
noticed the young lady,—a question which seemed 
to me absurd. 

I replied that I had, and then received a shock, 
for Mrs. X. said: ‘‘ You wonder why I ask, but it 
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isn’t everyone who is able to. see that 
figure! »? 

‘“< Figure! » I echoed. 

‘““Yes,” replied Mrs. X., ‘“‘the form you saw 
was not human. It was a spirit—a ghost.” 

I was interested but very frightened, as Mrs. 
X. went on to relate various stories concerning the 
apparition. It seemed to appear at all times of the 
‘day and night, and always disappeared at the same 
spot—just outside the drawing-room window. 

One night Mrs. X. was lying awake, in a state 
of nervous terror. Her undergraduate son was 
spending his vacation yachting on the Mediter- 
ranean. Violent gales had arisen, and she trembled 
for his safety. This particular night was very 
stormy, and Mrs. X. quite decided that her son was 
drowned. 

She was almost beside herself with anxiety when 
she saw the figure of the young girl standing be- 
side her bed, and in a few moments a clear sweet 
voice said very gently: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid. Your 
son 1s quite safe and well. You will have news 
from him very shortly, and other good news too.” 

The figure then disappeared, and Mrs. X. fell 
asleep, strangely soothed and comforted. 

Two days afterwards she received a telegram 
from her son, announcing his arrival in England, 
and a letter from a solicitor soon followed, stating 
that a very fair legacy had been left her! 

A number of the undergraduates saw the appari- 
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tion, and many others heard the alarming noises 
that were always startling everybody in the house. 
Great crashings like the fall of quantities of china 
were frequently heard, and bells rang violently at 
all hours of the day and night. Poor Mrs. X. 
could keep no servants, and the establishment 
eventually consisted of herself, her son, and an old 
nurse who acted as general factotum. 

When her son had finished his career at the 
University Mrs. X. left Cambridge. The house 
then stood empty and forlorn. Its reputa- 
tion was well known, and although it was 
offered at an absurdly low rent, no one would 
occupy it. 

At length it was sold very cheaply, and was 
bought by an enterprising tobacconist. He de- 
vised improvements which necessitated the removal 
of the drawing-room windows. These were old- 
fashioned, and the workmen made deep excavations 
beneath them. It was then that they discovered 
a skeleton buried in the earth, in exactly the 
spot at which the apparition had always dis- 
appeared. 

The remains were those of a woman, wonder- 
fully well preserved. 

The discovery attracted much attention, which 
resulted in the remains being reverently interred in 
consecrated ground. 

Since then ‘‘ The Lady with the Violet Eyes” _ 


has never been seen. The house is now quite 
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commonplace and normal, and the poor wandering 
spirit has evidently found rest. 


A friend and I had been spending the evening 
with Lady W., at her stately home in H.. -- 
shire. It was a summer night—very hot—and as 
we started for home big drops of rain began to 
fall, preluding a thunderstorm. It was late—very 
near midnight. We were walking to the cottage 
we had hired for our holiday, which was approached 
by the park. I was alarmed by the threatening 
storm, and suggested that we should take a near 
cut through a small copse, the gate of which I had 
noticed open earlier in the evening. 

My friend agreed, and we entered the copse, 
walking as quickly as possible. We soon regretted 
our decision, for the ground was overgrown with 
brambles and tall undergrowth, that made progress 
very difficult. 

At length my friend started on in advance, to 
clear the way. I followed breathlessly, and was 
so hot that I took off my cloak and walked fast 
in my evening gown. 

We had nearly reached the end of the copse 
when I was terrified by the grip of an icy hand 
upon my left shoulder, which, of course, was bare. 
I cannot describe the sensation of that hand. It 
seemed to be all bone, and its iciness was unearthly. 

I stood still, paralysed with terror. I dare not 
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move, and I dare not look round. I was appalled 
at what I might see. 

My friend had gone on in advance, thinking 
that I was following close behind. I could 
not speak; my tongue seemed glued to my 
throat. 

At last I made a little gurgling, choking noise, 
which most miraculously reached her. She came 
back, and realised at once that something was 
wrong with me. I took her arm, and absolutely 
wrenched myself away from the grip of that awful 
hand. 

When I got home I nearly fainted, and it was 
some time before I could lucidly speak of the 
terrible experience. My husband, to whom I told 
the story, ridiculed the whole idea, but could find 
no explanation of the livid outlines of bony fingers 
clearly imprinted on my left shoulder. These 
remained for days, but finally faded away. 

A little later I asked Lady W. if the park was 
haunted. She resented my question, and was 
annoyed at any idea that might make the house 
notorious. 

But when I spoke of the copse she became very 
serious. She was astonished that the side gate 
was open. It was always kept locked, and the 
whole place was unused, which accounted for its 
wild condition. It afterwards transpired that a 
servant had found a key that would fit the gate, 
and had used the seclusion of the plantation to 
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meet her sweetheart. It was she who had forgotten 
to lock it that particular evening. 

Lady W. went on to say that the copse was 
reputed to be haunted by a very malignant ghost, 
the spirit of an exceedingly wicked ancestor. The 
family feared it, and the place was avoided as an 
evil spot. Only near relations knew of the sup- 
posed apparition. The secret was jealously guarded 
for the sake of family honour. 

_ Thad become cognisant of it in the most con- 
vincing and unpleasant manner possible, and have 
avoided the copse, with a sense of horror, ever 
since. | 


Soon after we were married, my husband and I 
went to live at a big town in the North of England. 
Our house was modern—one of a terrace, built 
upon what had originally been a very lonely spot, 
part of a big wide moor. 

We had only just settled in the house, when 
we were constantly disturbed by the unaccountable 
ringing of bells. Violent peals startled us both 
day and night. Then, after a time, I particularly 
was worried by the sound of heavy footsteps 
pacing up and down the hall, the floor of which 
was stained and covered with rugs. This noise 
was very alarming, and the constant tramp, tramp 
outside the dining-room made me absolutely 
nervous. At last we covered the hall with thick 
felt, hoping to deaden the noise, but our efforts 
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were useless; the tramping was just as clear and 
distinct, and although we searched for its origin 
our efforts were in vain. Then quite suddenly it 
ceased. I was delighted, and began to enjoy life 
again. Everything went on quite normally for 
about six months, and, apart from the ringing of 
bells and crashing of mystic beat o there was 
nothing alarming. 

Then one night, as I was passing along the 
corridor from the nursery, I saw a tall figure 
standing under the hall lamp, at the foot of the 
stairs. Its back was towards me, and the chief 
thing I noticed was that it wore a thick black cloak 
and a conical cap upon its head. 

I jumped to the conclusion that the cook, think- 
ing I was safely ensconced in the nursery, had 
invited one of her numerous young men into the 
house. I was furious, and ran downstairs very 
quickly to surprise the visitor. When I had 
nearly reached the foot of the staircase, I was con- 
scious of a sudden thrill. It was as if I was 
encountering a blast of icy cold wind, and I 
suddenly became aware that I was approaching 
something unearthly. It was instinct, but I knew 
it was true, and I trembled with terror. I dare 
not go forward, and I dare not turn my back upon 
the thing that stood stiff and silent in front of me. 

At last I very slowly began to ascend backwards. 
I could not take my eyes from the figure, and all 
the time I dreaded seeing its face. I’m thankful 
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that it never moved, and I was spared that 
horror. When I got back to the nursery I 
pealed the bell, and the next thing I realised 
was that cook was lavishly sprinkling me with 
brandy. 

I questioned her carefully, without mentioning 
my own experience, and it was palpable that she 
had seen nothing at all. 

The figure was visible most frequently in its 
original place in the hall under the lamp, but 
occasionally it wandered to other parts of our home. 
I once saw it in the little paved yard at the back 
of the house, and again, one dull winter’s day, I 
made the ghastly mistake of thinking it was my 
husband, wearing his long black (M.A.) gown. 
Upon this occasion I followed it into the study, 
through the conservatory, and round into the 
kitchen, where I lost it. I eventually found 
my husband in the dining-room, where he 
said he had been sitting for the previous 
hour. 

Every time I saw the figure it was always 
its back that faced me. I had the greatest 
dread of seeing its face, but I was spared that 
ordeal. 

At last we left the house. I became ill from 
nervous troubles simply engendered by the strain 
of terror entailed by the apparition. 

We never discovered the cause of its 
appearance. I always believed that this would 
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be found if its favourite spot in the hall were 
thoroughly searched. 

But the landlord had other views. 

We left the neighbourhood and moved away to 
the West of England, and I have never heard if 
the apparition still haunts our old home. 


THE GHOST OF SIR GEORGE 
VILLIERS 


HERE lived, in the reign of Charles I., an 

officer of the King’s Wardrobe, at Windsor, 
whose name was Parker. He had been born and 
brought up in a school in the country village in 
which Sir George Villiers, the father of the Duke 
of Buckingham, lived, and was now a man of about 
fifty, with a reputation for great honesty and 
discretion. 

Sir George Villiers had shown him many ind: 
nesses when he was a boy, but he had not seen 
him for years, owing to his having left the village. 
Before the events happened which are related in 
the following story, Sir George Villiers had been 
dead for some time. 

One night, about six months before the Duke 
of Buckingham was assassinated, Parker, who was 
in good health at the time, was in bed in his 
apartments at Windsor Castle, when he was sud- 
denly awakened by a noise as of someone moving 
about in his room. As he listened, the curtains 
of his bed were drawn apart, and a venerable old 
man, attired in a morning gown, leaned over him, 
and, fixing his eyes on him, asked him if he knew 
who he was. 

Half dead with fright, Parker could not answer, 
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whereupon the old man asked him a second time 
if he knew who he was. | 

Parker had at once recognised him as the late 
Sir George Villiers, and had also noticed that he 
was wearing the very clothes he had worn when 
he had last seen him. On being spoken to the 
second time, he plucked up courage and answered 
that he believed his visitor to be Sir George 
Villiers. 

The apparition said that this was the case, and 
that he expected a service from him. 

“Mr. Parker,” he said, ‘‘I know you loved me 
formerly, and my son George, at this time, very 
well. I would have you go from me—you know 
me to be his father, old Sir George Villiers, of 
Leicestershire—and from me acquaint him with 
what I say. Tell him to ingratiate himself with 
the people, or at least abate their extreme malice 
against him, else he will come to destruction, and 
that suddenly. He then dropped the bed- 
curtains, and disappeared. 

Parker, who was a very unimaginative man, at 
once thought that he must have been dreaming, 
and, being unwilling to trouble the Duke upon 
no better grounds than these, he kept silent. He 
also feared that the Duke would laugh at him and 
consider him in his dotage, besides which he did 
not know how to gain admittance to his presence. 

Some few nights passed without the old man 
being troubled again. Then, in the early morning 
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hours, the apparition again entered Parker’s room, 
and, walking up and down ‘quickly and 
furiously,”? at last said, very severely : 

‘Mr. Parker, I thought you had been my 
friend so much, and loved my son, the Duke, so 
well, that you would have acquainted him with 
what I desired, but yet I know that you have 
not done it. By all the friendship that ever was 
betwixt you and me, and the great respect you 
bear my son, I desire you to deliver what I formerly 
commanded you unto my son.” 

‘Parker thereupon promised that he would do 
so, but assured the apparition that the Duke was 
not easily approached, and that he would account 
him a vain man to come to him with such a message 
from the dead. Neither, he said, would the Duke 
credit one word of it. 

“<Tf,? said the apparition, ‘‘ he will not believe 
that you have this warning from me, tell him of 
such a secret”? (then named) ‘which he knows 
none in the world ever knew but myself and he.” 

Parker was now quite satisfied that the affair 
was not a dream or the ghost a delusion, and he 
sought the first opportunity he could find of re- 
lating to the Duke all that his father had said. 

After the second appearance of Sir George 
Villiers, Parker made a journey to London, where 
the Court then was. He was very well known 
to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the Masters of 
Request, who had married a lady who was dis- 
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tantly related to the Duke, and to him he went, 
and though he did not acquaint him fully with all 
the particulars of the vision, he said enough to 
him to let him know that something extraordinary 
had happened, begging him to keep it private. 

Knowing Parker to be both sober and discreet, 
Sir Ralph was greatly impressed by his story, and 
promised to speak to the Duke and ask him to 

give Parker an opportunity of meeting him and 
~ relating his story, which Parker said would require 
some time and patience in the hearing. 

Sir Ralph kept his word, and the Duke, with 
his usual kindness and condescension, replied that 
the next day he was going to hunt with the King 
early, and that his horses would be waiting for 
him at Lambeth Bridge, where he would have to 
land at five in the morning. If the man attended 
him there, he said, he would speak to him as long 
aS was necessary. 

Next morning Sir Ralph took Parker with him 
to Lambeth Bridge, and when the Duke landed 
he presented Parker to him. The Duke received 
him courteously, and, drawing him on one side, 
walked with him up and down in close conference, 
apart from his attendants. 

Sir Ralph felt a natural curiosity as to the news 
that Parker was so anxious to impart, and of which 
he did not know the full import. He could not 
hear what Parker was saying to the Duke, but 
he fixed his eyes upon the Duke’s face and observed 
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him very closely. Sometimes the Duke spoke, 
and often with deep emotion, and Sir Ralph per- 
ceived that there was something extraordinary in 
the news that Parker was communicating. 

On the way back Parker informed Sir Ralph 
that when he mentioned those particulars which 
were to gain him credit, the substance whereof he 
said he must not impart to him, the Duke’s colour 
had changed, and he had sworn that Parker could 
have come to that knowledge only by com- 
munion with the devil. For those particulars 
were only known to himself (the Duke) and one 
other person, of whose secrecy he had no doubt 
whatever. 

The Duke went hunting with the King, as 
planned, but although he usually delighted in the 
chase, he was noticed to look very pensive and to 
be in deep thought. Before the morning was over 
he left the field and went straight to his mother’s 
lodgings, at Whitehall, where he begged an 
audience with her alone without delay. 

She was married to a private gentleman, Sir 
Thomas Compton, and had been created Countess 
of Buckingham shortly after her son first assumed 
that title. 

Mother and son were shut up together for two 
or three hours, and those who attended in the next 
room could hear every now and then their voices 
raised, as if in hot dispute. At last the Duke left 
the house, and, as he did so, his face was seen to 
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wear an angry and troubled expression which was 
very rarely visible upon it, for he had a profound 
respect and reverence for his mother and never 
disputed with her. On going to the Countess, her 
attendants found her in an agony of tears, and this, 
of course, added to their curiosity as to what had 
passed between her and her son. 

Apart from his emotion on this occasion, 
Buckingham appears to have taken no heed of the 
warning he had received, for, shortly after, the 
ghost of old Sir George Villiers again appeared 
to Parker, in a very quiet but sorrowful manner, 
and said, ‘‘ Mr. Parker, I know you delivered my 
words unto George, my son. I thank you for so 
doing, but he slighted them; and now I only 
request this more at your hands, that once again 
you repair unto my son and tell him, if he will 
not amend and follow the counsel I have given 
him, this knife (or dagger)°’—and with that he 
pulled a knife or dagger from under his gown— 
“shall end him, and do you, Mr. Parker, set your 
house in order.?? 

Parker—this time most unwillingly—once more 
spoke to the Duke, and acquainted him with his 
uncle’s last message. 

The Duke thereupon grew very angry, and told 
him to trouble him no more with such messages 
and dreams, saying that he was in his dotage. 

About a month later the Duke met Parker on 
Lambeth Bridge, and in a bantering kind of way 
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jested with him, saying, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Parker, what 
think you of your dream? ” 

Parker replied, ‘‘ Sir, I wish it may never have 
success.” 

Six weeks later, as all the world knows, the 
Duke of Buckingham was stabbed with a knife by 
Fenton, when about to embark for France, accord- 
ing to his father’s prophecy, and very soon after 
the dreadful event Parker, who had thus seen the 
fulfilment of the ghost’s warning, died a natural 
death. 

The narrative is related as a true story by 
William Lilly, and is also told by Edward Hyde, 
Lord Clarendon, in his History of the Civil War, 
and by other writers. Their accounts differ largely 
in detail, and the above has been compiled from 
several sources. 

It is certainly a fact, as one account says, that 
when the news of the Duke’s murder reached his 
mother, she received it without the least surprise, 
as if she had known or foreseen it. Her grief for 
him, too, was not such grief as she had been ex- 
pected to show for so beloved a son. 


THE GHOST BIRD 


LADY whose veracity is beyond question, 

and who prefers not to have her name pub- 
lished, sends me the following interesting ex- 
perience :— 

‘‘T have always,? she says, ‘‘had a ghastly 
dread of birds of any description, and it was with 
a feeling of the greatest horror that I awoke one 
morning, in January, 1910, to find the counter- 
pane of my bed covered with vivid black prints, 
unmistakably those of the foot and claws of a 
very big bird. I immediately jumped up and 
called the servants, who searched the room 
thoroughly, but could find no trace of anything 
alive. A fire had burned in the grate all night, 
and it seemed impossible for anything to have 
come down the chimney, and the bird was evi- 
dently too huge to have entered through the 
window, which was only open a few inches at 
the top. The door of my room had been closed. 

“IT was worried about the occurrence, and 
frightened too. I went about the house in dread 
of seeing the bird. At last, in the afternoon, I 
went to a friend, a doctor, who is interested in 
unusual happenings. He came back with me and 
examined the counterpane, and then exclaimed: 


‘This is the result of your having dabbled in 
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spiritualism. You have evidently been visited by 
an Elemental. Be careful that you do not fall into 
its clutches.’ 

‘I was terrified, for I quite well knew the 
demoralising effect of Elementals, and then and 
there I gave up the study of mechanical 
spiritualism, table-turning, rappings, &c., in 
which I had previously been much interested. 

‘‘Since then nothing has happened, and I had 
quite forgotten the incident until a few days ago 
—April, 1912. 

‘T called upon a friend who is gifted with extra- 
ordinary psychic power. We were chatting upon 
ordinary subjects, when she suddenly looked at me 
intently and became very white. 

‘‘T asked her what was the matter, and she 
replied by asking me if I experimented in 
spiritualism. 

“TI told her that I formerly did so, but that I 
had long ago given it up, and I begged her to 
tell me why she had seemed so alarmed. 

‘To my utter horror, she said that she could 
see an abnormally big black bird hovering around 
me. It was very fierce-looking, and seemed 
anxious to capture me with its talons. She further 
added that she was assured that it could do no 
harm so long as I kept away from spiritualistic 
experiments. It was these that gave it its oppor- 
tunity, and they are very dangerous so far as I 
personally am concerned. As she spoke she said 
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that she saw it move away from me, and gradually 
disappear through a corner of the room, as if her 
advice was a disturbing element. 

‘<I personally have never seen it, and I sincerely 
trust I never shall. I have quite determined to 
abstain from all uncanny experiments, which I 
now regard with a sense of real fear.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHT AND 
THE REVOLVING GARGOYLE 


HILE talking one day to Miss Leslie 

Moore, the artist and novelist, author of 
‘The Cloak of Convention,” and other novels, I 
mentioned that a curious light had been seen in a 
certain district in Suffolk, which was terrifying the 
country people nearly out of their wits. 

This reminded Miss Moore of an episode in her 
own experience, connected with an unaccountable 
light, and she thereupon related the following true 
story, which I give in her own words :— 

‘‘T was staying,” she said, ‘“‘ with some friends 
in a small house in a village not very far from 
London. The house had originally been a cot- 
tage, and even now could barely be called more 
than that, though my friends had bought it in its 
original state and added three rooms at the back. 

‘‘ This particular time when I was staying with 
them, I slept in a little room called the Blue Room, 
which was in the old part of the cottage. My 
hostess slept in a room next mine, also in the old 
part. Her daughter had a new room, which had 
been built out of her mother’s room. 

“One night I was in bed, and not thinking 
about anything particular beyond the fact that it 
was getting late, and that I had better try to go to 
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sleep. I heard the grandfather’s clock in the hall 
below strike twelve; and I turned over on my 
other side preparatory to going to sleep. I was 
wide awake when I did this, and I remember 
tucking the bedclothes tightly round me, for it 
was a winter’s night, and I felt rather chilly. 
‘“The bed, I must mention, was against one 
wall in a corner, and the head of the bed was 
against the wall in which the window was. There 
were dark and heavy curtains in front of the 
window. I had just tucked the bedclothes in to 
my satisfaction, when I looked up at the wall by 
the side of the bed, and on it I saw an oblong patch 
of light about the size of a large window, and in 
the oblong the shadow of an ironwork tracing 
design. It gave the effect of moonlight shining 
through a window in front of which was an iron- 
work tracery, and casting its shadow on the wall. 
‘‘ Although surprised to see it, I had no feeling 
of alarm or even uncanniness. I merely wondered 
what was causing it, and looked into the room to 
see if there was any light in it; but it was pitch 
dark. I looked back to the reflection on the wall, 
and as I watched it the tracery gradually faded, 
leaving the oblong patch of light. Then that 
faded too, and the wall was left in darkness. My 
one feeling was of wonder. Where could it have 
come from? No light could have penetrated the 
thickly-curtained window, and, even if it had done 
so, it could not have thrown any reflection on that 
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particular wall. But, in any case, the window was 
far too heavily curtained to admit any light at all, 
and the whole room was completely dark. I 
thought it was an odd thing to have happened, 
and then I fell asleep. 

‘In the morning I mentioned the subject at 
breakfast, but I could see that my hostess and her 
daughter thought that I had been asleep and then, 
suddenly waking and half-dreaming still, had 
imagined that had occurred. 

‘“‘Flowever, a couple of mornings later, on 
coming down to breakfast, my hostess said to me, 
‘Oh, Leslie, I quite believe now that you were 
awake when you saw that curious light on your 
wall, because a peculiar thing happened to me this 
morning.’ 

‘<T expressed interest, and this is what she told 
me: 

‘She had awakened very early, and was just 
going to light a candle to see what the time was, 
when, through the pitch darkness, she saw on the 
wall opposite to her something like a plaster 
plaque. This thing began to revolve, and it 
revolved slowly until it turned into a kind of gar- 
goyle head, like those one sees in some old churches. 
She had roused herself, rubbed her eyes, sat up, 
and lighted a candle (noticing then that it was six 
o’clock in the morning), but the gargoyle still 
stayed on the wall. She was just going to call to 
her daughter, who slept in the next room, to come 
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and see it too, in order to corroborate her state- 
ment, when the gargoyle began to revolve again 
in the opposite direction; it then became a plaster 
plaque again, and finally disappeared very sud- 
denly. There was no longer any question of dis- 
belief in my statement of what I had seen, though 
we had no explanation of either of the occurrences. 

‘‘A few evenings after this I was in my room 
changing my dress. We were acting a little play, 
and a rehearsal had been called for that evening; 
therefore I had my playbook in front of me, and 
it was propped up near the little lamp, while I 
studied my part and changed my dress at the same 
time. I was thinking of nothing but these two 
things. 

“< Suddenly, in turning to pick up something I 
had dropped, I saw on a little table in front of the 
window a small plaster statue (coloured) of the 
Virgin and Child. While still learning my part 
my subconscious mind looked at it, and I remember 
that I thought how queer it was that it was there 
at all. I had a little statuette of the Virgin and 
Child at home, but I did not remember having 
brought it with me. Next, my subconscious self 
noticed—for my active mind was still bent on 
learning my part—that the figure was different 
from mine. Mine was of a Virgin gold-crowned, 
the Child seated with arms outstretched. Here 
the Virgin had a white drapery over her head, 
and the Child was cuddled up in her arms. Then 
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my subconscious mind left off acting alone, and 
my active brain came into play. I wondered who 
had put it there, and imagined that my hostess 
must have given me a present. I finished fasten- 
ing up my dress behind, for, having once scien- 
tifically dislocated my arms for that purpose, I 
proposed finishing dressing before examining the 
little figure. My dress fastened, I went to the 
table to pick up the statuette. As I put out my 
hand to touch it, it vanished. 

‘“ Now, I have no explanation whatever to offer 
for these appearances. I cannot even conjecture 
one. I can only vouch for their having happened.” 


THE UNPOSTED LETTER 


YOUNG lieutenant in the Navy was always 

known among his friends as a man who had 
never broken his word. Imbued with high ideals 
and strong feelings of honour, he always made a 
point of fulfilling even his lightest promises, and 
proved himself therefore a friend who could always 
be depended upon. 

He had been absent from his ship on leave, and 
was the guest of some friends who lived not far 
from Portsmouth. As he was leaving their house 
to rejoin his ship, his hostess gave him a letter, 
asking him if he would kindly post it for her on 
his way back. 

He put the letter into his pocket and promptly 
forgot all about it, as men have a way of doing 
when asked to put letters into the post. Then he 
set out for Portsmouth, and got there safely, but 
as he was being rowed out to his ship the boat 
capsized, and he was unfortunately drowned. 

Next morning the person to whom the letter 
was addressed heard the door-bell ring, and her 
maid, opening the front door, saw upon the door- 
step a man, dripping wet, who handed her a 
saturated letter, addressed to her mistress. The 
maid took it indoors and gave it to her, and as it 
was a brilliantly fine day in July, without a cloud 
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in the sky, and there was nothing to account for 
its soaked condition, the lady wrote back to her 
correspondent, remarking on that and the curious 
mode of delivery. 

When the matter was inquired into by the 
writer of the letter, the messenger was found, from 
the maid’s description, to be none other than the 
young lieutenant who never broke his word. 

This story was told me by a friend, who had 
heard it in turn from a friend of the lady who 
wrote the letter. It created a sensation in Ports- 
mouth at the time. 


THE HIDDEN LETTER 


Tue Besr AUTHENTICATED GHost Story oN REcorpD ?” 


URING my investigations it has been my 
painful duty to shatter the picturesque ghost- 
story of Berkeley Square. I must also, though 
very reluctantly, throw cold water on the famous 
Wilberforce story, which is constantly described 
as “the best authenticated ghost-story on record.” 
It is alleged to have been told in the memoirs 
of the late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, but I have 
not been able to find it in any ‘“‘ memoirs”? so far. 
Having written out the following version of it, 
which is the one popularly believed in, I submitted 
it to Archdeacon Wilberforce, of Westminster, 
begging him to authenticate it if possible. 

His reply was in effect : — 

The story is an absolute myth. Had it been 
true, my father would without doubt have told me 
about it. 

Here is the story :— 

The late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce was once 
staying at a country house in Lincolnshire as one 
of the members of a large house-party. 

On the evening of his arrival, he went into the 
library, before dinner, and sat down quietly to read. 


Suddenly he became conscious of someone be- 
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hind him, and, looking round, saw a man dressed 
in the garb of a Roman Catholic priest standing by 
his chair. 

Taking him to be someone staying in the house, 
the Bishop asked him courteously if there was any- 
thing he could do for him. To his great surprise, 
he was met with the response : 

‘Thank God you have spoken! Hundreds of 
years I have appeared, and no one has hitherto 
dared to address me. Will you do something for 
me?» 

The Bishop replied that he would, and the 
priest next asked him to take a certain very old 
book from a certain shelf in the library, open it at 
a particular page, and destroy a letter he would 
find therein, since it was a written confession he had 
received the morning of the day he was killed while 
out riding, and he could not rest peacefully in his 
grave unless he knew no mortal eye would read it. 

The Bishop assured him that this should be 
done, and the apparition thereupon vanished. 

After dinner that evening the Bishop asked his 
host if he and the other gentlemen of the party 
would come with him into the library. They did 
so, and, having told them about the strange 
visitant, he, with his host’s permission, took down 
the book, found the letter as described, and burnt 
it, unread, before the assembled company. 


LADY FANSHAWE’S GHOSTS 


ADY FANSHAWE, wife of Sir Richard 

Fanshawe, devoted loyalist and friend of 
Charles I., told two very thrilling ghost stories in 
her famous ‘‘ Memoirs,”? which she wrote in the 
year 1676, addressed to her ‘‘ most dear and only 
son.”? 

When she was travelling in Ireland with Sir 
Richard, they stayed with Lord Inchiqurn at Kil- 
mallock, and had ‘very kind entertainment and 
vast plenty of fish and fowl.” 

From thence they went to visit the Lady Honora 
O’Brien, a lady who, the dear old scandalmonger 
says, ‘“‘ went for a maid, but few believed it.” She 
was the youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Thomond, and was married in 1656 to Sir Francis 
Englefield, and secondly to Sir Robert Howard. 
The castle where they stayed is believed to have 
been Lemaneagh, near Lake Inchiquin. 

Ten days before General Ireton’s death, Lady 
Honora O’Brien was accused of protecting the 
goods and cattle of the enemy, under pretence that 
they belonged to her. But although she was 
arraigned she was more than a match for the stern 
commander, and after she had burst into tears and 
besought General Ludlow to intercede for her, and 


had promised never to repeat the offence, Ireton 
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confessed : ‘‘ Cynic as I am, the tears of this woman 
moved me.?? ? 

Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe arrived at 
Lemaneagh Castle. ‘There, she relates, ‘‘ we 
stayed three nights, the first of which I was sur- 
prised at being laid in a chamber where, about one 
o’clock, I heard a voice that awaked me. 

‘©T drew the curtain, and in the casement of the 
window I saw, by the light of the moon, a woman 
leaning into the window, through the casement, in 
white, with red hair and ghastly complexion. She 
spake aloud, and in such a tone I never heard, 
thrice: ‘ A horse! ? and then, with a sigh more like 
wind than breath, she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than substance. I 
was so much affrighted that my hair stood on end 
and my nightclothes fell off. I pulled and pinched 
your father, who never awaked during the disorder 
I was in, but at last was much surprised to find me 
in this fright—and more when I related the story 
and showed him the window opened. 

‘Neither of us slept more that night, but he 
entertained me with telling me how much more 
these apparitions were usual in that country than 
in England, and we concluded the cause to be the 
great superstition of the Irish, and the want of that 
knowing faith that should defend them from the 
power of the devil, which he exercises amongst 
them very much. 


1 See Memotrs, p. 105. 
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came to see us, saying she had not been to bed all 
night because a cousin O’Brien of hers, whose 
ancestors had owned that house, had desired her to 
stay with him in his chamber, who died at two 
o’clock. 

‘“<¢ And,’ she said, ‘I wish you to have had no 
disturbance, for ’tis the custom of this place that 
when any die of this family, there is the shape of 
a woman appears in this window every night until 
they be dead. This woman was, many ages ago, 
got with child by the owner of this place, and he 
in his garden murdered her and flung her into the 
river under your window. But truly I thought 
not of it when I lodged you here, it being the best 
room I had.’ 

‘“We made little reply to her speech, but dis- 
posed ourselves to be gone suddenly.” 

After the banshee episode, Lady Fanshawe had 
still another ghost story to relate, which she does 
as follows : — 

‘“<Saturday, the sth, we went to Canterbury, 
and there tarried Sunday, when we went to 
Church; and very many of the Gentlemen of Kent 
came to welcome us into England. 

“And here I cannot omit relating the ensuing 
story, confirmed by Sir Thomas Batten, Sir Arnold 
Bream, the Dean of Canterbury, with many more 
gentlemen and persons of this town. 

‘‘There lives, not far from Canterbury, a 
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gentleman called Colonel Culpeper, whose mother 
was widow unto the Lord Strangford. This 
gentleman had a sister who lived with him, as the 
world said, in too much love. She married Mr. 
Porter. This brother and sister were both 
atheists, and living a life according to their pro- 
fession, went, in a frolic, into a vault of their 
ancestors, where, before they returned, they pulled 
some of their father’s and mother’s hairs. Within 
a very few days after, Mrs. Porter fell sick and 
died. Her brother kept her body in a coffin set 
up in his buttery, saying it would not be long 
before he died, and then they would both be buried 
together. 

‘But from the night after her death until the 
time that we were told the story, which was three 
months,’ they say that a head as cold as death, 
with curled hair like his sister’s, did ever lie 
by him wherever he slept, notwithstanding he 
removed to several places and countries to avoid 
it, and several persons told us they had felt this 
apparition.” 

This gruesome story really concerned relatives 
by marriage of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Colonel 
Culpeper was the son of Sir Thomas Culpeper, of 
Hackington, near Canterbury. He was a wild, 
half-mad kind of man, and it is quite true that his 
sister was taken to his house after she was dead, 
because it is recorded in the ‘Lives of the Lords 

1 Two years. 
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Strangford »? that she was buried there, and after. 
wards re-interred in St. Stephen’s Church. 

Colonel Culpeper (or Colepeper) had a personal 
quarrel with the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Devon- 
shire, and was caned or knocked down by him, the 
Earl having to pay the enormous sum of £30,000 
as a fine for the offence. 

Probably the chastisement was well deserved. 
The Colonel by all accounts was a thorough-paced 
villain, though very clever, and indeed a man of 
genius. 

He denied his sister’s marriage with Mr. Porter, 
and left among his papers the particulars of a 
secret marriage which he said had taken place 
between him and the daughter and heiress of 
Alexander Davies, of Ebury, widow of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor. 

He had a secret plan of embalming dead bodies, 
and this, it is surmised, must have led to the in- 
cident of the “frolic? in the vault. 

Whatever his fault may have been, the awful 
punishment meted out to him, according to Lady 
Fanshawe’s account, more than atoned for them. 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD WELL 


” The main facts of the following story were given to me 
by the lady to whom I have given the name of Joan 
Maclaren. She underwent the terrible experience 
related in it. In deference to her wishes, I have 
changed the locale of the story and have also altered the 
circumstances. 


ISS JOAN MACLAREN, a black-and- 

white artist employed regularly on several 
London papers, had been in the habit of taking an 
annual holiday abroad, sometimes alone and some- 
times with friends. In this way she had travelled 
a good deal on the Continent, going from place to 
place, and making sketches of any picturesque spots 
that took her fancy, to be worked up at leisure 
afterwards into illustrations for stories and maga- 
zine articles. 

When in town she lived alone in a small flat in 
Bloomsbury, near the British Museum. She was 
a brave little woman, fearless and independent, and 
a favourite with everybody. 

About two years ago Miss Maclaren had a run 
of extremely bad fortune. Two of the women’s 
papers for which she worked came suddenly to an 
end with the advent of a resplendent journal de- 
voted to feminine interests, which captured the 


popular fancy at once by giving away with its first 
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number eight free paper patterns and a shampoo 
powder. 

Few papers—for many of them are struggling 
nowadays—could cope with this display of capital, 
and these two caved in. The Womans Hour 
became amalgamated with the Ladies? Budget, and 
the Dovecote died a decent death without any pre- 
tence about it. 

Joan Maclaren’s income suffered accordingly. 
She could not get on the new paper, which was 
over-staffed before it started, so she made up her 
mind to give up going abroad and to take cheap 
lodgings somewhere in the country, at a farmhouse 
if possible. 

Glancing down the columns of the daily papers 
in the reading-room of her club, she saw an 
advertisement which greatly took her fancy. It 
ran: ‘Quiet rooms in old-fashioned farmhouse. 
Four miles from station. Pony and cart kept. 
Large garden and dairy.—Mrs. George, Rosebank 
Farm, Torfield, near Canterbury.” 

She wrote to Mrs. George, and in reply had a 
very satisfactory, though illiterate, letter stating the 
terms, which were extremely moderate, and on the 
following Wednesday she took the train for 
Canterbury. 

When she arrived she was delighted with the 
place. The farmhouse was tacked on, as it were, 
to some ancient ruins, but was itself very old, with 
a low roof covered with moss and lichen. The 
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situation was beautiful, and the blue haze, which 
is such a feature of Kentish scenery, hung over the 
distant hills and charmed her artistic eye. 

The farmer and his wife were pleasant, homely 
people of the small working-farmer type, quite of 
the cottage class, with no pretence about them, and 
they spoke with a broad Kentish accent that was a 
welcome in itself. 


: Upper 
: Bedroom 


Outside Lower 
Bedroom Bedroom 


Well 


On asking to see her room, Miss Maclaren was 
shown into a spacious one on the ground floor. 
There were two bedrooms next to one another on 
this floor, as well as a spacious living room. One 
was an outside bedroom, which was the one allotted 
to Miss Maclaren, and the other was occupied by 
another lodger—a lady named Mrs. Mansfield— 
who was also on a visit from London, but who was 
away from the farm just then. 
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The house was surrounded by a large garden 
full of flowers and fruit-trees. After tea Miss 
Maclaren wandered about the village, delighted 
with all she saw—the quaint, wooden houses which 
would be so valuable to sketch, the hop-fields and 
oast-houses, and the lovely old Norman church. 
Here, she thought, would be a sweet place to which 
to retire when working days were done and the 
evening of life had set in. 

Down at the bottom of the garden she stumbled 
upon a quaint old well, weather-beaten and moss- 
grown, covered with a solid wooden lid, which 
peeped out of the cabbage beds. Its door was 
nearly covered with a rank overgrowth of docks 
and nettles, and was securely fastened with heavy 
iron clamps and padlocks. These were thickly 
coated with rust, and the well had evidently not 
been opened for years. 

At supper that night she praised the country so 
highly that the farmer and his wife were much 
gratified. 

‘“This must be a very old house,”’ she said to 
Mr. George. 

‘<’Yes, ma’am,” he replied. ‘‘No man living 
knows how old. It was once a Priory, and 
belonged to the Abbot of Canterbury. My missus 
often turns up bits of silver coin and so forth, 
when she’s working in the garden, and even bones 
and odds and ends of church pavements.” 

‘<I see you have a splendid old well in the 
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garden,”? said Miss Maclaren, “but why is it 
locked up? Is the water bad?” 

Mrs. George cast an uneasy look at her husband, 
who grew red and stammered : 

“Well, no, not exactly, but there’s another well 
in the backyard, and we get our drinking water 
from that. The old well hasn’t been opened these 
fifty years, not since is 

Crash! Mrs. George had dropped a plate on 
the floor, and the bustle that ensued stopped her 
husband’s reminiscences. 

After a pleasant evening, Miss Maclaren felt 
comfortably tired, and said she would go off to 
her room. There was no gas or electric light in 
the house, of course, but Mrs. George had pro- 
vided a large oil lamp, by the light of which the 
visitor read for an hour before undressing. The 
last thing, before settling for the night, she took 
a long look out of the open window at the garden, 
which was half-flower and half-vegetable garden. 
The big sweet cabbage-roses nodded in the night 
breeze, and a nightingale was singing in the wood 
beyond. Everything spoke of peace. 

Leaving the top half of the window open and 
shutting the lower part, she got into bed, and 
very soon after went to sleep. 

She had not been asleep very long when she 
was awakened by hearing footsteps in the garden. 
They came up one of the paths and approached 
her window, dragging slowly and painfully. There 
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they stopped, and then, to her intense horror and 
alarm, she heard them inside her room, moving 
about, and at the same time a damp vapour filled 
her nostrils with a nauseous smell. 

She tried to call out, ‘“Who’s there?” but 
terror robbed her voice of its strength, and no 
clear sound came from her lips. She felt on the 
point of fainting when something dragged itself 
across the floor with a floppiness which suggested 
damp, and seemed to be going through the wall 
into Mrs. Mansfield’s room. Then everything 
was still. 

Miss Maclaren knew no more until she awoke, 
with the summer sun shining brightly in at her 
window. The remembrance of her bad dream, as 
she thought it, came to her with a shock. She 
never recollected having had such a dreadful night- 
mare, and the remembrance of it was painfully 
vivid. She wondered if it had rained in the night. 
If so, it must have dried up miraculously, for there 
was no trace of rain on the garden paths or on 
the broad cabbage leaves under the window, which 
are usually pearled after a shower. 

Feeling tired and unrefreshed, she rose, dressed, 
and went for a walk before breakfast. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Mansfield returned and proved to 
be a very pleasant woman, with whom Joan 
Maclaren soon made friends. 

She told Mrs. Mansfield about her weird dream, 
and the other agreed with her that it was cer- 
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tainly a bad beginning for a rest-cure in the 
country. 

The next night nothing happened, and, con- 
vinced that she had had a nightmare, Miss Mac- 
laren tried to forget what had occurred. 

On the third night, however, she heard the-foot- 
steps in the garden again, and this time she rapped 
sharply on the wall. Mrs. Mansfield hurried in, 
partly dressed. | 

‘Did you hear anything? ”? gasped Miss Mac- 
laren. 

“Yes, I heard footsteps,’? said Mrs. Mansfield, 
‘Sand I was just getting up to wake Mrs. George. 
Somebody is prowling about round the house, and 
the farmer ought to go out with his gun.” 

They flung up the window, but all was still, 
and, having decided, after all, not to wake the 
farmer and his wife, as the noises had ceased, they 
talked the matter over for a little while, and then 
Mrs. Mansfield went back to her room. 

Miss Maclaren, however, could not sleep. The 
footsteps had shaken her nerves and brought back 
the eerie feeling of the other night. She distinctly 
remembered hearing them im her room, and yet 
how could anyone have got in through the window, 
which was only open at the top, without leaving 
some trace? She did not know; she could only 
surmise. Then, too, the damp vapour. What 
was that—the Thing that had flopped across the 
room? 

Zz 2 
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She shivered and drew the bedclothes closer 
round her. As she did so, she heard the footsteps 
again, this time quite near to her window. 

Before she could move or cry out, they were in 
the room once more, and again the heavy, dank 
smell of stale moisture filled the atmosphere. With 
a violent effort she banged frantically at the wall 
with all her might. 

‘¢Come-—oh, come! ” she entreated. ‘‘ Come, 
for God’s sake! » Mrs. Mansfield rushed in and 
struck a light, but the room was quite empty. 
Going down the garden path were the receding 
footsteps, heavy and plodding. Both listeners 
heard them go. 

‘It was here—in the room. It has gone! ” 
gasped Miss Maclaren. 

‘< Then it was nothing human,” said Mrs. Mans- 
field, ‘‘for the lower part of the window is still 
fast shut. Good heavens! Look here! ” 

She pointed to a white linen dress of Miss 
Maclaren’s which hung over a chair between the 
bed and the window. It was limp and creased 
and damp, and there was a fresh dark stain of 
mud on one of the sleeves. The two women 
looked at one another and shuddered. 

“The footsteps came from the old well, said 
Miss Maclaren in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘I see it all 
now. Don’t leave me, please. If you do I shall 
go mad.” 

In the morning at breakfast the two lodgers 
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related their experience, and at the same time 
announced their intention of returning to London 
that day. 

Mrs. George burst into tears, and then made a 
clean breast of everything. 

She could never keep any lodger, she said, if 
they slept long in the outside room. She had 
given it to Miss Maclaren because the other bed- 
room was occupied just then, and she hoped the 
ghost had stopped haunting it. Ever since an old 
gardener named Matthews had fallen down the 
well and been drowned, he had dragged himself, 
from time to time, up the path and about the 
house. 

She did know of the ghost—as did everyone in 
the neighbourhood—but it did not appear to all 
her lodgers, and had not been seen for some time. 
She hoped the ladies would forgive her. 

On being shown the damp linen dress, she was 
not the least surprised, but nodded her head tear- 
fully. 

‘‘He leaves wet trails over the furniture too, 
sometimes,” she said, ‘‘ when the room is empty. 
I must get the parson to lay him, or one of the 
Canons of Canterbury. Maybe the Dean, if he’d 
come, would be better; they take more notice of 
a Dean. I suppose it’s the holy gaiters and waist- 
coat as does it.” 


THE * DOOM-TREE” AND THE 
LITTLE WHITE LADY 


N the grounds of Cuckfield Park in Sussex is 

a tree known as the “‘ Doom Tree.? Accord- 
ing to the old legend, it drops a branch just before 
a member of the family dies, just as at Dalhousie 
Castle in Scotland a branch of oak falls before such 
an event. 

Cuckfield is the home of the Sergisons, who have 
been settled there since the seventeenth century. 
‘It is the original of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Rook- 
wood,” and the author introduced some of its old 
legends and customs into his book, including the 
picturesque habit of the family of burying their 
dead by torchlight at midnight. 

“Amid the grove o’er arched above with limetrees old and tall, 
The Avenue that leads unto the Rookwood’s ancient hall 
High o’er the rest its towering crest one tree rears to the 

sk 

And me out flings, like mighty wings, its arms unceasingly. 

And when a bough is found, | trow, beneath its shade to lie, 

E’er suns shall rise thrice in the skies a Rookwood sure shall 

die.” 

When Ainsworth was staying with the Rev. 
William Sergison, the great-grandfather of the 
late owner, Captain Charles Sergison, at Cuck- 
field, he was so struck with its atmosphere of 


romance that he wrote enthusiastically :— 
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‘¢ Such a fine old house as I have been at; such 
an approach of limes; such a rookery; such fine old 
family portraits; such carved fire-screens; such 
blazing wood-fires; such rooms where Elizabeth 
Regina has slept—quaint with carvings and rich 
with tapestry; such haunted apartments and stories 
to tell. 

The old Manor House has indeed many stories 
to tell, and some of them are ghost stories, besides 
the story of the baneful tree. 

One ghost has haunted Cuckfield Park for 
centuries—the ghost of a little old lady—and there 
is also a ghostly coach and four which drives up 
the avenue. 

One day, in the year 187—, two of the Miss 
Sergisons were sitting in the drawing-room, read- 
ing French novels. All at once they heard, as 
they thought, a carriage drive up, and Mrs. Ser- 
gison rang the bell, to warn the servants. 

“Who is it?” said one to the other. 

The servants went to the door and looked out, 
but there was nobody to be seen, and there were 
no marks of wheels on the gravel drive. 

The little old lady (whom they called ‘* Grand- 
mama’) has been seen constantly, and one day 
one of the Miss Sergisons said to a friend of mine: 

‘“‘ Something awful is going to happen.” 

“Why?” said my friend. 

‘<Oh, because we have seen ‘ grandmama’; she 
always foretells some dreadful news.”? 
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The week after, the two girls went to stay with 
their aunt, in Leicestershire, and while there were 
both burnt to death. The sad occurrence created 
a most painful sensation at the time. 

A Colonel Ingram took the house for a season, 
and had a very big house-party staying in it soon 
afterwards. When the guests were going in to 
dinner one night, the little old lady appeared, and 
they all saw her! Thinking she was a visitor stay- 
ing there, the women drew their dresses on one 
side to let her pass, because she pressed very near 
to some of them in the hall. 

The children of Colonel Ingram were one day 
playing under a tree, when ‘‘ grandmama’?’ came 
to them and joined in their play. At first they 
wanted to move away, but she spoke kindly to them 
and the children answered her. When she had 
been with them some time she disappeared. 

An effort was made to exorcise her by four 
Canons of Chichester Cathedral, who held a special 
service for the purpose in the cellar, but the only 
result was that three of them afterwards died 
violent and sudden deaths, 


Two Surro_k Srories 
THE ABBOT’S ROOM 


[The following story was told me bya lady who isa 
member of a well-known Suffolk family. As she does 
not wish her real name to be mentioned, I shall refer to 
her as Miss Thorne.) 


N a certain house in one of the Eastern coun- 

ties there is a room called ‘‘ the Abbot’s Room,” 
in which all the abbots who formerly lived there, 
when the house was an Abbey, are supposed to 
have slept and eventually to have died. 

The house was built in the eleventh century. 
Like so many houses of the kind which were 
originally built on Church lands and owned by the 
Church up to the time of the Reformation, it has 
the reputation of being both cursed and haunted, 
but this Miss Thorne did not know when she went 
to stay there, with some very old friends who had 
taken a lease of the place from its owners while 
the latter were abroad. 

When Miss Thorne arrived she found that the 
bedroom allotted to her was a small bachelor one, 
on the first floor, her host apologising for the fact 
by saying that the house was full. 

‘But why, my dear,” said his wife, ‘did you 
not let me put Marion in the large room, next 


door to the one we have given her? ” 
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Her husband merely shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away, so it was eventually arranged that 
Miss should not sleep in the small room, but 
should have the big one next door. 

The Abbot’s Room, as the large apartment was 
called, contained some very quaint old furniture, 
including a large, massive old-fashioned four-post 
bedstead. A big cupboard, or press, built into the 
wall, filled up one end of it. It went back about 
a foot into the wall and had a large iron latch, 
which fastened very securely. 

The first night Miss Thorne slept in the Abbot’s 
Room she was awakened before twelve by such a 
tremendous rush of wind passing through the 
room that she imagined she must have left the 
lattice window wide open, and, as it was a cold 
night, she got out of bed to shut and fasten it. 

To her surprise, she found it not only shut, but 
tightly fastened, and on looking through it at the 
trees, which showed clearly in the bright moon- 
light, she saw that not a branch was moving and 
that there was no wind blowing at all. 

She thought it very odd, but, being tired, got 
back into bed again and went to sleep. 

Next night the same thing happened, also before 
twelve. This night she also tried the windows 
and the door, but they were all fast shut, and, as 
before, there was no wind blowing outside. She 
went back to bed, but had no sooner done so than 
she heard a multitude of footsteps coming along 
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the passage and then going back again. Getting 
up once more, she put on a dressing-gown and 
went out into the passage. All was still, but seeing 
a light in a room at the other end of the passage, 
occupied by a cousin of her host, she knocked at 
the door, and found Miss Lawes, the cousin, wide 
awake and shaking from head to foot with terror. 

‘Oh, Marion, what are they doing?” she 
gasped. ‘Do you think there are burglars in the 
house? There seem to be crowds of people 
walking about.” 

Miss Thorne told her that she, too, had 
heard the sound of many footsteps—too many 
for burglars—and felt sure they were super- 
natural. 

‘“‘Don’t, for worlds, tell Nelly”? (the hostess), 
she added, ‘‘ because you know how nervous she 
1s.” 

‘©Qh, she is in the new part of the house,’ said 
Miss Lawes; ‘‘she won’t hear them, whatever 
they are.” 

Next day Miss Thorne took her host apart and 
told him about the noises. He grinned sar- 
donically : 

‘It 1s your own doing,” he said, ‘or rather 
Nelly’s. You are sleeping at present in the 
haunted room, and that was why I asked Nelly to 
put you in the small one. I did not tell her why, 
of course, because you know how frightened she 
is. If she thought the house was haunted, she 
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would not stay here another day. Of course, it ts 
haunted.” 

‘“Can I go back to the small room?” asked 
Miss Thorne. 

“Well,” said her host, “unfortunately Jones 
is coming here for the week-end, and he 
always has the bachelor room. If you don’t mind 
staying where you are until Monday, you can 
move into it then.” 

During the week-end nothing whatever hap- 
pened, and Miss Thorne resolved to keep the room 
she had for the present. 

By the time she left, she had grown quite accus- 
tomed to the manifestations. It transpired that 
there had been a frightful murder in the Abbot’s 
Room in days gone by. The victim, to escape 
from death, flew upstairs and tried to get out of 
one of the upper windows, but was chased down 
again and murdered in the room below. 

All this scene. was plainly enacted night after 
night with ghastly realism. One night Miss 
Thorne went upstairs and found all the maid- 
servants huddled together in one big room, so 
terrified by what they had heard that they dared 
not move. 

East Anglians are proverbially strong of nerve, 
and Miss Thorne continued to sleep in the Abbot’s 
Room during the whole of her visit to the Abbey. 
What 1s more, she did not tell her hostess about 
the strange sounds until she and her husband had 
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given up the place. But she was not sorry when 
she could sleep peacefully once more, in a modern 
chamber, undisturbed by ghostly visitants, how- 
ever interesting her experiences in the Abbot’s 
Room may have been. 


THE LOST SIXPENCE 


LADY took a furnished house in Suffolk 
from a widow who had just lost her child. 

Soon after, when the new tenant was sitting in 
the drawing-room, she saw the figure of a little boy 
about thirteen or fourteen walk across the room, 
stop opposite a table on which was some china, 
and begin to weep bitterly. 

She got up and went towards him to comfort 
him, but as she did so he disappeared. 

This happened several times, until at last the 
lady wrote to the owner of the house, telling her 
what she had seen. Her answer was: 

“Will you kindly search the table with the china 
ornaments on it, and if you find sixpence in any 
of them, put it into the poor-bag in church? I gave 
him sixpence to put in the bag the last Sunday 
he went to church, and instead of putting it in he 
kept it to spend. He told me about it before he 
died, but I did not know where he had hidden it.?? 

The lady who had taken the house searched the 


table as requested, and found a sixpenny-piece in 
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a little china jug. She put it in the collecting-bag 
in church, and the boy never came again. 

This happened about ten years ago. The lady 
who saw the little ghost told the facts to the lady 
from whom I heard the story, and assured her that 
it was perfectly true. 


ROYAL GHOSTS AND GHOSTS THAT 
HAUNT THE TOWER AND 
ROYAL PALACES 


A MORE likely place than the Tower for 
ghostly visitants can hardly be imagined, and 
it is not surprising to know that the shadow of an 
axe 1S sometimes seen on Tower Green and on the 
walls of the White Tower. The shrieks of the 
tortured Guy Fawkes are also heard on stormy 
nights, coming from the direction of the Council 
Chamber. 

Anne Boleyn also ‘walks the Tower, and 
before each execution there, after her own, she 
used to appear and walk slowly round the block. 

One of the sentries outside the Martin Tower 
saw a huge animal like a bear coming from under- 
neath the door of the Tower. He thrust at it with 
his bayonet, which stuck in the door; then he 
dropped down in a fit. He was carried to the 
guard-room, and so far recovered as to relate the 
story, but two or three days after died of the fright 
and shock. His fellow-sentry bore witness to the 
fact that he was neither drunk nor asleep. He was 
seen in the guard-house, convulsed with terror, by 
Mr. Edmund Lenthal Swifte, Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, who himself underwent a terrible experi- 


ence which he has left on record. 
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One Saturday night in October, 1817, he was 
sitting at supper with his wife and her sister and 
his little boy in the sitting-room of the jewel- 
house—once the prison of Anne Boleyn. He 
had just offered his wife a glass of wine and 
water, when she exclaimed: ‘‘Good God! What 
is that? >? 

Looking up, Mr. Swifte saw a cylindrical figure 
like a glass tube, about as thick as his arm, hover- 
ing between the table and the ceiling. It appeared 
to contain a kind of dense fluid, white and pale 
blue, like summer clouds, which incessantly rolled 
and mingled within the cylinder. This went on 
for about two minutes, when it began to move 
before Mrs. Swifte’s sister, then before the boy and 
Mr. Swifte, passing behind his wife and pausing 
over her right shoulder. 

She instantly crouched down, and, with both 
hands covering her shoulder, shrieked out: ‘‘ Oh, 
Christ! It has seized me! ” 

Catching up a chair, Mr. Swifte rushed towards 
the Thing and struck at it, hitting the wainscot 
behind his wife. Then he rushed upstairs to the 
children’s room and told the nurse what had just 
happened. The other servants rushed into the 
parlour, and Mrs. Swifte related the circumstance 
below, while her husband was doing the same thing 
in the nursery above. 

The extraordinary part of the affair was that 
neither Mr. Swifte’s sister-in-law nor his son beheld 
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the appearance, although in each case it had passed 
before them. 

Mr. Swifte contributed an account of the affair 
to Notes and Queries, 1860, and by so doing 
started an interesting correspondence on ‘The 
Ghost in the Tower.” 

One correspondent pointed out that a similar 
apparition is recorded in Footfalls on the Boundary 
of Another World, by Robert Dale Owen, the 
column in that case changing in colour from grey 
to blue, and finally forming itself into the figure 
of an old man with snow-white hair and whiskers. 
After a time the column re-formed itself, and 
gradually the light faded, and then died out alto- 
gether. This story was related to Mr. Owen by 
the Baron de Guldenstubbe, who himself witnessed 
the apparition at his apartments at No. 23 Rue St. 
Lazare, Paris. 

Mr. Swifte was appointed Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels in 1814. It was he who saved the regalia 
when the armoury was destroyed by fire in 1841. 
He held the post of Keeper until 1852. 

Queen Elizabeth’s ghost once appeared at 
Windsor Castle to Lieutenant A. St. Leger Glyn, 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, in 1897, under 
circumstances which were fully reported in the 
Daily Mail of February 9th. The Hon. Mrs. 
Sidney Carr Glyn told the reporter that her son 
was sitting in the library of Windsor Castle, 
reading The History of Dorsetshire, when he 
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became aware of somebody passing to the inner 
library, and, looking up, saw a female figure in 
black, with black lace on the head falling to the 
shoulder. 

The figure passed Mr. Glyn towards a corner 
which was out of view from where he sat, and he 
did not take much notice, thinking it merely some- 
body who was reading in the inner room. . 

That was four in the afternoon. Soon after an 
attendant came to close the place, and Mr. Glyn 
then assured him that a lady had just before 
walked across to the inner room. 

‘Then who could she be?” asked the 
attendant. 

‘‘She must have gone out of a door in that 
corner,”? said Mr. Glyn. 

‘‘But there is no door,’? said the mystified 
attendant. 

Mr. Glyn said nothing more about the incident 
until he was asked about it by Mr. Holmes, the 
librarian, and when he had described the figure 
minutely, Mr. Holmes assured him that he had 
seen the apparition of Queen Elizabeth which 
haunted the library. The Dean of Windsor and 
several members of the Royal Family interviewed 
Mr. Glyn on the subject, and took a great interest 
in the affair. 

Both the Hon. and Mrs. Sidney Carr Glyn, and 
also their son, gave permission for the publication 


of the above facts. It is said that the Empress 
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Frederick had, as a child, seen an apparition in the 
gallery, which was built by Queen Elizabeth and 
used by her as a picture-gallery. 

Windsor is also haunted by the ghost of Herne 
the Hunter, who appeared to Henry VIII. and 
reproached him with the murder of Anne Boleyn. 

There does not appear to be a definite ghost at 
Kensington Palace, but the room in which Queen 
Mary died of small-pox has the reputation of being 
haunted. This is probably owing to the fact that, 
after her death, King William had it piously kept 
closed up, and it remained so for seventy years or 
more. 

St. James’s Palace boasts an authentic ghost- 
story, relating not to kings themselves but to their 
mistresses. | 

A certain Madame de Beauclair, who had been 
the mistress of James II., had a sincere friendship 
with the Duchess of Mazarine, one of the many 
mistresses of Charles II. Both ladies were located 
at Whitehall Palace, but, owing to a fire there, were 
removed to St. James’s Palace, where they lived in 
the lap of luxury. 

Gradually, as time went on, they were pushed 
aside to make way for others who supplanted them, 
and, in consequence, were much drawn to one 
another. 

They often discussed the possibility of ghosts 
and apparitions, and made a compact that, if it 
were practicable, the one who died first should 
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return to earth and tell the other all that had been 
revealed to her of a future life. 

The Duchess of Mazarine became so ill that her 
life was despaired of, and Madame de Beauclair 
reminded her of their compact. About an hour 
afterwards the Duchess died, but not before many 
people in the room heard the conversation between 
them. 

Some years later Madame de Beauclair, when 
talking with a friend, said she did not believe in a 
future life, because she deemed “the non-appear- 
ance of her friend’s apparition was a proof of the 
non-existence of it.” 

A few months afterwards, Mr. T. M. Jarvis, 
who tells the story in a small book called Accredited 
Ghost Stories, happened to be in the house of a 
friend of the late Duchess. He and his hostess 
were just sitting down to cards, when news came 
that Madame de Beauclair was ill, and had sent for 
her. On going to the Palace, she saw the sick 
woman, who told her that she had seen her dear 
Duchess of Mazarine. 

Turning her eyes towards a certain corner in 
the room, she saw her standing there, as she had 
been accustomed to see her when living. 

The ghost took a little circuit round the room, 
appearing rather to swim than walk, and then 
stopped by the side of a certain Indian chest. 

Pointing with her hand to a piece of furniture 
in the room and looking at Madame de Beauclair, 
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she said: ‘* Remember, between the hour of twelve 
and one this night you will be with me,” and there- 
upon vanished. 

Madame Beauclair’s visitor and her attendants 
did all they could to reassure her, but in vain. It 
was nearly twelve o’clock when they suddenly saw 
her face change and heard her cry, ‘‘Oh, I am 
sick at heart.’ 

In about half an hour her heart had ceased to 
beat, and they were unable to restore animation. 
Madame de Beauclair had passed into that world 
whither her friend had preceded her at the precise 
time foretold by the apparition. 

Hampton Court holds a proud pre-eminence in 
the world of ghosts. From its five famous Tudor 
ghosts down to the big reddish-brown spiders which 
residents there whisper are in some mysterious way 
connected with the fate of Cardinal Wolsey, it is 
haunted by many eerie occupants, including Queen 
Catherine Howard, who rushes shrieking along the 
haunted gallery on All Souls’ Eve. 

Catherine of Arragon walks in the corridor out- 
side her own apartments. A lady who had apart- 
ments in the Palace wrote an account of her ghostly 
experiences in Cassell’s Family Magazine, August, 
1894, in which she relates the following:— ~~ 

“The apartment in which I now write is 
situated near to the Haunted Gallery, and I have 
distinctly heard the loud screams at dead of night 
which are supposed to be uttered by the shade of 
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Queen Catherine Howard, whose restless spirit 
still haunts the Long Gallery, on the right-hand 
side of the Queen’s Great Staircase. This gallery 
is kept locked, and is not shown to the public 
generally, but only to the favoured few, and by 
special permission. . . . A tall figure dressed all 
in white has been seen going towards the Royal 
pew, and, on approaching the door, had rushed back 
again hastily, her garments all disordered, and a 
look of utter misery and despair on her face, as 
she utters a succession of unearthly shrieks, till 
she passes through the doorway which leads to the 
Queen’s staircase. 

‘‘ These shrieks are constantly heard to this day, 
especially when there is no moon and at the 
autumnal season of the year, when these Royal 
Shades seem to be particularly restless. They 
never appear to do any actual harm beyond alarm- 
ing the occupants of the apartments, and visitors 
are constantly known to leave very abruptly when 
on a visit to the Palace. They make all sorts of 
transparent excuses, receive telegrams suddenly 
which call for their ‘‘ immediate presence? else- 
where, and leave promptly. We hear subsequently, 
by a side wind, that ‘ So-and-so couldn’t stand it 
any longer,’ as he (or she) heard such extraordinary 
noises. Footsteps followed them, someone rapped 
at their doors repeatedly, but on opening it there 
was nothing to be seen, and so on.” 

This lady’s servants often complained of hearing 
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footsteps as of someone walking about in their 
rooms. The cook and parlourmaid both saw at 
once a tall lady dressed all in black, with a long 
train and a “shining light”? on her face, come 
through the Queen’s Gate, but the door never 
opened when she came out nor shut after. She 
had a taper in her hand, and seemed to glide down- 
stairs. The maids rushed screaming to their mis- 
tress, and the next day the cook gave notice. 

This writer also relates that on one occasion a 
young girl asked leave to sleep in the “ Blue” 
room at Hampton Court. Her wish was granted, 
and she retired for the night and soon went fast 
asleep. | 

About twelve o’clock she was awakened by a 
terrific noise in the adjoining room, and the folding 
doors that separated the two apartments were 
shaken violently. Footsteps moved; glasses 
jingled loudly, and there were sounds of great 
revelry. 

She did not dare to move, but lay awake, trem- 
bling with terror. Suddenly the room was filled 
with a blue misty light, and a figure in a rustling 
white dress stood over her and breathed on her 
cheek, the icy cold breath being described as 
resembling a blast of cold wind from a lonely 
grave. 

But perhaps the most eerie experience of all was 
endured by the lady herself. 

One night she was suddenly awakened by feeling 
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a figure standing by her bedside, and her pillow 
was sharply pulled away from under her head. 
Then something seemed to lean over the bed, as 
if gazing at her, and to press the spring mattress. 
It was perfectly dark, and she felt so paralysed 
with fright that she could not move to light a 
candle. 

Mrs. Russell-Davies once visited the Palace for 
the purpose of investigating the Royal ghosts there, 
and gave her experiences in ‘‘ Borderland.”? She 
got into communication with Queen Catherine 
Howard, whom she interviewed at great length, 
and also with Jane Seymour, whom she saw sitting 
in a tapestry room before a fire. The spirit of 
the latter told her that she wanders perpetually 
through Hampton Court in the undying hope of 
regaining her son. ‘‘He was born there and 1s 
there still,?? she added, ‘‘ but between us there rolls 
a sea of blood.” 

The White Lady of the Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs is famous throughout Europe. She 
is the spectre of a woman in a white mourning 
robe, who appears whenever any of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the reigning family of Prussia, are 
threatened with death, and sometimes before the 
death of a Hapsburg. 

Three different persons are said to be her 
originals—Agnes, Countess of Orlamiinde, Bertha 
of Rosenberg, and Princess Kunigund, who married 
Ottocar II. of Bohemia. Agnes was a murderess, 
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who fell in love with Albert Burgrave (a Hohen- 
zollern) of Nurnberg, who was called ‘the 
handsome,” and was much younger than herself. 
When she made advances to him, he said that four 
eyes stood in the way—meaning those of her 
parents—but she took it to mean those of her 
children, and thereupon she murdered them by 
running a silver hairpin into their brains. Albert 
shrank away in horror from her on learning of her 
cruel deed, and she went on a pilgrimage to Rome 
to expiate her crime. 

Bertha married John of Lichtenstein, who 
treated her with great barbarity. On his death she 
devoted the rest of her life to the care of orphans, 
and always wore a white mourning habit. 

Kunigund was the second wife of Ottocar 
II., of Bohemia, who divorced his former 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Leopold VI. of 
Austria. 

Many cases of the appearance of the White 
Lady have occurred from time to time. The Court 
preacher, John Wolffgang Reutsch, relates one of 
them. 

““On August 26th, 1678,” he says, ‘‘ the Mar- 
grave Erdmann, Phillip of Bayreuth, was riding 
from the racecourse back to the Palace when his 
horse fell in the court, a few paces from the steps, 
and threw the Prince, who died a couple of hours 
later. Omens had appeared shortly before his 
death. The White Lady had been seen in the 
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Prince’s armchair; his horse, too, had been as 
though frantic the whole week previous.” 

The White Lady appeared before the death of 
Frederick William III., in 1840, and again in 
1861, before the death of Frederick William IV. 
She was often seen by the sentinels before the 
occurrence of a death in the royal family. 

The Vicomte d’Arlincourt relates several accounts 
of her appearance. Katherine, the wife of King 
William of Wurtemberg, a sister of the Emperor 
Nicolas, was lying ill in bed, he states, when the 
door of the room flew open, as if by the agency 
of a gust of wind. 

“Shut that door! »? said the Queen. 

Her companion, who was reading to her, stood 
up to obey. When she had shut the door and 
turned to go back to her place, she saw the White 
Lady sitting in her chair. Two days afterwards 
(January 9th, 1819) the Queen was dead. 

The Archduchess Marie Louise, the widow of 
Napoleon, told the Vicomte d?Alincourt that the 
White Lady always appeared in the Imperial 
Palace at Vienna before the death of a member of 
the Royal family of Austria. She added that her 
grandmother, Queen of the Sicilies, once consulted 
a pious nun, who told her that her daughter would 
be happy, but would die when she was thirty-five. 

This daughter, who married the Archduke Fran- 
cis, duly ascended the throne, and one day, when 
she was thirty-five, her daughter, the Empress of 
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Brazil, exclaimed in terror to her: ‘ Behind your 
chair I see—I see——” 

“What, child? Speak! ” 

‘“¢ The White Lady.” 

‘‘She has not come for you, my dear,” said the 
Empress, “but for me.” 

She died next day. | 

The story goes that, on one occasion, a young 
subaltern of the Guards told his Colonel that he 
had seen the White Lady gliding along one of the 
corridors of the Palace when he was on night-duty 
there. 

The Colonel brought the fact to the notice of 
the Kaiser, William II., who sent for the subal- 
tern and interrogated him. 

‘¢ What was the lady like? Was she short or 
tall? » he asked. 

‘< She was tall, your Majesty.” 

““ Flow was she dressed? ” 

‘““She wore a white petticoat with a white 
bodice, had a white cap on her head, and a long 
white veil over it.” 

‘Was she carrying anything? ” 

“Oh, yes, your Majesty.” 

‘¢ What had she in her right hand? » 

‘© A candlestick.” 

‘© And what in her left hand? » 

‘A box of matches.” 

‘That will do, interrupted the Kaiser. 
*Don’t let me hear anything more about the 
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about in the corridors of the Palace at night. For 
you might see more ladies attired in white petti- 
coats and bodices, carrying candlesticks and match- 
boxes in their hands.”? 

The Royal House of Bavaria has a ‘Black 
Lady,” who appears—as the Prussian White Lady 
does in Berlin—before the death of one of its 
members. Lady Blomfield, wife of the Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, used to relate that Queen Teresa 
of Bavaria was once asked by a lady-in-waiting 
whether she was giving an audience to anyone on 
that day. On saying ‘‘ No,” she was told that a 
lady in black was waiting to see her, in an ante- 
chamber. 

The Queen sent her brother to interview the 
lady, and he came back, saying that the latter had 
disappeared as he approached her. 

The Queen, who was then in perfect health, was 
just leaving for Munich. She arrived there at five 
in the afternoon, and was seized with cholera, 
dying at eleven o’clock that night. 
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